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FOREWORD 


There are guide-books enough to the obvious places in New 
York. Telephone books and classified directories would 
help us to the addresses we have already heard about. 

I have written of a less known New York, which to me 
is the real city. You will find here an account of intimate 
and romantic spots such as perhaps you thought existed 
only in the cities of the Old World. 




THE REAL NEW YORK 


Chapter One 



Hors cPOeuvres 
and 

Push-Carts 


Our adventures will be prefaced by good food. The proper 
state of mind for sightseeing or bargain-hunting is the 
memory of a tempting meal. 

Prepare yourself for a wabbling of scales and a letting 
out of seams. A specially concocted luncheon is to be 
your introduction to New York’s back-street restaurants 
and shops. 

In all probability a kaleidoscopic picture of the city is 
hazily mirrored in your mind. Ten to one, if you were to 
be shot the next minute, you could not tell Broadway from 
the Bowery, or Fifth Avenue from Hell’s Kitchen. Don’t 
try. Instead, let me show you the New York I know. 

My knowledge is born, first of all, in a love for the city. 
But don’t think it comes too easily. I have always explored 
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New York. Years of experience in and out of alleyways, 
back-streets and jumping-off spots have given me an intimate 
knowledge of Manhattan. Any one who works on a news- 
paper must necessarily turn up in strange places. Six years 
on the New York World and two years on the World- 
Telegram have brought me in contact with some unique 
characters and localities. 

* * * * 

DEL PEZZO AND CARUSO 

Every two-by-four restaurant in New York with an 
Italian name and spaghetti on the menu has counted Caruso 
among its patrons. Perhaps he did try them all. If so, 
Del Pezzo was one of the few that he saw more than once. 
Caruso went to this restaurant every night, in the days 
when he sang at the Metropolitan. 

It was on 34th Street then, just off Seventh Avenue. The 
famous Italian tenor ate yards of spaghetti, drank quantities 
of red wine and sang thousands of dollars’ worth of songs 
for nothing in the funny old place. 

With Caruso came all of the Italian singers in the opera 
company. They liked the food Mr. Del Pezzo cooked. 

When Caruso wasn’t eating or drinking or singing in the 
restaurant, he was drawing caricatures of his friends. He 
scribbled them on the backs of menus, sometimes on the 
walls and often across program leaves. Del Pezzo kept 
every sketch. He made a frieze of them about his rooms. 
They were amusing and easily recognizable. 

Caruso died. Buildings crowded in about the little Italian 
restaurant and the traffic of the city grew more and more 
difficult to break through- Caruso’s friends said that Del 
Pezzo’s was too far away from the Metropolitan. But they 
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wanted his mussel soup and spaghetti. So Signor Del Pezzo 
packed up his copper pots and pans and Caruso drawings 
and moved to 100 West Fortieth Street, just one block 
east of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Lunch at Del Pezzo ’s near one o’clock. It is wise to 
reserve a table on the Fortieth Street end of the restaurant. 
Those who sit on the Sixth Avenue side eat to the roar of the 
elevated railroad. 

I suggest antipasto, the most delicious of Italian hors 
d’oeuvres that include tiny smoked sausages, artichokes 
prepared in olive oil, fresh anise root (Italian celery), stuffed 
hard-boiled eggs as only Del Pezzo can prepare them, sliced 
pimentos and little anchovies. 

You will like the mussel soup (a Sicilian recipe), the 
home-made spaghetti inundated by clam and tomato sauce 
plentifully sprinkled with Parmesan cheese, the steamed 
devil-fish (it tastes like frogs’ legs or the white meat of 
chicken) and the finely cooked broccoli simmered in drawn 
butter. For salad, try the crisp romaine leaves and a well- 
mixed olive-oil dressing. The dessert, I leave to your dis- 
cretion. If you still have the capacity, zabaglioni (hot 
sherry-flavored whipped-cream egg-nog) is something you 
will never forget. Otherwise, fresh fruit and a demi-tasse, 
with perhaps a bit of toasted cheese and! cracker. 

* * * * 

emil’s hide-away 

When we leave Del Pezzo’s, walk back to the corner for 
a moment. I want to show you a place across the street 
where you will meet the old-time stage stars. 

It is Emil’s Cafe in the basement of the Beaux Arts 
Studios at 80 West Fortieth Street. The way out is on the 
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Sixth Avenue side of the building, directly under that canopy. 
Go in by the Fortieth Street entrance and down the steps to 
your left. But don’t take this advice before dark. 

Emil has been in the restaurant business all of his life. 
He was the famous maitre d’hotel for Bustanoby Freres 
when the brothers opened the Beaux Arts Cafe in 1902. 

You can order anything you want at his place from roast 
crocodile to rognons coquot. The cooking is French and 
the prices moderate. 

* * * * 

THE FIVE-AND-TEN OF THE FOUR HUNDRED 

Woolworth’s favorite shop is at 463 Fifth Avenue. Many 
Wall Street brokers come here for relaxation after the market 
closes. Park Avenue visits it at all times. 

I think you will find the glass and china department 
unusual, particularly if the stock happens to include some 
of the new black glassware. With sheer white organdie 
table strips, it is the smart decorative note at fashionable 
luncheons. 

The Fifth Avenue five-and-ten is one of the few stores 
where it is possible to find simple china at low cost. The 
individual black and silver match boxes which are sold, 
give an original touch in smoking accessories. 

Sixty cents will buy a half-dozen cocktail glasses with a 
kick in the design. 


* * * * 


LITTLE ATHENS 

Such intriguing names as the Cyprus Pool Room, the 
Black Sea Lunch and the Bosporus Bakery are the sign- 
posts of Little Athens. 
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Three blocks west of Del Pezzo’s restaurant, on Fortieth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, is the boundary-line of the 
largest Greek settlement in New York City. 

It offers you Greek maps, glittering ikons, Turkish De- 
light, strange little individual brass coffee-pots and spiced 
olives. 

Jumbled in with the wholesale cloak and suit dealers, 
furriers, automobile license bureaus and speak-easies, fifty 
thousand Greeks eke out an existence. 

Let us pay a visit to the Ellenikon Music Shop at 300 
West Fortieth Street, the Greek music store of the neighbor- 
hood. They sell ikons and maps along with songs and dance 
records. The latest popular tune, fresh from Athens, is 
called The Scoundrel Mother-in-Law ; another favorite is 
The Girl with Little Brains. It is a two-step. Mr. Neon, 
the proprietor, is careful to inform his customers that 
Athenians also tango. 

His shop is probably the only place in New York that 
carries a complete supply of maps of the Greek Islands. 
(What a help they would have been to Byron! ) The maps, 
which come in booklet form, are 50c each. 

Favors for Greek christenings and weddings are likewise 
a feature. The proprietor is indifferent to trade and as 
likely as not will play a record or hum a song if you attempt 
to make a purchase. Salesmanship is not included in his 
scheme of life. 

Two doors up at 306 West Fortieth Street is the corner 
grocery of Little Athens. It is conducted by Mr. Coupho- 
poulos, a comfortably proportioned dark-skinned man from 
the south of Greece. 

His store is tiny and the light is dim, but it contains an 
amazing quantity of Greek and Turkish delicacies. On his 
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shelves are stacked roasted Turkish coffee in cans, Turkish 
halva (a Greek sweetmeat) at 2 Sc the box, and individual 
brass coffee-pots for 40c. 

Mr. Couphopoulos specializes in Greek hors d’oeuvres, 
dainties that make a hit at cocktail parties, delicious ripe 
olives seasoned with a garlic clove, fragrant spices and tiny 
strips of lemon rind. They come from southern Greece, 
and they are large and rich and nutty in flavor. Thirty cents 
will buy all that you and your friends can eat. 

He also sells goat’s milk cheese (very good) and Greek 
Parmesan cheese that may be used for spaghetti. 

* * * * 

paddy’s MARKET 

If you lunch at Del Pezzo’s at one, you can easily stroll 
across Fortieth Street, drop in for a few minutes at the 



Greek shops and reach Paddy’s Market by half-past three, 
the hour that it is at its rowdy Rabelaisian best. 

Paddy’s is the largest of the city’s public markets. It 
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marches in a ragged line of push-carts along both sides of 
Ninth Avenue from 38th to 42nd Streets. 

Everything fills the stalls. Gaily painted imported toys, 
bristling swordfish, brilliant red snappers, snails, rare birds, 
strange spices and curious-looking foreign vegetables, with 
a sprinkling of Grand Opera thrown in for good measure. 
Paddy’s Market is the poor man’s Paradise. A few pennies 
buy a banquet. 

In season, strawberries sell for less than 10c a box. The 
best Arabian coffee is 29c the pound, and such delicacies 
as artichokes, dried Italian cherries and fresh anise (Italian 
celery) are within anybody’s budget. 

If you purchase an artichoke of Tony, the cheerful 
swarthy-skinned Italian who parks his push-cart on the 
northwest corner of Ninth Avenue and Fortieth Street, he 
will sing a bit of Carmen as he wraps up the bundle, and 
do it so well that you will be tempted to buy out his entire 
stall. The fresh ring of his baritone voice is worth the price. 

The market is open every day. Long before dawn, Greek 
and Italian hucksters are busy assembling, their wares. 
Business is conducted after dark by torchlight. The best 
day to see the picturesque spot is Saturday. 

Just before midnight, things go for the asking. The 
venders don’t want to carry their vegetables over Sunday. 
Shouting prices, waving torches and gesticulating, they 
weave themselves into a picture that suggests a medieval 
market scene rather than New York and the twentieth 
century. 

* * * * 

THE SIDE-SHOWS OF 42ND STREET 

Every other door in the block between Eighth and Seventh 
Avenues on 42nd Street, is a stay-put side-show. Good 
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old-fashioned country circus barkers line the sidewalks 
shouting, “This way, Ladi-ees and Gentlemennnnn ! The 
most wonderful show in town! See five dollars’ worth for 
five cents! !” 

At the tag-end of the afternoon, the side-shows blink open 
their eyes like so many sleepy night owls. 

As we turn off Ninth Avenue in their direction, I am going 
to take you for just a moment into one of my pet umbrella 
shops at 3 16 West 42nd Street. It is run by William Cherry. 
The place is a two-by-four cubby-hole and all the work in 
it is done by hand. 

Pick any color. If Mr. Cherry hasn’t just the shade you 
want, he will find it. He has some nice things in handles 
too — a few amber ones that are very lovely. 

* * * * 

THE FLEA CIRCUS 

The Side-Show of Shows on 42nd Street is the Flea Circus 
at Hubert’s Museum. It plays every thirty minutes, from 
nine a.m. until midnight, at 228 West 42nd Street. The 
price of admission is 15c. 

Sixty fleas in the cast are put through their paces by 
Herbert L. Heckler, who has been training fleas all his life. 
Their talents range from dancing on a dime to pulling a 
miniature chariot. Rudolph, is the star performer. He can 
pull heavier weights than any of the others, but has the 
artist’s temperament. He sometimes tires of his job and 
attempts to jump out of his box. 

Strange circus freaks share floor space and gate receipts 
with the flea show. All of the characters found in summer, 
under the big tent of the traveling circus, gather at the 
Hubert Museum for the winter months. The Fat Lady, the 
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Wild Man from Borneo and the Tattooed Boy appear in 
person. 

* 3|C 5jC 

SUBWAY READING 

On the second landing of the down-town subway steps at 
the northwest comer of 42nd Street and Seventh Avenue, 
there is a tiny, hole-in-the-wall bookstore that deals in 
foreign periodicals and daily papers as well as current 
English, French, German and Italian novels. 

One of the best sellers as far as newspapers go, is Hitler’s 
journal. 

* * * * 

THE VIOLIN-MAKER 

Giovanni Longiaru has been making violins for twenty- 
eight years. 

If you climb three flights of musty stairs at 121 West 
42nd Street, you will find him tucked off in a small workshop 
overlooking the busy thoroughfare. 

He takes old and seasoned wood to fashion the instru- 
ments. He comes from Venice. His method of making 
violins is after the manner of his beloved and revered Italian 
maestros. No longer young, with little money saved out 
of years of labor, Giovanni Longiaru has the optimism of 
the very youthful. You will discover it in the singing 
quality of his violins. They range in price from $10.00 to 
$4,000.00. 

* * * * 

DENTIST TO GENIUS 

Dr. David Saletan at 140 West 42nd Street works on the 
molars of literary and dramatic stars. In his funny little 
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skylight office you may run across Max Bodenheim or 
Richard Le Gallienne. Faithful customers are his stock in 
trade. 

sjc * * =4= 

AT. THE SIGN OF THE THREE BALLS 

Simpson, the pawnbroker, of 143 West 42nd Street has 
been loaning money on anything from fur coats to a diamond 
sparkler for more years than DeWolf Hopper can remember. 

Drop in and see when his sales of unredeemed pledges are 
to be held. There are always some good values at his 
auctions, particularly in an off season. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Famous people have walked or driven through Fortieth 
Street. Most of them found their way to the Beaux Arts 
Restaurant at 80 West Fortieth Street, the night Jacques 
Bustanoby opened it in 1902. 

Reggie Vanderbilt, Lillian Russell, Harry Thaw, Stanford 
White, Howard Chandler Christy, Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt, John Jacob Astor and Gaby des Lys were in the crowd. 

Here Alfred Vanderbilt staged his famous horse-show 
parties (a horse was dragged in from the street to be the 
guest of honor at one of his midnight suppers) — and here 
Texas Guinan opened her first night club. 

Celebrities living in the studios above the restaurant to- 
day include Leyendecker, The Saturday Evening Post cover 
man, and Leon Gordon, the portrait painter. 

Fortieth Street between Fifth and Sixth Avenues still 
bears the name “Doctors’ Row,” although the last doctor 
has long since disappeared from the block. During the 
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Victorian era the more prominent physicians of the city con- 
gregated in the brownstone-front houses. 

But two private residences are left to-day, Numbers 50 
and 52. They belong to the Misses Friede and Bertha 
Pagenstecher. Their father, Albert Pagenstecher, a wealthy 
paper manufacturer, built the houses in 1853, after the plans 
of Jacob Wrey Mould, the English architect who brought 
brownstone fronts to New York. 

The Pagenstechers were among the last of the old New 
York residents to give up their horses and carriage. As 
recently as 1931, they put their horses out to pasture and 
retired the family coachman and brougham. 

The Pagenstechers’ houses are now overshadowed by the 
molar-spiked black and gold lines of the American Radiator 
Building, of which some one remarked that it needed only 
a few colored elevator boys with gold teeth, to make the 
color scheme complete. The forbidding heights of the 
Jewelers’ Building and a scattering of lofts and clubs, in- 
cluding the Engineers and the Republican Club, stand near 
by. The houses face Bryant Park and the Public Library. 
This great pile of white stone stands on the site of the old 
city reservoir. 

Another relic of the past in the vicinity is Bryant Hall, 
built shortly after the Civil War and christened Lyric Hall. 
It occupies the lower floors of the building that houses the 
Automat restaurant at 1087 Sixth Avenue. Here the belles 
and beaux of other days danced the polka and the schottische. 
It was the fashionable ballroom of the period. 

As far back as I can remember, it has been a rehearsal 
hall. George White wouldn’t think of putting on a show 
that hadn’t tried out its steps in Bryant Hall. He is supersti- 
tious about it. 
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When Bryant Hall isn’t doing time for rehearsals it serves 
as a setting for Jewish weddings, and a meeting-place for 
Communists and strike-breakers. 

From his studio windows in the Knickerbocker Office 
Building, at 152 West 42nd Street, Charlie Williams, the 
illustrator, can look down on the side-shows of the block. 
The Knickerbocker used to be owned by John Jacob Astor. 
When it was a hotel, any one who ever came to town stopped 
in for a drink at the bar where hung Maxfield Parrish’s 
famous mural, Old King Cole, now in the Racquet Club. 

Johnny Considine’s Cafe was just across from the Knicker- 
bocker in the old Metropolis Hotel — a favorite hang-out of 
Diamond Jim Brady. This neighborhood is rich in theatrical 
memories. Where the Rialto stands was Hammerstein’s 
Opera House, and near it the Sans-Souci at which Irene 
Castle danced. 

In this section, the crossroads for celebrities, you may 
meet any one from Otto Kahn to Charlie Chaplin. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Del Pezzo 100 West Fortieth Street. 

Italian restaurant patronized by opera singers. 

Dinner or luncheon for two costs around $3.00 

Emil’s (formerly Bustanoby’s) 80 West Fortieth Street. 

Supper club. Small and intimate, French cooking. 

Whoopee for two $5.00 

F. W. Woolworth 463 Fifth Avenue. 

The five-and-ten of the Four Hundred. 

Glass and china department, good cocktail set $1,20 

The Ellenikon Music Shop 300 West Fortieth Street. 

Greek music store. Sells maps of Grecian islands, Athenian 
dance music and ikons. Don’t spend over $1.00. 

Mr. Couphopoulos 306 West Fortieth Street. 

Greek and Turkish delicacies. 

Ripe olives spiced in garlic 30c 
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Paddy's Market.. Runs along Ninth Avenue from 38th to 42nd Street. 
$3.00 will buy week's supply of food. 

Side-Shows of 42nd Street Eighth to Seventh Avenues. 

William Cherry's Umbrella Shop 316 West 42nd Street. 

Hand-sewn umbrellas $4.50 

Flea Circus — Hubert Museum 228 West 42nd Street. 

Admission free. Side-show costs about 15c 

Subway Bookstore. .Northwest corner 42nd Street and Seventh Avenue. 
Down the stairs — foreign periodicals. 

Giovanni Longiaru, violin maker 121 West 42nd Street. 

Fiddles as low as $10.00 as high as $4,000.00. 

Dr. David Saletan 140 West 42nd Street. 

Dentist to the theatrical and literary world. Moderate prices. 

Uncle Simpson 143 West 42nd Street. 

Park Avenue pawnbroker, good values in unredeemed pieces. 

T ransit 

Fifth Avenue bus lines, Sixth Avenue elevated, 42nd Street cross- 
town car (don’t try to make time on it), Broadway, Seventh, Eighth 
and Ninth Avenue surface cars, West Side subway, B. M. T. and Ninth 
Avenue elevated trains all pass through the section of town described 
in this chapter. Fare on everything but the Fifth Avenue buses, 5c. It 
costs 10c to< ride on a bus. 



Dealers in gold bricks are scattered over town; some of 
them in the neighborhood of the Grand Central Station, 
watching for the unsuspecting tourists who pour forth in a 
steady stream from incoming trains. 

They handle gold bricks in other forms: perhaps a rope 
of pearls, a bolt of cloth or a fur scarf supposedly smuggled 
in on ships. The strands of pearls are glass beads strung 
on cheap thread, and better values in the same commodity 
may be found in the ten-cent store. The fur scarfs are 
always dyed, and seldom genuine. While the bolts of cloth 
may be of good quality, you will find yourself overcharged 
on the yardage. The men who sell these questionable bar- 
gains carry their stock over their arms, or keep it in large 
black automobile delivery cars with no name on them. 
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Also lurking in front of the Grand Central Station, as 
well as in front of many of the big h otels, are what is known 
in New York as Gyp taxi-cabs. They are easily spotted 
because the cars are shy on the rate signs, usually shabby, 
and invariably driven by poorly dre ssed men. 

If you take one of these cabs, you will be charged far more 
than the rate of the ordinary taxi fare. Unfortunately, there 
are still many in New York. The safest way to avoid them 
is to examine the rate sign at the siid«, before you enter the 
cab. It should read “15c for the first quarter-mile, 5c for 
every quarter-mile thereafter.” Yellow Terminal, Keystone 
and Paramount and Parmelee Taxis sire some of the better- 
known and reliable companies. 

With the aid of these taxis, the subways, elevated trains 
and street-cars, you can easily find your way about New 
York. Don’t try to do it in your own car. It is difficult 
to park in crowded city streets. If you are from out of 
town, you will have a hard time learning the traffic regula- 
tions, rules revised so often that even New Yorkers can’t 
keep up with changing directions. 

But if you are encumbered with a car, there are large 
garages convenient to all of the big ho tels where the monthly 
rate runs about thirty dollars. Dead storage costs about 
fifteen dollars for thirty days. If you wish to rent a car, 
there is the Square Drive Yourself Corporation, at 2041 
Broadway, whose automobiles average around 12c a mile 
for the first fifty miles and 5c a mile after that. This is the 
charge for a Ford. 

If you are intent upon going .Ritzy, a limousine with 
liveried chauffeur may be had for S4.00 an hour from the 
Pennsylvania Cadillac Motor Service at 407 East 61st Street. 
A Rolls-Royce costs $3.00 for shopping and calling trips. 
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Straight driving is $4.00 an hour. These cars may be en- 
gaged from the Rolls Renting Service at 318 East 48th 
Street. 

If you agree to rent a Rolls-Royce for a month or longer, 
Brewster and Company, the American distributors for the 
Rolls-Royce Company will put your monogram on the door 
and fresh flowers in the little vase each day. These extra 
gadgets bring the cost up to $7.00 an hour. 

Now that that’s settled, let’s go back to our Don’ts. 

Don’t buy theater tickets from the scalpers who stand 
around the lobbies of the playhouses. They may be selling 
you the real thing and they may not. You will have no 
redress if you find that you have been double-crossed. And 
you will have a hard time trying to catch the man who sold 
them. If you are looking for bargains in cut-rate tickets go 
to Gray’s Drug Store on the southeast corner of 43rd Street 
and Broadway. Here, at Joe Leblang’s Ticket Agency, are 
listed the current attractions. 

But don’t stop at the main counter. Push your way 
through to the basement bargains, and the Public Service 
Ticket Office. Be prepared for a football rush, as the place 
is always crowded, but there are real buys in theater tickets 
if you have the patience to fight for them. 

I am not going to tell you about the big theaters or movie 
shows. With the aid of the Leblang people (Mr. Leblang 
himself, is dead), the daily papers and the electric signs of 
Broadway, you can find any of them, even if you are not 
familiar with the city. I am much more concerned with your 
activities before and after the theater. Whatever you see, a 
good dinner helps make the play a success. Our next chapter 
will be devoted to interesting places where you may lunch or 
dine in the White Light District. 
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IF YOU ARE A STRANGER 

New York streets are numbered north of Washington 
Square. South of the square they have been given names 
and run east and west. The avenues extend north and 
south. Broadway is the only thoroughfare that runs diago- 
nally and crosses the majority of avenues. Fifth Avenue 
is the division line between east and west house numbers on 
the side-streets. If you get lost and are not sure of the 
street you are looking for, ask the nearest policeman. 

As to subways, there are four main systems: the Lexington 
Avenue on the East Side, the Independent System on Eighth 
Avenue, the Broadway-Seventh Avenue (West Side) and 
the B.M.T. which runs from Brooklyn and various other 
parts of near Long Island to New York. The Hudson River 
Tubes run from New York to Jersey City, Newark and 
Hoboken. 

There are four elevated railroad lines on Manhattan Is- 
land. They are the Second, Third, Sixth, Ninth Avenue 
lines. Surface cars run on all of the main avenues except 
Park and Fifth. They cross town at 14th, 23rd, 34th, 42nd, 
59th and 125th Streets. 

As to buses, you will find them slightly more expensive, 
but much more comfortable to ride in if you have the time. 
The Fifth Avenue bus plies between Washington Square, 
the Pennsylvania Station Terminal, Riverside Drive, Fifth 
Avenue and Washington Heights. One even runs to Jack- 
son Heights on Long Island. They are numbered according 
to the district for which they are bound. Be sure to ask 
the bus man where his car is going before you board it. 
Being guided by the numbers sometimes results in confusion. 

There are several Airway Companies in New York. I 
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won’t list them because you can find their addresses at any 
Tourist Bureau. As to air mail, planes leave New York 
daily for the Pacific Coast and other parts of the United 
States. The airports are all out of town, either on Long 
Island, or in New Jersey. 

The two important railroad terminals are the Grand 
Central Station at 42nd Street and Madison and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station at 34th Street and Seventh 
Avenue. 

Practically all of the telephones in New York are run by 
the dial system. If you want to send a telegram, it can 
be done by phone. 

The steamship lines are also listed at any Tourist Informa- 
tion Bureau. Most of the Transatlantic Companies have 
piers on the North River near Fourteenth Street. The 
steamboat companies that ply between New York and South 
America - have docks on the East River side. The North 
German Lloyd uses Brooklyn piers for its boats. 

If you want to get a passport, go to the Sub-Treasury 
Building at Wall and Nassau Streets. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


Square Drive Yourself Corporation 2041 Broadway. 

Pennsylvania Cadillac Motor Service 407 East 61st Street, 

Rolls Renting Service 318 East 48tli Street 

Gray's Drug Store 1482 Broadway. 


Cut-rate theater tickets at Joe Leblang's Ticket Agency. 



Chapter Three 



Take Your 
Choice 


I am listing these restaurants according to the streets. Pick 
the location nearest to the theater or movie where you 
intend to spend the evening, and then choose a restaurant on 
that block. 

You will save time, and be able to eat in comfort if you 
dine within shouting distance of the play for which you 
have tickets. 

* * * 

42nd STREET 

THE OYSTER BAR 

Ask anybody in the Grand Central Station to show you 
the way. It is on the lower level of that catacombistic 
edifice. The best oysters in town are served here, and they 
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aren’t expensive. Don’t dress. Everything comes lunch- 
counter fashion. The customers perch on high revolving 
stools in front of long white marble counters. Oyster stew, 
in season, and made with cream, 75c; oyster roast, 70c. 
Each order is a meal in itself. 

* * * * 

THE ATHENS CAFE 

Up one flight of stairs at 259 West 42nd Street. It is 
the best restaurant in the neighborhood called Little Greece. 
Barbecued lamb wrapped in fig leaves and chicken prepared 
k la Troy are specialties. Greek food is a mixture of Ar- 
menian and Turkish recipes. You can get a very good dinner 
(it is a la carte) for 75c. 

>fc j|< 5|C 

44th STREET 

THE BLUE RIBBON 

You can’t miss it at 145 West 44th Street. Every Ger- 
man in town knows this restaurant, from Schmeling to 
Kreisler, and it boasts a daily Stammtisch — reserved for 
musicians. For fine pigs’ knuckles, tender and juicy sauer- 
kraut, cheese cake and excellent coffee, I suggest the Blue 
Ribbon. 

It is the only place in New York where you can get 
Pommersche Gaensbrust with succulent hearts of artichoke. 
The man dressed from head to foot in spotless white linen, 
who greets you at the door, is Max, the maitre d’hdtel. 
When you become a real habitue of the place, Mr. Fischer, 
the proprietor himself, will suggest the specialty of the day. 
This shows that you “belong.” Table d’hote dinner $1.50. 
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SARDl’S 

A restaurant made famous by the theatrical crowd and 
Rian James’ Hat Check Girl; 234 West 44th Street is the ad- 
dress. Here you will find every actress and actor in the 
United States some time or other, as well as producers, play- 
wrights, authors, angels and press-agents, from George Tyler, 
Fannie Hurst and John Erskine to Sam Goldwyn and Claude 
Greneker. The best time to go is around noon or just after 
the theater. Gard, the Russian cartoonist, sketched the 
celebrities that decorate the walls. 

* * * * 


DARUMA 

Up one flight of stairs, at 1145 Sixth Avenue, between 
44th and 45th Streets, on the west side of the block, is 
served real Japanese food at moderate prices. The Sixth 
Avenue El runs past the windows, but if you sit back in 
the restaurant, the roar of the trains will not bother you. 
Sukiyaki is featured. The bamboo shoots, green peppers and 
steak used for it are brought to the table and the dish pre- 
pared right before your eyes. The price is 75c. 

* * * * 


OLD PRINTS 

I often dodge in and out of traffic at 44th Street and 
Broadway for a brief visit to the Astor Hotel, slipping down- 
stairs to glimpse again the early prints of New York col- 
lected by Colonel Muschetiheim. They are delightful views 
of a portion of the city that is fast disappearing. Quaint 
houses, little-known thoroughfares and picturesque street 
venders form the subjects. 
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Colonel Muschenheim has long since been dead. He was 
a famous hotel man. Famous not only for the Astor but 
for the Arena on. West 31st Street, a great restaurant that 
was packed with the sporting and theatrical crowd a quarter 
of a century or more ago. 

* * * * 

45th STREET 

THE DIVAN PARISIEN 

East of Fifth Avenue at 17 East 45th Street. The food is 
good and the side-wall divans of well-worn leather are com- 
fortable. This is a restaurant in which to linger over fine 
dishes. A smart crowd patronizes it. Dinner if well ordered 
may run around $4.00 or $5.00 for two. 

The management leans toward revolutionary ideas, such 
as a machine which some one in the place invented. It 
extracts the acid from strawberries. 

* * * * 

THE ACTORS’ DINNER CLUB 

Down in the basement of 165 West 45th Street dinner is 
served every evening by members of the theatrical profession 
to their own people. The slogan is “Come yourself, bring 
your friends and help us carry on.” It is an organization 
formed for the benefit of unemployed actors. 

One dollar buys a choice of delicious soup, meat or fish, 
vegetables, salad, dessert and coffee. I strongly recommend 
the pie. Marcel Gary, the chef who bakes it, once cooked 
for Sherry. Steak and kidney pie is another one of his 
pet dishes. 

You are likely to run across all sorts of celebrities and 
any one of them may get up and do a song and dance during 
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the course of the meal. Helen Morgan has sung here. Mary 
Ellis acted, Mabel Taliaferro served as hostess and Daniel 
Frohman made impromptu speeches in the restaurant that 
has grown to be one of the most popular in town. 

* * * 

46th STREET 

MRS. STANLEY’S 

Across the street from St. Mary’s Church is a large plate- 
glass window bearing the number, 136 West 46th Street, 
with the legend, “Mrs. Stanley’s Home-Cooked Food.” 

All over this continent has traveled the lure of Mrs. 
Stanley’s lemon pies. For twenty-seven years she has been 
making them as an accompaniment to a full course table 
d’hote dinner which one can have for 50c. But this is not 
all that invites interest.. The walls of her restaurant are 
covered with photographs of every actor and actress known 
to the stage. They are autographed, and bear messages 
such as “With love for dear Mrs. Stanley,” or “Fond 
memories of dear Mrs. Stanley.” From Lillian Russell, 
Weber and Field, David Warfield, Belasco, Frank Bacon, 
Texas Guinan, on through a seemingly never-ending list. 
Ninety per cent, of Mrs. Stanley’s patrons are of the theater. 
It does not matter if some of lesser magnitude are without 
money. Mrs. Stanley takes care of them just the same. “I 
do not figure that they are running a bill with me,” she 
explained. “I just call it a gift and let it go at that. But 
do you know, they come back and pay me if it takes years. 
I have never had any losses to speak of through giving away 
good wholesome food. I am opening another cafeteria at 
689 Eighth Avenue, because the idle actors and actresses in 
that neighborhood need me so much.” 
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DINTY MOORE’S # 

Everybody on Broadway knows Dinty Moore. His 
glittering brass and glass front food emporium at 216 West 
46th Street is famous for beefsteak and onion sandwiches. 

It is a good central place to go for dinner and also a fine 
after-theater spot. You may see Lou Holtz there along with 
Irving Berlin and Fannie Bryce. A table is usually set 
aside for them. A dollar will cover the bill. 

Next door to Dinty Moore’s, at 226 West 46th Street, 
flourished up to a few years ago Annie Linke, a warm friend 
and useful character to women of fashion. They found at 
Linkie’s cash for bridge debts, money for cast-off clothing 
and a ready market for superfluous jewels and furs. 

Names that ranged from Millicent Rogers Salm Ramos 
to John Jacob Astor figured in Annie Linke’s business deal- 
ings. Even Dinty Moore appeared on her books. “And 
sure didn’t I keep him out of jail many a time,” laughed 
the old Irishwoman. Only those privileged to be on her 
mailin g list knew that behind the simple lettering “T. Linke, 
Acorn Filters” on the first-floor window of the old brown- 
stone house existed society’s junk dealer. Red wig awry, 
a pleasant bit of blarney on her tongue and a shrewd eye 
for bargaining made Linkie an unforgetable figure. 

* * * * 

barbetta’s 

If you are in the mood for spaghetti, try 321 West 46th 
Street. Some of the most palatable Italian food in New 
York is served in this reconverted brownstone-front house, 
that is not at all prepossessing as to exterior. A two-dollar 
bill will more than pay for all you care to eat, and this 
means service for two. The menu is a la carte. 
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tokiwa 

Another Japanese restaurant with a menu that is simple, 
well-cooked and reasonable. If you like Oriental food and 
happen to be in this vicinity, it is worth trying. The number 
i s 44 West 46th Street. It lies between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues, on the south side of the block. 

* * * * 

47th STREET 

Try every other basement door-bell on both sides of the 
block from Sixth to Fifth Avenues. When the peek-hole 
pops open, and a pair of beady brown eyes peer out, casually 
announce that you were there the night before with Johnny 
Walker. Whether it’s Moriarty, Jean or Louie, the formula 
will work. You may find yourself led into the silver-dollar 
bar or a speak-easy de luxe. The food will be universally 
good, well cooked and reasonable. But — drinks come high, 
and the ordering of them is practically compulsory. The 
easiest way out is an Old-Fashioned or Bacardi at the bar, 
while your meal is being prepared. 

This method of crashing speak-easy gates isn’t limited to 
47th Street. It holds good for every block in the Forties 
and Fifties, where brownstone-front houses are still standing. 

* * * * 

48th STREET 

THE TAVERN 

Roast beef and ale on tap set forth in an atmosphere that 
will make any Englishman feel at home is to be had at 
156 West 48th Street. 

The walls are of paneled oak, the ceilings beamed, and 
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the windows mullioned. What more could you ask? It 
is a quiet leisurely place where the waiter will not present 
your check for $1.50 or $2.00 until you insist. 

* * * * 


THE RAJAH 

Mody, the man who runs this East Indian restaurant 
at 237 West 48th Street, is a Parsee. He permits no beef, 
pork, fat or skin to be used in his kitchen, He is one of 
three Parsees in this country. 

The specialty of the house is curry and rice, Bombay 
duck, rose-petal coffee and tamarind. The duck isn’t duck 
at all. Tamarind is a tropical drink. Mr. Mody’s dinners 
are well worth the 75c he charges, if for no other reason 
than learning what Bombay duck and tamarind are. He 
and his wife do the cooking and serving. The place is deco- 
rated with rare East Indian prints and is spotlessly clean. 

* * * * ** 

49th STREET 

BAYRISCHER-HOF 

East 86th Street and the ftruM-houses all in one, dressed 
up and moved down to 165 West 49th Street. It offers 
everything from singing waiters in native Bavarian costume, 
to red cabbage and pretzels. The food is inexpensive, filling 
and well cooked. Open from eleven a.m. to three a.m. A 
dinner for two averages about $2.00. 

3{C * * * 

zucca’s 

Another spaghetti palace, the address this time 118 West 
49th Street, the spaghetti served with a magnificent choice 
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of sauces. You may find it more amusing to try different 
Italian restaurants, instead of going back to the same old 
place,' even if you are a devotee of Italian cooking. The 
food is very good here and the prices are low. 

* * * * 


CHILI VILLA 

This Mexican restaurant at 109 West 49th Street, popular 
with authors, playwrights and actors, is run by a woman 
and her daughter from New England. They don’t speak 
Spanish. 

Frank Sullivan and Howard Dietz were responsible for 
my visit to it. Everything is excellent. Try the tamales 
and the chili and old-fashioned New England fish chowder 
served on Friday nights. The combination enchiladas are 
quite famous and can be got in no other New York restau- 
rant. The doors open at twelve noon and close at six a.m. 
Prices are low. 


* * 5jc 5fc 

dave’s blue room 

The sporting crowd hangs out at 791 Seventh Avenue. 
If you try this place for a three-decker sandwich, you may 
find your favorite booky sitting across the table. Broad- 
way columnists also frequent this restaurant, Mark Hel- 
linger, Sidney Skolsky, Walter Winchell and George Ross 
among them. 

* * * * 

lindy’s 

Don’t mention Arnold Rothstein’s name at 1655 Broad- 
way. This is the restaurant where the gambler answered 
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the f am ous phone call (booth still standing), that led him 
to make a date with Death. 

The food is good. I like the chopped liver and onion 
sandwiches on rye bread. Average prices. Spitale and Bitz, 
the go-betweens in the Lindbergh kidnaping case, are faith- 
ful patrons. 

* * * * 

roth’s grill 

Fine chopped steak sandwiches are served at 727 Seventh 
Avenue, another talk-it-over place for the sporting crowd. 
Good spot to go to after the theater, if you are interested 
in types. 

* * * *. 

BEEFSTEAK CHARLIE’S 

Those were the good old days when Beefsteak Charlie 
first hung out his shingle at 216 West Fiftieth Street. The 
waiters have that independent air born of years of popu- 
larity. 

The take-it-or-leave-it manner with which you are served 
steak-on-toast-with-Bermuda-onions at 50c a portion need 
not ruffle you however. Jack Dempsey, Mabel Bolles — 
Queen of Diamonds — and Levine-the-Flying-Man get the 
same treatment and come back for more. 

* * * * 


LORANGE 

A Russian, formerly chef to the Imperial family, does the 
cooking, at 15 West 51st Street. Tiny, piping-hot pancakes, 
spread with the best caviar, and sour cream, are served in the 
winter. There is music and the cost of a dinner runs about 
$3.00 a couple. 
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THERESE WORTHINGTON GRANT’S 

is a nice place to take out-of-town relatives. The number 
is 290 Park Avenue. It used to be Pierre’s old restaurant 
before he built the fashionable hotel of that name on 61st 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Famous parties have been staged here. Debutante affairs 
that sometimes cost fifty thousand dollars had this spot for 
a background. 

Therese Worthington Grant, who was born and reared in 
Kentucky, has recently leased the space. It has been re- 
decorated and renovated. Also new is the scale of prices. 
Chicken dinner at $1.25 a portion is a novelty in this setting. 
The cooking is the sort you hope to find south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. 

* * * * 

I have purposely avoided the more highly priced res- 
taurants. You can get into any of the places listed without 
either swallowtails or a tuxedo. 

5fC 2)C 5|C 3|C 

HISTORY OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Few celebrities may claim the distinction to-day of resid- 
ing permanently in the heart of New York, a part of town 
once populated by the aristocracy of the late Victorian era. 

Still living in that small section which extends from 
Fortieth to Fiftieth Streets with Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
for boundary-lines are Mr. and Mrs. Finley Shepard, Philip 
Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Walton Goelet when 
they are in the United States (most of their time is spent 
in Europe), Daniel Frohman and Dorothy Parker. 

The former Helen Gould’s home at 579 Fifth Avenue was 
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the residence of her father, the late Jay Gould. Built of 
brownstone, with a mansard roof, it harks back to the nine- 
teenth century for architecture and furnishings. Philip 
Rhinelander lives in a house of the same vintage at 18 West 
48th Street. Very similar in design is the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Goelet at 581 Fifth Avenue. But like the Gould- 
Shepard home it has been shorn of front steps. 

When these houses were built, there were pleasant bits 
of greenery in front, with a long and imposing flight of 
steps leading up to the door. The widening of the avenue to 
accommodate traffic made it necessary to lop off the space- 
taking stairways. 

D ani el Frohman, dean of theatrical managers, lives on top 
of the Lyceum Theater in West 45th Street between Sixth 
Avenue and Broadway. He is the only tenant in the build- 
ing. A small elevator on the first landing of the grand 
stairway in the lobby hauls friends up to his retreat. It is 
a very interesting spot with thousands of autographed 
pictures of stage stars decorating the walls. 

Mr. Fr ohman loves to give parties. His well-trained 
Filipino valet manages the refreshments. Whenever there is 
a show at the Lyceum he usually invites some friends for 
the nearest meal. 

There is a trap-door sort of affair in the living-room wall 
which opens out upon the theater. From the peep-hole, 
guests may watch any play that happens to be on. 

Dorothy Parker, the poetess, calls the Algonquin home. 
This hotel at 49 West 44th Street is the headquarters of the 
Chowder and Marching Club which Miss Parker and Irvin 
Cobb organized. “The one rule in our club,” explained Irvin 
Cobb, “is that there be no chowder, eating, or marching, 
otherwise the sky’s the limit.” 
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Everybody from Ben Lindsey to Jack Dempsey has held 
forth at some time or other in the Algonquin. During the 
Judge’s skirmish with Bishop Manning, he began his day 
with shredded wheat and a soft-boiled egg at this hotel. 

In the orchid-giving moments of Jack Dempsey to Estelle 
Taylor, the Algonquin was the scene of their meetings. 

Speak-easies, however, get the major part of the after- 
dinner trade. Go to the Algonquin around noon. You are 
certain of finding at least half a dozen celebrities. Ask 
George Jacques, the head-waiter, to point them out. Every- 
body loves this spot-light. They are there to be seen and to 
see one another. 

The midnight Welsh rabbits in which the hotel specializes 
are very good, if you don’t mind a not-too-crowded dining- 
room. Personally I find it attractive. It is a relief to eat 
where you can really hear what your best beau is saying. 

Across the street from the Algonquin, on the southeast 
corner of 44th Street and Sixth Avenue stands the old Hip- 
podrome, famous in its time for the greatest all-round indoor 
circus in the world. Marcelline, the great clown, used to do 
his stunfs here; May Worth, queen of the sawdust ring, 
performed on this huge stage, and as a special feature of 
every performance the floor was rolled back with the aid 
of machinery. A turn of the wrist switched the tank into 
position and the stage transformed into a great pool of water. 
This mechanism was considered one of the wonders of the 
age. I doubt if it has been used since the Hippodrome 
passed from a circus to a twice-a-day movie. 

Another landmark in the Forties is St. Mary’s Church at 
145 West 46th Street. It is the highest Episcopal Church 
in New York as far as ritual goes, the only difference be- 
tween it and the Catholic Church being thfit mass at St. 
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Mary’s is said in English, instead of Latin. There is also a 
confessional in the church. 

If you are stopping in this neighborhood, the chimes you 
hear on Sunday morning are those of St. Mary’s. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter : 

The Oyster Bar Grand Central Station, on East 42nd Street. 

Straight from Cape Cod, served at a bar. 

The Athens Cafe 259 West 42nd Street 

Food as the Greeks enjoy it. 

The Blue Ribbon 145 West Uth Street 

A musicians’ rendezvous. 

234 West 44th Street. 

A galaxy of theatrical stars meets here. 

Daruma --I 145 Sixth Avenue. 

Japanese food at moderate prices. 

The Divan Parisien ^ East 45th Street. 

Relaxation, good food and that soignee feeling. 

The Actors’ Dinner Club ; 165 West 45th Street. 

Open to the public. 

Mrs. Stanley’s 136 West 46th Street. 

Home cooking for the actors. 

Dinty Moore’s ■ 216 West 46th Street. 

Beefsteak and onions. 


Barbetta’s 621 West 46th Street. 

Italian dishes, good and very reasonable. 

Tokiwa 44 West 46th Street. 

Oriental delicacies. 


The Tavern 156 West 48tli Street. 

A bit of old Piccadilly. 

The Rajah 237 West 48th Street. 

Food Parsee style. 

Bayrischer-Hof 165 West 49th Street. 

Bavarian delicacies. 

Zucca’s 118 West 49th Street. 


Spaghetti varied, but always good. 
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Chili Villa 109 West 49th Street. 

Mexico and New England make a good combination. 

Dave’s Blue Room 791 Seventh Avenue. 

Sporting tips with the food. 

Lindy’s 1655 Broadway. 

More sports. 

Roth’s Grill 727 Seventh Avenue. 

Dainties for racketeers. 

Beefsteak Charlie’s 216 West Fiftieth Street. 

A famous “joint.” 

Lorange 15 West 51st Street. 

You’ll like the Russian music and Russian food. 

Therese Worthington Grant 290 Park Avenue. 

Genteel southern cooking. 

Transit 

Fifth Avenue bus line, Sixth and Ninth Avenue elevated traips, Sixth, 
Broadway, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Avenue surface cars, B.M.T., 
West Side subway. 




Chapter Four 


After 

Midnight 



New York is in one of its most fascinating moods after the 
clock strikes twelve. Everything is accentuated. Night 
clubs assume a more hectic note. The street-lights seem a 
bit brighter and the most commonplace of individuals be- 
comes a potential adventurer. 

* * * * 

THE HOLLYWOOD 

If you are in the mood for a jazz band and beautiful girl 
show after that theater or movie, I suggest the Hollywood. 
You may find it interesting enough to stay an hour or so. 
The address is 1600 Broadway. There is no cover charge. 
Supper for two any night but Saturday will cost $4.00. 
Sometimes headliners of The Follies chorus work here. 
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I have listed this cabaret, because I want you to see at 
least one Broadway night club. But more exciting to me 
than ten night-club revues is the show staged at the Night 
Court — the 47th Street Police-Station, where the people 
themselves play leading roles. 

* * * 

THE TENDERLOIN STATION-HOUSE 

When you leave the Hollywood, walk down a block to 
47th Street and turn west. Keep going along this street 
until a pair of green lamps loom up ahead: the lights placed 
outside the 47th Street Police-Station. Green is the color 
used for all station-houses. The number of this one is 345 
West 47th Street. 

The door will be wide open. It has not been locked since 
1852. The first offender on that day was the Widow 
Murphy’s cow. She upset the police captain on the corner 
of 52nd Street and Eighth Avenue. The incident was re- 
corded in proper detail. If you care to see it, and if the 
desk sergeant happens to be in the right mood, he may show 
you the original entry. 

Famous names have followed that of Mrs. Murphy’s cow, 
in dramatic succession. The Orange Rioters, Nan Patter- 
son, Harry Thaw, Lefty Louie, the dying Rosenthal, Texas 
Guinan and her little girls, as well as stray giraffes, monkeys 
and what-not from Barnum and Bailey’s circus, have crossed 
the threshold of the old Tenderloin Station. 

At one time it had the busiest blotter in town. If you 
are lucky, you may strike a crowded hour. Tell the sergeant 
that you would like to take a look at some of the old cells 
and have your finger-prints made, just to see how it is done. 
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All of the policemen assigned to this station know the history 
of it. Get one of them to tell you some of the stories. 

* * * * 

THE FLY-BEAT 

Just across the street from the 47th Street Police-Station 
are the boys whoi cover the fly-beat. They are the district 
reporters assigned to a different section of the city each 
night. Their headquarters is in the basement of a walk-up 
brownstone tenement at 342 West 47th Street. 

The hide-away has been there for twenty years or more. 
Few, save fellow reporters, know of its existence. Every 
paper in town has a man on duty in each district. It is his 
business to get the facts of any big story that breaks in 
tha t territory. The news is phoned by him to the rewrite 
man of his particular paper, who turns it into the stories 
which fill the columns of our daily papers. 

Years of boiling down facts and picking only the essential 
news has given the district reporters a brevity of speech that 
makes each sentence a head-line. In fact, they talk in head- 
lines. As a type, they are quick nervous men, with the 
tenacity of a terrier that worries a rat. Famous among 
authors who cut their eye teeth as district reporters have 
been David Graham Phillips on the old New York World , 
Richard Harding Davis, 0. Henry, Charlie Somerville, and, 
more recently, Louis Weitzenkorn, the man who wrote Five 
Star Final. 

The dean of them all is Marc McGrath. He has seen 
forty years’ service and is still going strong. Jim Barrett, 
former city editor of the Morning World, now of the New 
York American, once said, “Marc can be in Harlem and 
scoop a story in Brooklyn.” 
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YE EAT SHOPPE 

I a dmi t that the name is against it. As a matter of fact, 
732 Eighth Avenue is nothing more nor less than a good old- 
fashioned midnight lunch-room camouflaged by a flossy title. 

Here you will find, from one o’clock on, a curious mixture 
of district reporters and vaudevillians. The latter are 
usually those who work on the subway circuit doing three- 
a-day. They are types. While you are watching them, you 
can get any sort of sandwich you want, or more substantial 
food. The cooking is done by an ex-vaudevillian. Clyde W. 
Miller, they call him. If Mr. Miller was half as good an 
actor as he is a cook, the theater lost something. Anything 
you order will come well under $1.00. 

* * * * 

There is much of New York to see after midnight, but we 
won’t try to do it all at once. The bread-line of cats at police 
headquarters, for example, and the city from Brooklyn 
Bridge, Harlem, the sky-line of 59th Street, from the win- 
dows of a hansom jogging through Central Park, Little Italy 
on a Fiesta Night, — but all that is another story. 

I want you to become thoroughly acquainted with the odd 
spots in the Forties, before we put foot in another part of 
town. 

* * * * 

DID YOU KNOW 

That the long queue of ragged silent men which forms 
every evening around meal-time in the little triangular 
square at 47th Street and Broadway, is a bread-line? 

And speaking of lines — the sky-line at this point hasn’t 
varied much in the past twenty years. It is one of the few 
sections of New York where the buildings look just about 
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the way they did when George M. Cohan was singing It s a 
Grand Old Rag . 

A few years before Mr. Cohan warbled this classic, the 
New York Roof Garden was flourishing at Broadway, and 
45th Street. The hit of the moment being Elsie Jams m 
Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway. The roof garden, as 
far as regular plays go, has long since passed, out of existence. 
But it is still used as a place of entertainment. Loew s 
chain of moving-picture theaters includes this roof. 

Night or day you may hear the ivories being tickled if you 
stroll through 45th and 46th Streets west of Broadway. 
This is Tin-Pan Alley. Irving Berlin has his offices at 
1607 Broadway, while the Harms Company, who publish 
popular songs, is at 62 West 45th Street. A hundred or 
more other popular song publishing houses hang out their 
shingles in this locality. Irving Berlin plays his tunes with 
one finger. He digs up the melody and his assistants do 
the scoring. One of them used to work with Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

None of the famous old boarding-houses of the O. Henry 
vintage remain. The last to disappear was Mother Rialto’s. 
It was a boarding-house for the acrobats. Five years ago 
Mother Rialto closed up shop and moved to Greenwood 
Lake, New Jersey. Her name is a familiar one, however, 
and still well-known on Broadway. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Hollywood 1600 Broadway. 

A carbaret with no cover charge. 

After nine, $2.00 straight. 

Before & la carte 

The Tenderloin Station-House 345 West 47th Street. 

The oldest police station in New York. 

A good show — straight drama, no time limit, free. 
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The Fly-Beat 342 West 47th Street 

District reporters’ hang-out. Ask for Hickie. 

Ye Eat Shoppe 732 Eighth Avenue 

Dinner or supper among the three-a-day circuit. 

Price Under $1.00. 



Chapter Five 


FROM 


Barbers to 
Green Cheese 



In this chapter, I am going to give you a series of addresses 
at random. Every number will be in the Forties. They are 
all easy to find, and in any one of the little shops, you will 
run across something unusual. For instance, take: 

JOE THE BARBER 

He works in the Algonquin Hotel at 59 West 44th Street 
and his last name is Guastella. A competent and pretty 
girl will give you a manicure for 75c. Both women and men 
come under her care. Sixty cents is the price of a man’s 
haircut — and with it is given all the theatrical news worth 
having. Joe has been mixed up in more dramatic gossip 
than any other barber in the world. There was that time 
when Thomas Meighan — but ask him yourself, he’s full of 
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chatter, and one of the town characters. Bill Tilden, Peter 
Arno, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Louis Bromfield, Conrad 
Nagel and Gene Sarazen are among his customers. 

* * * ^ 

Or, if you are a woman, the make-up salon at 580 Fifth 
Avenue may have more lure for you. 

THE TOURNEUR POWDER SHOP 

is its name. When you enter, you will be led to a comfort- 
able seat in front of a full-length mirror. Your hat is taken 
off, and your hair brushed carefully back from the face. 

A deft attendant experiments until she finds just the 
proper shade of powder, lipstick and eyebrow pencil for your 
skin. It is applied free of charge, if you purchase a box 
of powder. The shade of your frock will also be considered 
in the harmonizing of your color scheme. You can buy any 
tone of face powder you wish. It is mixed and blended 
to just the proper hue. 

* * * 5jC 

ARABIAN PERFUMES 

The Spaniard who runs the small shop at 1 145 West 44th 
Street calls himself Mr. Francisco Company. I believe the 
latter part of his name was something the printer tacked on 
his cards, but at any rate he is known as Mr. Company, an 
importer of rare Arabian perfumes made from the flowers 
of the Sahara. 

He travels back and forth from Algiers and Morocco 
once a year, bringing with him the oils of acacia flowers, 
violets, lilies, roses, and also chypre, musk and sandalwood. 
He sells the perfume at $2.00 an ounce or $1.00 a vial. It 
contains no alcohol and lasts indefinitely. 
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Mr. Company also stocks silver jewelry made by desert 
tribes. It is enameled in bright colors. The bracelets run 
from $10.00 to $20.00 each. Another interesting article 
which he carries is the Arabian burnoose. 

* * * * 

UNCLE SAM*S 

If your umbrella won’t open, parasol needs scrubbing, or 
mala cca cane requires a new ferule, call on Uncle Sam, at 
101 West 45th Street. He does all manner of repairing in 
these lines, reasonably and well. 

* * * * 

Two famous photographers are to be found in this neigh- 
borhood: 

PIRIE MACDONALD 

who focuses on men, and does more with his camera than 
a great many artists can accomplish with palette and brush. 
He has his studio at 576 Fifth Avenue. 

And 

MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 

photographs in all parts of the country most of the garden 
and estate pictures that appear in current magazines. Her 
address is 536 Fifth Avenue, on the east side of the street, 
between 44th and 45th Streets. 

5{C * * 

For anything pertaining to sports, no matter how small 
or large the order, I send every one I know to 

ABERCROMBIE AND FITCH 

on the northwest corner of Madison Avenue and 45th Street. 
Fisherman, hunters and rocking-chair sportsmen are con- 
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stantly turning up to buy a rod or two and swap yarns with 
friends. The place is a sort of sportsmen’s club. 

The wares are not limited, however, to fishing tackle and 
guns. A pair of the loveliest black and white crystal bottles 
I own came from this shop. It also deals in cocktail acces- 
sories that are new and novel. 

* * * * 

If you are a girl and looking for bargains in custom-made 
shoes of odd sizes, try 

NAT L. KLEIN 

at 19 West 46th Street. You can pick up stray pairs of 
slippers to match certain frocks, for a small sum of money, 
provided you wear the size that the store happens to have in 
stock. There is always a good supply of narrow widths. Mr. 
Klein likes to fit dancers’ feet. Rosita, who dances with 
Ramon, buys her slippers from him. Ludmila, Fontana’s 
partner, is another dancer that patronizes Klein’s. 

OLIVER MOORE 

who has a shop in the same block at Number 56, specializes 
in shoes and boots for golf, and polo players. He makes 
them to order and has a list of customers that rivals the 
Social Register. Mr. Moore also repairs the shoes he sells 
and does it so well that they look like new. 

* 5jC ^ 

MADE OVER PIPES 

This is a message to smokers, whose best friends won’t 
tell them that their pipes need cleaning. For 25c, the 
strongest pipe in the world can be made fresh and sweet. 
It is an overnight job for the little man who works 
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at 111 West 46th Street between Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue. 

* > 1 = * * 

THE FIVE-AND-TEN OF THE TENDERLOIN 

is on the east side of Eighth Avenue between 47th and 46th 
Streets. The profession of the residents of this neighbor- 
hood is reflected in the articles for sale at this 741 Eighth 
Avenue five-and-ten. 

Miniature jars and tubes of make-up cream, pencils, 
rouge and lipsticks fill the counters. Definitely, Woolworth 
becomes a cosmetician. Perhaps because every other house 
in the surrounding blocks is occupied by Broadwayites. 

* * * * 

S. KUWAYAMA 

The quick, smiling little Japanese merchant at 76 West 
47th Street will sell you bamboo sprouts, rice cakes, cocktail 
crackers and the most fragrant of teas. An interesting place 
to buy odds and ends for parties. Nothing very expensive. 

* * * * 

For monograms on pajamas or on anything else, go to 

CRAIG AND BRODERICK 

at 62 West 47th Street. They concentrate on fine handiwork 
and the most intricate of initials. 

* * * * 

If you want to give a fancy dress patty or go to a costume 
ball, ask 

CHRISDIE 

to help you. He has all sorts of favors and clothes. A funny, 
musty old place it is, but interesting to visit if you have half 
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an hour to spare. The address is 41 West 47th Street. Dr. 
William Beebe comes here for his costumes. Most of them 
are worn at Ezra Winter’s parties. 



There is a wig-maker on the same block — located at 
Number 77. 

DEUTSCHMANN 

is his name. He is a character : a man who has been dealing 
in toupees and transformations all his life and making most 
of those worn on the stage. He is the official wig-maker for 
the Shuberts and exceedingly proud of his calling. Mr. 
Birnstein is in business with him. 

* * * * 

For unexpurgated French songs, try 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC. 

just off Fifth Avenue at 18 East 48th Street. Some of the 
records are very clever and really amusing. Nothing has 
been censored in any of the verses. I suggest that you listen 
to Lucienne Boyer sing Les Filles De Les Nuits. The store 
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also carries the latest dance records at special prices. It 
specializes in imported records. 

* * * * 

VENDOME TABLE DELICACIES, INC. 

at 18 East 49th Street is another delicatessen shop that stocks 
poems in food. This particular place deals in wild straw- 
berry jam and the choicest snails in bottles ready to serve. 
And if you want a present for a hard-to-please friend, try 
their English Stilton cheese flavored with port wine, and 
molded in an amusing stone pot. It will cost $1.75. 

* * * * 

Go to 

THE HARMONY BOOK-SHOP 

if you wish to have your fortune told. It is a tiny store 
wedged in between two larger shops at 108 West 49th Street. 
Here, amid all sorts of occult and ism literature, you will 
find a bulletin-board. On it are tacked the cards bearing 
names and addresses of leading astrologers and psychics in 
New York. The Harmony-Shop also carries a complete 
stock of theosophical, astrological and occult books. , 

* * * * 

Broadway’s curiosity shop 

Visit Mrs. Trigger if you like odds and ends in jewelry, 
silverware, clothes, antiques or pictures. She buys from and 
sells to the theatrical crowd. 

Over a counter at 200 West 49th Street she conducts a 
business established since 1897 and familiar to every second- 
hand-shop browser in New York. 
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Doubling a little on our tracks — if you should suddenly 
want an aid to better hearing, call 

ACOUSTICON 

at 2 East 44th Street. This firm deals in hearing-aids, 
electrical and non-electrical, and things of that sort. They 
will even go so far as to fasten one of their theater ear-phones 
on your seat at whatever playhouse you care to visit. 

* 5(C * * 

If you like hand carpentering, you will appreciate the fine 
furniture turned out by Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s famous 
industrial shop, 

THE VAL-KILL SHOP 

The work is done by the people who live in Dutchess 
County, New York, near the Roosevelt home. But samples 
of it may be seen at 33 1 Madison Avenue. Once a year, Mrs. 
Roosevelt exhibits featured examples at her city residence, 49 
East 65th Street. 

The pieces are copies of early American Colonial designs, 
duplicated stick for stick, even to the pegging rather than 
nailing and gluing so often resorted to in modern furniture. 
The wood is hand-rubbed until it has a natural luster that 
surpasses any varnish. 

Each chair and table, bed or bookcase, is made for lifetime 
use. Nothing is expensive. 

* * 3jC 

One of the most prosperous libraries in the city is that 
owned by 

THE GENERAL SOCIETY OF MECHANICS AND TRADESMEN 
with headquarters at 18 West 44th Street. It is free to the 
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public. Be sure to see the fascinating collection of locks 
and keys, dating back to the first ones made. 

>}c >}c jfc 

Talking of locks — if you lose your trunk or automobile 
keys, phone 

THE A. B. KEY SHOPS 

at Bryant 9-1914. Their workshop is at 1201 Sixth Avenue, 
corner of 47th Street. They will fit a key to any lock in less 
time than it takes to tell. 

* * * * 

HUSBANDS FOR SALE 

The Hudson Storage Warehouse at 318 West 43 rd Street 
advertises Husbands for Sale. A large white placard dis- 
played in a dust-covered window offers bargains in that 
commodity. 

“But we do a better business in second-hand furniture,” 
says the proprietor when questioned. It is a funny old place, 
this Hudson Storage Warehouse. For twenty-three years, 
Mr. Flint, the owner, has been accumulating other people’s 
belongings. 

If you have the patience to do the four floors in which they 
are housed, you may find many bargains. I ran across a fine 
colored print of Newport Bay, an early trans-Atlantic yacht 
race regatta. It was in perfect condition. I paid $3.00 for 
it, a picture easily worth $25.00. 

The Lares and Penates of the famous Van Ness family 
have reposed in this warehouse since 1910. Van Ness Bald- 
win is the member of the clan who has been wrestling with 
the problem of their disposition. 
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In the same building with Mr. Flint is the 
BRADLEY STUDIO 

which rents paintings and furniture to theatrical dealers and 
producers. If you are so minded, and don’t feel like putting 
ready money into furniture, it is possible to rent odds and 
ends from Mr. Bradley for ten per cent, of the purchase price, 
paid every seven days. At the end of ten weeks you own the 
piece. This works very well for the theaters. If the play is 
a flop, they can send the furniture back; and if it is a suc- 
cess, they will have paid for it when ten weeks are up. 

* * * * 
max holden’s magic shop 

If you need tricks for a party, try Max Holden’s Magic 
Shop at 233 West 42nd Street. You can buy any sort of 
favor in the world here. Nothing is expensive and nothing is 
what it seems to be. Candy is rubber, bread is cotton and 
not a glass in the place holds liquid. 

* * * * 

And for your own private magician — doing sleight-of- 
hand tricks for the amusement of your guests may not be 
up your alley. If it isn’t, just call on 

JOHN MULHOLLAND 

for help. He hangs out his shingle in the Times Building 
on 42nd Street. The famous magician will pull rabbits from 
hats or find a canary in the cat. The minimum fee is $100.00 
an evening. 

* * * * 

If you are looking for photographs of Soviet Russia, call 
on: 
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HELEN BLACK 

the American representative of the Soviet Photo Agency. 
She has a tiny office at 11 West 42nd Street. Her pictures 
are cheap, interesting, and can not be duplicated. 

* * * * 

ALEXANDER TAYLOR 

runs an indoor golf school and sells school gym equipment 
at 22 East 42nd Street. He also specializes in the best 
quality of tennis nets. 

* * * * 

Don’t fail to visit the 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

in the Daily News Building at 220 East 42nd Street. Wallace 
Irwin and his wife say it is the most fascinating place in 
town, and never the same. The exhibits change constantly. 
Incidentally, watching the Daily News being printed, in the 
same building, is an amusing after-midnight occupation. 
Visitors are welcome, and for one unfamiliar with the getting- 
out of a newspaper, this is an experience. 

* * * * 

HUTCHINSON AND COMPANY 

at 15 East Fortieth Street deal in the better kind of under- 
wear for men. They specialize in pajamas, socks, ties, hand- 
kerchiefs, lounging robes and shirts to order. The prices may 
seem a trifle high. But the merchandise is of the best and 
you can be sure of the style. This firm repairs shirts, if 
you happen to own any that would be fresher for the turning 
of cuffs. 
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CHARLES AND COMPANY 

Do you belong to that small class of gourmets who admit 
a passion for green cheese? This particular kind of cheese 
is by no means easy to find. Few shops carry it. One of 
the few is Charles and Company, the store that deals in 
imported delicacies at 48 East 43rd Street. Charles pride 
themselves on stocking strange and rare foods. Honey from 
the Black Sea, Chinese nuts, truffles bottled in France, pate 
de foies gras of the best and green cheese are but samples 
of the vast array of delicacies they handle. 

Because there is so little demand for green cheese, it is 
ridiculously cheap. For fourteen cents you can buy enough 
to last months. 

The cheese is hard and dry and comes in little cylinders. 
It is made with goat’s milk and a peculiar kind of herb that 
grows only in the Alps. Grate four or five spoonfuls in 
a dish. Mix it into a fine paste with about the same amount 
of butter. Spread the creamy substance on thin slices of 
pumpernickel (black bread) and tell me if you don’t think 
it is the best appetizer in the world. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Joe Guastella, the Barber Algonquin Hotel, 59 West 44th Street. 

Theatrical gossip with your haircut and shave. 


The Tourneur Powder Shop 580 Fifth Avenue. 

Complexions to order free with box of powder. 

Oriental Gift Shop — Francisco Company 145 West 44th 'Street. 

Uncle Sam Umbrella Shop 101 West 45th Street. 

Repairs canes and umbrellas. Broadway character 

Pirie MacDonald 576 Fifth Avenue. 

Specializes in photographs of men. 

Mrs. Mattie Edwards Hewitt 536 Fifth Avenue. 


Photographs only interiors and gardens. 
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Abercrombie and Fitch Company Madison Avenue and 45th Street. 

A sporting-goods house that also has a fine glassware department. 

Nat L. Klein 19 West 46th Street. 

Odd shoes at low prices. Sample sizes. 

Oliver Moore 56 West 46th Street. 

Specializes in shoes for golf and polo players. Also repairs them. 

Strand Pipe Repairing Shop Ill West 46th Street. 

Cleans strong pipes for 25c. Overnight work. 

Five-and-Ten of the Tenderloin (F. W. Woolworth Company) 

741 Eighth Avenue. 

Features cosmetics. 

S. Kuwayama 76 West 47th Street. 

Japanese delicatessen store. 

Craig and Broderick 62 West 47th Street. 

Fine embroidery, monogrammed initials. 

Charles Chrisdie and Company 41 West 47th Street. 

Clothes for costume parties. 

Deutschmann and Birnstein 77 West 47th Street. 

Wig-maker to the theatrical trade. Fine toupees. 

The Gramophone Shop, Inc 18 East 48th Street. 

Unexpurgated French songs. 

Vendome Table Delicacies, Inc 18 East 49th Street. 

Rare delicatessen shop. Try their Stilton cheese. 

Harmony Book-Shop 108 West 49th Street. 

Carries addresses of the leading numerologists. 

Also stocks theosophical and occult publications. 

Trigger's (antiques) 200 West 49th Street. 

Runs the Broadway Curiosity Shop. 

The Val-Kill Shop 331 Madison Avenue. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt's Dutchess County Industries. 

The General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen. 18 West 44th Street. 
Free Lending Library. Fine exhibition of locks. 

The A. B. Key Shops 1201 Sixth Avenue. 

Useful if you lose your trunk or automobile keys. 

The Hudson Storage Warehouse 318 West 43rd Street. 

Advertises bargains in husbands but features second-hand furniture. 

The Bradley Studio 318 West 43rd Street. 

Rents paintings Tel. Longacre 5-4397 
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Max Holden’s (Magic Shop) 233 West 42nd Street. 

Tricks. 

John Mulholland Times Building. 

Magician. 

Helen Black 11 West 42nd Street. 

Photographer. 

Alexander Taylor 22 East 42nd Street. 

Golf pro, also specializes in tennis nets. 

Museum of Science and Industry 220 East 42nd Street. 

Fascinating* exhibits. 

Hutchinson and Company 15 East Fortieth Street. 

Make shirts ; also repair them. 

Charles and Company 48 East 43rd Street. 

Grocers. 




Chapter Six 


The 

Water-Front 



By this time you have a pretty good idea of the Forties. 
There isn’t a block in that section of New York which we 
haven’t touched upon. 

Now, I am going to take you to the other end, the water- 
front. We’ll start at the Battery and work up, stopping 
along the way at odd and unusual places. 

Shops that take on the character of the countries from 
which the incoming sailors bring wares, cluster in topsy- 
turvy rows along New York’s water-front streets. 

The Battery may be reached by any elevated train marked 
South Ferry. If you travel on the subway, get off at Bowling 
Green and turn south. It is not difficult to find this fascinat- 
ing portion of Manhattan Island which dates back to the 
days of early Dutch settlers. 
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TUGBOATS FOR HIRE 

If you want to rent a tugboat to go down the bay to 
greet some friend on an incoming ocean liner, stop and see 
Freddie Dalzell at 21 State Street. Mr. Dalzell’s father 
started the business some fifty years ago. His fleet of forty 
tugs do most of the harbor work around New York. Fifteen 
dollars an hour is the cost of hiring one, provided it isn’t 
after six o’clock. Then it is $25.00. Convenient to know 
if you have just missed an ocean liner. Call Bowling Green 
9-5626. The Dalzell Towing Company will see that you get 
on board. Captain Allan Howell is my favorite skipper. He 
pilots the Dalzellea. 

* > K * * 

WEDDING-BELLS 

Those in search of a parson to tie the knot, may be 
married in the oldest house on the Battery, if they wish. 

Father Temple, the friendly Irish priest in charge of the 
Chapel of the Rosary at Number 7 State Street, will perform 
the ceremony for the customary fee. He is anxious to in- 
crease the revenue of the mite box and turns all his extra 
pennies in that direction. 

The beautiful house in which he lives was built in 1806 
by Moses Rogers, the wealthiest merchant in New York. 
Even if you are not contemplating matrimony, drop in and 
see the place. 

* * * * 

35c FOR LIBERTY 

The cost of a trip to the Statue of Liberty is 35c. The 
money entitles you to a climb up the arm of the great lady 
on Bedloe’s Island. 

The little boat which takes you there, leaves at the land- 
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ing just below the Aquarium, that funny, round-looking old 
building, famous as having been Castle Garden, the audi- 
torium where Jenny Lind sang. 

More interesting than Bedloe’s Island is the voyage. The 
boat carries an odd assortment of sightseers and officers and 
their families who happen to be stationed at Fort Wood, 
the small fort which forms the military portion of the island. 

Either going or coming stops are made at Governor’s 
Island to pick up freight or discharge passengers. The entire 
trip consumes about an hour’s time. 

* * * * 

FERRY-BOAT RIDING 

Less expensive and quite as interesting is the ferry- 
boat ride to Staten Island, a half -hour’s sail from the Battery. 
The price is 10c a round trip. If you happen to strike a fair 
day in the spring or summer, you will find the boat filled with 
Italians bound for the beaches along the east side of the 
island. They are a gay, pleasure-loving crowd who usually 
sing some accompaniment to the tinkly little three-piece 
orchestra that has worked the Staten Island ferry-boats as 
long as they have been running. 

The ferry-boat ride gives a splendid idea of the sky-line of 
New York as well as the relative positions of Governor’s, 
Bedloe’s and Ellis Islands. 

* * * * 

FISH 

Anything you ever heard of in the fish line is stocked at 
the Fulton Street market. The best way to reach the place is 
to follow the water-front in the easterly direction, from the 
Battery. 

It will lead you past Number 7 State Street, by the Sea- 
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man’s Institute at 25 South Street, in front of the old De 
Peyster Prison, now a warehouse at De Peyster Lane and 
South Street, and on up along the water-line that turns from 
New York Bay into the East River. 

No explicit directions are necessary for reaching Fulton 
Street. Your nose will guide you. The market sprawls out 
beneath the shadow of Brooklyn Bridge, a roistering busy 
spot filled with wholesale and retail fish stalls run by hard- 
fisted, linen-smocked, red-faced merchants. 

Needless to say any of the fish orders at the water-front 
restaurants in which these husky men eat, will be of the best. 

* * * * 

THE CAPTAINS’ HAVEN 

Across from the Fulton Street fish market is Lake and 
Anderson’s combination restaurant and hotel. It is patron- 
ized by ancient skippers and whaling captains. The quaint 
place is easy to find because of the huge stuffed carp posed 
just outside the entrance. The address is 2 Fulton Street. 

Inside you may meet a lot of tars swapping fish stories, 
study huge harpoons that decorate the walls, a shipwreck 
realistically worked out in plaster, and see several nice 
whaling-ship prints. 

The food, particularly fish, is excellent, and the prices 
reasonable. For instance, boiled potatoes are 5c an order 
(they are listed separately) ; fresh fish runs from 40c to 60c 
a portion. 

For the real atmosphere of the water-front I strongly 
recommend the Whaling Captain’s Restaurant. Until a 
few years ago the ladies who dared put foot inside the place 
were herded off by themselves, but more recently, the divid- 
ing line has been erased. 
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GUAVA JELLY AND RED PEPPERS 

You will see plenty of both these articles on Water Street 
back of South Street. Cross Fulton two blocks and then 
turn to your left. The street is lined with warehouses in 
which are stored products from Spain. 

The little restaurants on Water Street specialize in Span- 
ish products. One of the best places to buy food prepared 
from recipes famous in Spain is La Chorrera at 107 Water 
Street. At noon the room is crowded with Spaniards. Few 
of them speak English and practically all of them work in 
the exporting and importing offices that dot the surrounding 
blocks. 

Try the guava jelly and cheese, without which no true 
Spaniard would feel he had completed his meal. 

* * * * 

As for Spanish foodstuffs in the raw — the Spanish Store 
at 164 Pearl Street deals only in edibles imported from Spain. 

Here you may buy olive oil, and guava jelly packed in 
small wooden boxes ready to ship. 

* * * * 

SURE-POP 

Mary and Bill, the trained ferrets who keep the rats away 
from J. P. Morgan’s stables on Long Island, live at 63 Fulton 
Street. 

Sure-pop is the name of the shop where they are quartered. 
It is a strange old place that has been there for thirty or forty 
years, and always run by the same family, from father to 
son. The proprietor has a fund of information about ferrets 
at his tongue’s tip. 
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rolfe’s 

Rolfe’s Chop-House is an institution among business men 
of this district. It is at 90 Fulton Street, old, sedate, slightly 
expensive, and serves only the best of food. 

* * * 

MADAME GIRAUD’S 

Use Fulton Street for your cross route back to West Street 
and the Hudson River, the West Side water-front, where 
you can again circle down to the Battery. 

On the way, make a note of 115 Fulton Street. It is a 
famous eating-house, run by a curly, white-haired, energetic 
little Frenchwoman, Madame Gabrielle Giraud, who has 
been in the restaurant business for thirty-eight years. 

Follow the sign that points in the direction of the stairs. 
They lead into a small lobby guarded by a huge stuffed 
bear. He was once a pet of Madame Giraud. When he 
died, she had him mounted and placed at the entrance 
to her restaurant. 

Gabrielle Giraud’s husband, Emil, served as chef to Queen 
Victoria at Balmorral Castle. One of the British Rider’s 
favorite dishes was frogs’ legs. Emil had a special way of 
preparing the delicacy which the Queen liked. The recipe 
is still used at Madame Giraud’s. 

Another popular dish is snails, cooked in the sauce that 
Emil concocted. A 60c luncheon is a feature of the restau- 
rant. Hundreds of business men from this section of the 
town pour into the place. If you want a table, go early. 

* * * * 

BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

Having a weakness for pets, I always drop in at the 
Bartels Bird and Animal Company at 217 Fulton Street 
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once or twice a week. I pass the store on my way to the 
World-Telegram. Or, perhaps, if the truth were told, I 
go to my office by way of Bartels. The shop carries a 
unique supply that changes constantly. For instance, I 
found there one day a white monkey from the Orinoco. 
Another time, three little honey bears from India and a 
young tiger cub just ready to be shipped to Atlantic City. 

Bartels does a good business with circus folk. You can 
order any animal, and the firm will get it, even if they have 
to go round the globe. Elephants come as low as $2,000.00. 
White mice bring 50c a pair. African gray parrots, and 
they are hard to find, run from $40.00 to $75.00, while the 
honey bears sell at around $60.00. 

* * * * 

KEEPING TABS ON THE WIND 

If you are looking for a snappy weathervane to put on your 
barn or house, see E. G. Washburne & Company at 207 
Fulton Street, three blocks beyond Madame Giraud’s. 

The Washburne boys have been making vanes since horse 
cars and stage-coaches rattled and bumped along Broadway. 

The atmosphere of their office never changes. Sleek gold 
race-horses, fat cows and shining gilt cocks have always 
trimmed their old-fashioned iron fire-escapes. 

The Washburne office is at the end of a long flight of 
wooden stairs which lead up from Fulton Street. Elevators 
are scorned in this mid- Victorian edifice. 

Every vane is made on the premises. They cost from 
$5.00 to $5,000.00. 

In addition to designing weathervanes, the Washburnes 
keep them in repair. Famous among their charges is the 
banner vane on the spire of St. Paul’s Church which you 
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pass going to the shop. It is the oldest weathervane in New 
York and dates back to 1766. 

* * * * 

WASHINGTON MARKET 

Fulton Street begins and ends in markets. On the West 
Street side a couple of blocks beyond the weathervane man is 
the famous old Washington Market. 

Built in 1883, it retains much of its early charm. Stroll 
through the low red-brick building that houses the stalls. 

If you have a passion for buttermilk or home-made 
cookies, try the Hotloaf Counter at the south end of the place. 
If you are a steamed-clam fan, visit John Rogers’ clam 
counter. Mr. Rogers does not like to have the women and 
men eat at the same counter. If you care for steamed clams 
well enough to stay — and if you belong to the feminine sex — 
you will find yourself back of the main counter, placed on a 
slightly elevated platform, in a portion of the stall reserved 
for ladies only. 

All the steamed clams and broth you can consume may be 
had for 50c. This includes drawn butter, and plenty of 
little crackers. Friday is clam-chowder day. 

Willie Stevens, famous witness in the Hall-Mills murder 
case, recommends John Brunner’s Minhaden bait for bass 
fishing. The Brunner stall is opposite John Rogers’. 

* * * * 

MORE FISH 

This time, they are alive and come from far corners of 
the globe. Carl Thompson deals in rare aquarium fish. His 
shop is just off West Street at 84 Cortlandt Street, two blocks 
below Washington Market. West Street runs parallel to the 
Hudson River. 
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Thompson’s fish range in price from 2 Sc up to $25.00 
apiece. He has some very fine specimens of pyrrhulinse and 
also some beautifully toned, deep blue, feathery finned 
Siamese fighting fish at $10.00 a pair. 

The fish-collectors of town gather at Thompson’s to 



discuss their aquariums. Mr. Thompson is an independent 
fellow who doesn’t care whether you stay or go. But he 
knows his fish and his prices are right. 

Incidentally, Cortlandt Street, in this section, is Radio as 
well as Fish Row. Every ten-penny radio shop in New York 
has stpreroom here. 

♦ * * * 

THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CLOCKS 

Directly across from the Jersey Central Ferry on Liberty 
and West Street is the watch and clock museum, at Number 
106 West Street. 

Mr. Jensen runs it. He has been in business for fifty years 
and is as standoffish as they make them. It is a case of take 
it or leave it with him. But he owns a unique shop. Ask 
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him about his clock collection. It contains one thousand 
timepieces. 

If he takes a fancy to you, he will set them all going, even 
to the playing of some of the chimes. One of his clocks 
dates back four hundred years. 

Mr. Jensen is also an expert watch repairer and keeps an 
eye on ships’ chronometers for the various steamship com- 
panies along the water-front. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Continue your walk down West Street to the Battery. 
There is an air of adventure about water-front streets. 

Activity in Washington Market is at its height from mid- 
night on. West Street, around Vesey and Barclay, is packed 
with great trucks by three in the morning. A constant scrub- 
bing of the streets by the city, in this section of town, keeps 
them free of decayed vegetables. The produce men wear 
big white linen coats and straw hats winter and summer. 
The market commissioner is very strict as to the condition 
of the people who handle New York’s wholesale food supply. 
The atmosphere about the market is charged with celery, 
apples, spices, coffee and fresh vegetables. 

The aroma of coffee is a fragrance familiar to New Yorkers 
of other days. Back in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, the famous Tontine Coffee-House was located on 
the northwest corner of Wall and Water Streets. In it the 
wits of the day met to drink coffee — then a new and interest- 
ing beverage — and discuss local news. 

A few of the lovely old buildings of the Tontine Coffee- 
House period linger on West Street, though Tontine’s itself 
has long since disappeared. They are now given over to 
cheap lodgings, fly-by-night businesses, and one-arm lunch 
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counters. The former residences are easily distinguished be- 
cause of their beautiful Georgian doorways, quaint sloping 
roofs and Colonial brick exteriors. 

Before the Civil War, the lower end of town was the fash- 
ionable part of New York. 

Henry Doherty is the only man in lower New York to 
follow in the footsteps of ante-bellum fashionables. He con- 
tinues to make use of the apartment on top of his office 
building at 21 State Street. From the broad windows of 
his living-room he can gaze down on Battery Park. 

In pre-Civil-War times, it was the vogue to promenade in 
this park. The belles and beaux of that period met here 
every afternoon for a walk along the Battery Wall before 
High Tea. 

Just where West Street runs into Battery Park, you will 
see a weather-beaten, low pier-like structure. This is the 
office of the Commissioner of Docks. Alongside is the New 
York Harbor Police-Station. Here every offender on the 
river is brought before being taken to headquarters — rum- 
runners, water pirates and petty river thieving sailors. 

Near the Commissioner of Docks’ Building, you will prob- 
ably see a police boat. A fleet of five that cruises around 
local waters, keeping a weather-eye out for law-breakers. 

All sorts of doings take place at this particular point. 
The day Raymond Duncan wanted to perform a ceremony 
around Gandhi and his salt strike, he staged it right near the 
Commissioner of Docks’ Building. Again, and this is an 
annual affair, when the Orthodox Greeks celebrate their 
New Year the rites are held in the water just off West Street 
and the beginning of Battery Park. Buck McNeil, the 
Battery Park life guard, is on hand to rescue over-eager 
baptizers. 
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Farther down the water’s edge, near the Aquarium, is the 
aquatic end of the fire department. The men who work on 
the fire-boats live in the curious, ornate fire house perched on 
the edge of the Battery Wall. 

New York is not much concerned about its past. It is too 
youthful to care. But here and there, throughout the town, 
there is an old house that people have thought enough of to 
preserve. Just such a one is Number 7 State Street, of which 
I spoke earlier in this chapter. 

Since Number 7 was occupied first in 1806, according to 
the City Directory for that year, it must be at least a hundred 
and twenty-five years old. 

State Street once bore the name of Copsie, a title it re- 
tained until after the Revolution. A little way from the ex- 
treme point on the south end of Manhattan Island and about 
where State Street curves round the Battery to-day, lay a 
lot belonging to Governor Peter Stuyvesant. Upon it he 
built a mansion called “The Whitehall.” Whitehall Street 
derives its name from Stuyvesant’s home, the house which 
rose exactly upon the spot now occupied by Number 7 State 
Street. 

In a view published about 1737 are shown “The Ruins of 
Whitehall,” the great mansion having been destroyed by fire. 
The land then fell into the hands of various owners until 
1806 when Moses Rogers, New York’s wealthiest merchant, 
built the beautiful house now owned by The Mission of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. 

The levees, the balls and the entertainments held within its 
walls were famed in early American society annals. No 
dinner was too lavish, no party too elaborate for Moses 
Rogers. 

His residence surpassed the splendor of Whitehall, its 
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predecessor. A lovely old place it was of fine, hand-molded 
Colonial brick, with tall white columns supporting the front 
veranda. A spiral staircase wound its way through the three 
stories and into an imposing hall, a staircase of white balus- 
trades and mahogany rail. A portion of it remains to-day, as 
do two of the huge fireplaces in the great living-rooms and one 
of the scintillating old crystal chandeliers. 

Since 1885, Number 7 has been a home for Irish immi- 
grant girls. One hundred thousand have crossed its thresh- 
old. 

The only slave house in New York stands just back of 
Number 7. Mr. Rogers quartered his help in it. The place 
was built about the same time that the house was planned, 
and is connected to it by an archway. 

Every year near the latter part of November, slip quietly 
into haven at the New York State piers, Numbers 4, 5 and 6 
East River, from eighty to one hundred canal boats. If we 
continue our walk on around the water-front we shall find 
them. 

Canal-boat life is a world in itself. Step out along the 
piers and see the comfortable manner in which the skippers 
and their families live. Trim little curtains, cheery pots of 
scarlet geraniums, and plenty of children and dogs make for 
a normal background. The boats which they call home 
constitute only one-fifth of the entire fleet that operates 
between New York and Canada by way of the Hudson River. 
About two hundred are tied up in New Jersey waters, and one 
hundred and fifty in Brooklyn. 

When the waters freeze each winter, these placid, easy- 
going boats retire until spring. 

The majority of families aboard are of French Canadian 
stock with a sprinkling of Irish. Many of the French 
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originally lived on Lake Champlain. The Irish are from 
more local ports. Since 1825, when the Erie Canal was con- 
structed, father and son and grandson have followed the 
same calling. Nothing short of dire necessity will compel 
the Paquettes, Supernauts, Generous, St. Clairs, Gilmans, 
McIntyres, Fishes, Murphys, Noels, McCormacks, Poisants 
or Haleys to turn to any other kind of employment. 

Canal-boat people are a closed corporation. They keep to 
themselves and trouble little about making friends on shore. 
They are law-abiding, religious and simple. 

Just this side of the canal-boat colony is the old De Peyster 
Prison at the corner of De Peyster Lane and South Street. 
Some say that it was a political and war-time prison during 
the Revolutionary War, others that it has always been as it is 
now a warehouse. But whatever its history, the building is 
old and picturesque and still belongs to the De Peysters. 
The grim iron doors, heavily barred windows and uncom- 
promising walls lend weight to the prison version. 

You may care to drop in at the Seamen’s Institute, 25 
South Street, for a glimpse of the Institute itself, and the 
sailors who come there. I find it a never-failing source of 
copy. Always interesting to me is the bureau of unclaimed 
articles. On the shelves rest babies’ odd shoes, false teeth, 
forgotten seamen’s chests, shabby bits of cast-off clothing 
and packages of love-letters. Men who have touched every 
port in the world stop at the Seamen’s Institute. Thirty-five 
cents a night will pay the rent of a good, clean comfortable 
bed and single room. The food is extra, but wholesome and 
cheap. It is served cafeteria fashion. 

Now that we have skirted the edge of Lower New York, 
which to me is a glamourous section of the city, I am going 
to introduce you in my next chapter to Washington Street 
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and a Turkish-Armenian locality where rose-water sells at 
30c a bottle and fat, round, black-eyed shop and restaurant- 
keepers tempt you with brass from the Orient and roast lamb 
wrapped in fig-leaves. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


The Dalzell Towing: Company, Inc 21 State Street. 

Tugboats, $15.00 an hour, useful for catching that liner you missed. 

Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary 7 State Street. 

A nice place to be married. 

The Statue of Liberty Bedloe’s Island. 

35c round trip. 

Ferry-Boat Riding Staten Island Ferries. 

10c round trip — half' -hour’s sail down the bay. 

The Fulton Fish Market Front and Fulton Streets. 


The Captains’ Haven (Sweet’s Restaurant) 2 Fulton Street. 

Delicious fish, old whaling-days atmosphere. 

Luncheon for two $1.50. 


La Chorrera (Restaurant) 107 Water Street. 

Good Spanish food, famous for guava jelly. 

Luncheon for two $1.50. 

The Spanish Store 164 Pearl Street. 

Anything in edibles imported from Spain. Particularly good is the 

Olive oil 50c a pint. 

Guava jelly 30c a box. 


Ferrets 


63 Fulton Street. 


Sure-Pop exterminators. 

May be rented for $5.00 a night by the pair. 


Rolfe’s Chop-House 90 Fulton Street. 

Another old English version lunch — 75c. 

Madame Giraud’s 115 Fulton Street. 

Delicious French cooking. Luncheon for two $1.20. 

Bartels Bird and Animal Company, Inc 217 Fulton Street. 

African gray parrots $40.00 to $75.00. 

White mice, 50c a pair. 

E. G. Washburne & Co (Weathervanes) 207 Fulton Street. 


Weathervanes made to order, $5.00 to $5,000.00. 
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Washington Market Washington, Vesey and West Streets. 

Everything in edibles, fresh goods, cheap prices. 

John Rogers the clam man. 

Steamed clams, all you can eat 50c. 

Brunner fish bait. 


Carl Thompson's (Rare fish shop) 84 Cortlandt Street. 

Fighting fish $1.50 a pair. 

Siamese porgies $25.00 apiece. 

The House of a Thousand Clocks 106 West Street. 


Fred W. Jensen doesn't want to sell any of them. But might 
take an offer if he felt in the mood. 


T ransit 

South-bound elevated train, subway, or surface car marked South 
Ferry or Bowling Green will take you to the Battery. Fare 5c. 


o 

o 




Chapter Seven 


FROM 

Turkey to 
Spain 

ON 



WASHINGTON STREET 


One block this side of West Street is a narrow torturous 
thoroughfare called Washington Street. A few quaint old 
houses of Colonial origin justify the name. The inhabitants 
do not. From Batter y Place to Fulton Street, every other 
store boasts an Armenian, Turkish or Greek proprietor. 
Here you may buy rose-water (be sure to smell it before 
you make the purchase, it sometimes turns out to be p lain 
water), ornate brassware, including the very attractive little 
individual brass coffee-pots used in Constantinople, foreign 
silk-stuffs and a vast amount of Oriental embroidery. 

* * * * 

THE EGYPTIAN GARDEN 

Food that Cleopatra would call home-cooked is to be 
found at the Egyptian Garden in the hole-in-the-wall at 77 
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Washington Street. Don’t be disappointed at the appearance 
of any one of these Washington Street restaurants. Dingy 
windows, none-too-orderly interiors and a matter-of-fact bill 
of fare is the rule and not the exception. However, the 
menu is distinctly Turkish or Armenian. The majority of 
these restaurants are patronized by natives indifferent to 
outside trade. I find them interesting for these very reasons. 

The concoctions served in the Egyptian Garden include 
steamed rice from the Nile, 15c a portion, braised strips of 
lamb stuffed with nuts, 30c, and honey and rose-water pastry 
(the most difficult thing to eat gracefully. Keep plenty 
of finger-bowls and napkins close by). 

* * * * 

THE SHEIK AND KHOURY SAID 

After the Egyptian Garden, try either Number 73 or 84, 
both restaurants which focus on native dishes. Very 
Armenian if you ask me, but interesting nevertheless. 

The line of demarcation between Greek, Turkish and 
Armenian food is slight (though citizens of any of these 
countries will emphatically deny it). They all serve lamb 
wrapped in grape leaves and cooked on a spit. They all 
have pilaff of rice on the table and honey and. rose-water 
pastry. 

Noon is the best time to try these places. Nine o’clock 
will find lights out and pavements deserted. 

Practically all of the shops, as well as the restaurants, 
are patronized by natives. And the prices are consequently 
reasonable. But beware, Armenians and Turks are sharp 
traders. They like to barter. That is half the game, and 
so when you go marketing on Washington Street, keep your 
wits about you. 
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ellinger’s STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE 

lies right in the heart of the Turkish-Armenian-Greek settle- 
ment at Number 21 Washington Street. 

Mr. Ellinger is in charge. If you are on the lookout for 
old furniture, pictures or antiques, ask him to let you know 
when he is going to have a sale. Strange things float into his 
storerooms. Last year, all of the ball-gowns, jewels and furs 
that belonged to an aged aunt of Hiram Edward Manville, 
the asbestos king, were shipped in trunks to Ellinger’s for 
settlement of the estate. They brought twelve hundred 
dollars. 

The ancient satin evening gowns, antiquated fur coats, 
a full dress suit of a past century cut, an old-fashioned gold 
locket, a diamond engagement ring, Dresden handled knives 
and forks, yellowed table linens and fringed shawls were 
strewn the length of the drafty storeroom that adjoins the 
storage office. A far cry indeed from Paris and Buenos 
Aires, the cities in which Mrs. Pope made her home. 

A strange group of ill-assorted men and women — second- 
hand dealers, boarding-house keepers, and trades people — • 
gather to bid at Ellinger’s sales. 

* * * * 
croce’s basket shop 

It is a tiny place at 226 Washington Street just around 
the corner from some wholesale butcher shops on Barclay 
Street, and easy to find because of the hundreds of big and 
little baskets that hang outside. Here you may run across 
just the sort of thing to turn into a convenient sewing basket, 
use for flowers or pack with steamer-gifts. I think Mr. 
Croce’s baskets just a bit more distinctive and certainly more 
reasonable than any in retail shops. Practically all of his 
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business is wholesale, but he will make an exception, if you 
wish to purchase one or two things from him. Many of his 
baskets come from Europe. Some large ones in nests of 
three at $1.50 are particularly useful. 

* * * * 

HISTORY 

That great big pinkish red-brick building to your left as 
you walk up Washington Street is the new down-town Ath- 
letic Club. A structure that sets strangely in this Armenian- 
Turkish neighborhood, where five people out of six do not 
speak English. 

The natives are slow to give up the customs of their own 
land. Still dear to their hearts are the ceremonies that sur- 
round every death. At a funeral on Washington Street, you 
will see the women veiled in white cloth, seated about the 
casket. They rock back and forth moaning until the corpse 
has been carried out. The room in which the body lies is 
also completely draped in white. 

The few, down-at-the-heels Colonial houses that linger 
on the street tell of its once fashionable history. The close 
of the Civil War marked a change in the narrow thoroughfare. 
Some think that the proximity of Castle Garden in the days 
when it was serving as a landing-place for the emigrants had 
a great deal to do with the sudden influx of foreigners to 
the once beautiful old section. Eighteen hundred and eighty- 
nine saw the height of foreign emigration pouring in through 
this channel. 

Farther up Washington crosses Laight Street which runs 
into what was St. John’s Park, one of the loveliest little 
squares in town. It is now used as a terminal for the New 
York Central freight cars. Until a few years ago, a quaint 
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old church — the one from which the park gained its name — 
stood at Laight and Varick Streets. 

As Washington Street enters Greenwich Village it turns 
Spanish. From Charles through Perry on Washington 
Street, the stores and inhabitants are Spanish. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


The Egyptian Garden Restaurant 77 Washington Street. 

Cleopatra’s favorite dishes lunch 60c. 

The Arabian Sheik 73 Washington Street. 

Turkish- Armenian food lunch 35c. 

Khoury Said 84 Washington Street. 

Like the Sheik. 

L. Ellinger, Inc. (Storage and Warehouse) 21 Washington Street. 

Good place to look for second-hand bargains. 

F. D. Croce and Company 226 Washington Street. 


Anything you ever looked for in the way of baskets. 5c to $5.00. 
Transit 

Ninth Avenue elevated is the easiest and best way to reach Washing- 
ton Street. Get off at Battery Place and walk over one block. 



The street that runs parallel to Washington is called Green- 
wich. From Cortlandt to Vesey Streets it is lined with 
flower-shops. The sort of sidewalk markets where you can 
buy anything from growing Christmas trees to the gayest of 
blooming plants. 

Every store is a bee-hive of activity. There is method 
in their location. Like wary spiders they spin webs of 
flowers and shrubbery to catch the commuters en route to 
and from the ferries that line West Street. 

5jC 5k * * 

OLD LAVENDER 

In the heart of the wholesale flower and seed-shop district 
are the men who specialize in sweet lavender and rose sachet 
bags. 
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The fragrant perfume which exudes from the section rivals 
that of the fresh flowers in which it had its inception. The 
wares come from J. A. Hartvig Company of 233 West 26th 
Street. 

Mr. Hartvig’s home telephone number is Schuyler 4-0236. 
If you call him he will deliver orders. The small place is 
liveliest around the holidays. Here, you can purchase for 
about half the price charged in the shops, dainty little bags 
of scent. It is the only commodity handled. The potpourri 
consists of rose petals and violets from Grasse as well as 
English lavender buds. 

* * * * 

JOHN SEYMOUR 

If you feel like buying lavender in the spring or summer, 
look up the Old Lavender Man of New York. His address 
is a bit out of this locality, 430 Second Avenue, but I am 
listing him here because his name belongs in the paragraph 
on sweet lavender. 

He sells it by the trayful, the finest type of fresh English 
lavender buds. The more careful housekeepers buy the 
scent by the bagful to sprinkle through their linen and 
clothes closets. 

Mr. Seymour has been handling sweet lavender for over 
forty years. When 23rd Street was the center of New York 
his call, “Sweet Lavender for sale,” was one of the familiar 
street cries of the period. Every one from Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish to Anna Held purchased his fragrant sachet. 

You may run across him around town any day. He has 
changed his stand now and moved up with the crowd. I 
sometimes find him on Lexington Avenue near the 59th Street 
up-town subway. The waves of lavender perfume that float 
out on the air will guide you to his stand. 
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macniff’s 

is by far and wide the busiest seed and bulb store on the 
street. It has been at 196 Greenwich Street as far back as 
the oldest commuter can remember. 

Spring and fall finds the place a perfect madhouse. Even 
if you are not interested in buying growing plants, drop by 
and see the shop. MacNiff quotes daffodils at 30c a dozen, 
paper white narcissi at 20c and live Christmas trees, tubbed, 
as low as 93c in season. Sweet peas are 5c a bunch. 

Fertilizer that will make a stick grow can be purchased 
for 20c a pound. If you are going any great distance, have 
it well wrapped. The aroma is quite as penetrating as that 
of the old lavender sachet and not half so lovely. 

* * * * 

black forest wood-carvings 

Strange elfin figures, tiny wooden clocks and quaint 
little forecasters of the weather shipped directly from the 
Black Forest to the Berger Clock and Novelty Company at 
69 Barclay Street, bring a foreign touch to this street which 
intersects Greenwich just above the wholesale florist-shops. 

The Black Forest wood-carving firm has been in the same 
hands for half a century. It is a great place to look for 
small , inexpensive, unusual gifts. And if you like cuckoo 
clocks, Berger stocks them in all sizes. 

* Sjc * 3|C 

AMBER FROM THE BALTIC 

The Bar clay-Rex Pipe Shop on the northeast corner of 
Barclay and Church Streets deals in golden amber from the 
Baltic. It comes in clear translucent yellow as well as filmy 
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milky pieces. The proprietor has been in the amber and 
pipe business for fifteen years. He takes great pride in his 
wares. The amber may be purchased by the piece or in 
beads, bracelets and cigarette holders. The shop also carries 
rare brands of fine English tobacco at prices much lower 
than in any of the more exclusive up-town tobacco stores, and 
yet the stock is of the same excellent quality. 

* * * * 

o’donnell’s 

I’m just putting the name down in passing for the simple 
reason that the World-Telegram keeps it going. The little 
restaurant is jammed at noon with the editorial end of the 
big newspaper three blocks down on the same street. 

Here you may see Lee Woods, Editor-in-Chief, George 
Lyon, the managing editor, Sam Williams, the chief editorial 
writer, and sometimes Roy Howard, head of the Scripps- 
Howard chain of papers, and owner of the World-Telegram. 

O’Donnell’s lies on the north side of Barclay Street at 
Number 83 between Greenwich Street and West Broadway. 

* * * * 

THE VAN DYK COFFEE-HOUSE 

Another favorite with the newspaper people is this coffee- 
house at 80 Vesey Street near Greenwich. Sandwiches are 
featured. 

The little restaurant is one flight up, just above the coffee 
store. I believe the company originally did business as a 
tea and coffee-house, and then branched out into light repasts 
on the side. During the baseball season, a score board is 
installed for the benefit of patrons. When the Big League 
games are on standing room is at a premium. 
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OLD GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD 

On the northeast corner of Park Place and West Broad- 
way, at Number 40, a small metal refining firm does a flour- 
ishing business in antique jewelry. I. Hart, the proprietor, 
buys and sells old gold and silver and, incidentally, has some 
fine early nineteenth-century bracelets and necklaces. 

Be prepared to barter when you visit the shop. The first 
price doesn’t always stand. 

* * * * 

ANYTHING IN IRON 

Across from the jewelry store is the J. W. Fiske Iron 
Works at 78 Park Place. The firm has been in the same 
spot for the last half-century. It flourished when iron 
hitching-posts were the rage, and mid-Victorian America 
was losing its head over metal dogs, deer and funny little old 
figures for garden decoration. The company also specialized 
in gingerbread-trimmed iron fountains of the what-not era. 
It still does a big business in this mauve-decade art, but also 
turns out some very fine early Colonial knockers, andirons, 
fireplace accessories and Colonial ironwork. If the firm 
hasn’t what you want it will make anything to order. 

Whether or not you are buying, visit the store. You will 
enjoy seeing the museum figures of another century. They 
are worthy of a Rogers Vogue. 

* * * * 

VESTMENTS 

Park Place this side of West Broadway is lined on both 
sides by stores that deal in religious goods. You can pur- 
chase simple pearl rosaries as well as the most elaborate of 
vestments at Peter Auer’s, next block down at Number 23 
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Barclay Street. Bohne Brothers at 39, and William J . Hirten 
at 25, likewise deal in church accessories. 

* * * 

FIREWORKS 

Park Place is fireworks row. On the south side of the 
block between East Broadway and Broadway, you will see 
windows full of bright pinwheels, gaily colored tall sky- 
rockets, Roman candles and elaborate set pieces suitable for 
Fourth-of-July display at clubs. 

The oldest fire-cracker company in New York, Pain’s, is 
located at 22 Park Place. On the same street are Roster at 
21, and the International Fireworks Company at 19, dealers 
who supply the entire country with fireworks. 

Their busiest season is June, when they are shipping for 
Fourth-of-July displays, and November, when they ship 
south for Christmas use. 

* * * * 

TRICKS 

Dotted through this section of the city above the flower 
stalls, you will find several stores devoted entirely to party 
favors. They specialize in Christmas-tree ornaments, every 
sort of trick imaginable, and all kinds of masks. 

Most of the stores are up one flight of stairs, in old office 
buildings. There is the House of Balloons, for instance, at 
96 Warren Street. They handle collapsible glasses, colored 
balloons, toy furniture, and Christmas-tree ornaments. 

Another firm engaged in this business for over a quarter 
of a century is the Goldfarb Novelty Company at 160 Park 
Row. Balloons and freak masques are the stock in trade. 
A dollar will buy enough foolishment for a whole party. 
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STICK CANDY AND LOZENGES 

Edward Smith at 154 Greenwich Street sells the kind of 
sweetmeats our grandmothers loved, old-fashioned pepper- 
mint stick candy, funny little lozenges flavored with anise, 
and rubbery but very good licorice drops. 

The Smith Confectionery Shop was the fashionable candy 
store of the early nineteenth century. The present Mr. 
Smith’s father started the business in 1848. It has always 
been in the same place. When he opened up shop, Green- 
wich Street was a smart thoroughfare bordered by a few 
exclusive stores and many beautiful homes. 

The old fixtures are still used in the store and there is no 
central heating plant. The building is warmed only by little 
coal stoves. Mr. Smith was born in the apartment above 
the store, where he continues to live. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Like Washington Street, Greenwich begins at the Battery 
and ends in Gansvoort Street, on the outskirts of Greenwich 
Village. There are many old houses on it, in which the 
families who own them still live — Edward Smith, the candy- 
dealer for one. 

John R. Voorhies, the grand old man of Tammany Hall, 
was another honest-to-goodness New Yorker who was born 
in the house where he spent his whole life. His home was at 
786 Greenwich Street where he died in the spring, 1932. He 
was one hundred and one years old. The roar of the Ninth 
Avenue elevated apparently makes no difference to the Man- 
hattanites who are loyal to Greenwich Street. They take 
pride in their homes. Despite the age of the buildings, the 
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red bricks are nicely painted with white lines, small-paned 
windows carefully washed and front stoops well scrubbed. 

The more staid residents round about Christopher and 
Horatio on Greenwich are sometimes startled out of their 
conservatism by the appearance of golden-haired chorus- 
girls. These pretty ladies of the footlights are on their way 
to the Shubert Warehouse at 635 Greenwich, near Morton 
Street, to be fitted for costumes. All the property handled 
by the Shuberts goes through this huge building. In it are 
acres of stage sets, thousands of pieces of furniture, every 
sort of costume imaginable, and a room in which seamstresses 
are constantly at work, refurbishing, cleaning and renovat- 
ing. Some of the costumes and sets date back twenty-five 
and thirty years. When a Shubert cast is selected, and the 
scenery decided upon, the players are sent to this warehouse 
to be dressed. 

Not far from Morton is Duane, the wholesale shoe shop 
street. 

Farther down on Greenwich Street there are many 
interesting little side lanes but a block in length. This sec- 
tion of New York suggests London with its winding thorough- 
fares and quaint names. Some are more like alleys than 
streets. Take Thames Street, for instance, and Trinity 
Place, both very old blocks, more active in the days of 
George Washington than in the present. Toward the Bat- 
tery, funny passport photographers’ studios edge the street, 
a sure sign that you are nearing the water-front and steam- 
boat lines. 

The great Cunard office building backs up on Greenwich 
Street. In the main lobby of this huge sky-scraper, you may 
enjoy the murals done by Ezra Winter. He is a very well- 
known and likable artist who occupies a huge studio on top 
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of the New York Central Railway Station at 42nd Street. 

On top of the Cunard Building at 25 Broadway is the 
penthouse apartment of Sir Ashley Sparks, head of the 
Cunard Line in the United States. The great shipping man 
keeps the apartment to entertain guests or occupy if he hap- 
pens to be in town overnight during the summer. 

The nautical flavor of Greenwich Street, is provided partly 
by the steamship offices, but more by the sailors on the 
smaller boats who live in boarding-houses round the water- 
front; some on or near Greenwich Street. Sir Ashley Sparks, 
and the plain seamen like the same locality. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Lavender Shop 233 West 26th Street. 

Wholesaler for flower venders on Greenwich Street 
(Sachet bags.) 

On the Northwest corner of Greenwich and Fulton Streets. 
If not in, try John Seymour, 430 Second Avenue. 

MacNiff Horticultural Company 196 Greenwich Street. 

Everything in growing flowers. 

The Berger Clock and Novelty Company 69 Barclay Street. 

Cuckoo clocks. Black Forest wood-carvings. 

The Barclay-Rex Pipe Shop 41 Barclay Street. 

Rare amber, good tobacco. 

O’Donneirs 83 Barclay Street. 

Hash house for the newspaper world. 

James Van Dyk Company 80 Vesey Street. 

More newspaper local color and food. 

Refining and Assaying Corp 40 West Broadway. 

Nice old jewelry. 

The J. W. Fiske Iron Works 78 Park Place. 

Anything in iron. 

Peter Auer 23 Barclay Street. 

Bohne Brothers and Company 39 Barclay Street. 

William J. Hirten Company, Inc 25 Barclay Street 

All deal in church accessories : rosaries, vestments and altar pieces. 
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Pain's Fireworks Display Company 22 Park Place. 

C. H. Koster Company 21 Park Place. 

International Fireworks Company 19 Park Place. 

All deal in fireworks. 

The House of Balloons 96 Warren Street. 

The Goldfarb Novelty Company 160 Park Row. 

Tricks for parties, anything- in the novelty line. 

Edward Smith 154 Greenwich Street. 

Stick candy and peppermint lozenges. Grandmother’s candy store. 




Chapter Nine 


Miss Racky, 

THE TANNERS 

AND 

LITTLE SPAIN 



A small, cheery, fluttering little woman with twinkling eyes 
and a friendly smile runs one of the oldest restaurants in 
Lower New York. Though she takes no active part in the 
business, she controls Racky ’s at 21 Frankfort Street, just 
back and to the left of the Pulitzer Building on Park Row. 

Miss Bertha Racky was born and reared in this part of 
New York. She lives above the restaurant in an apartment 
which the Racky family have always occupied. John Racky, 
owner of the restaurant and wine merchant to German New 
York, has long been dead. Mrs. Racky died a few years ago. 
Their daughter carries on the eating-house end of the busi- 
ness. The wine-shop passed out with prohibition. It was 
one of the largest in the city. The Racky cellars extended 
under the Pulitzer Building. A portion of the side-entrance 
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to the Lexington Avenue subway takes in what was once 
storage space for Racky wines. 

The building that shelters Racky’s is a comfortable three- 
story brick residence, one block from City Hall. In 1879, 
when John Racky moved into the place, City Hall Park was a 
pleasant expanse of greenery. Miss Racky played in it as 
a child. She likes to walk through it to-day, on her way to 
church. She belongs to St. Peter’s, the oldest Catholic 
church in New York on Barclay and Church Streets. 

Racky’s was founded in 1858 by Franz Mann, friend of 
Generals Franz Sigel and Ulysses S. Grant. Both officers 
met in his wine-shop during the Civil War for glasses of the 
clear amber wine he imported from the Rhine. The wine- 
shop and restaurant was then at 214 William Street. The 
Brooklyn Bridge covers the site to-day. 

Racky’s on Frankfort Street is furnished in exact imitation 
of the old place, each table was set as nearly as possible in 
its accustomed position. The old patrons followed John 
Racky — their sons and grandsons are eating there to-day. 
Among them, many heads of the tanning firms in the district, 
including Myer Hecht, son of Joseph Hecht, and Epstein, 
the leather merchant. 

The majority of Racky’s customers, however, have come 
from surrounding newspapers. The New York World in- 
creased Racky’s already thriving business. 

The Tribune, then on Park Row, sent its share of patrons, 
the Sun at 280 Broadway was and still is well represented. 

The New York World has been absorbed by the Telegram, 
the Tribune has moved up-town. But Racky’s remains. It 
is supported now chiefly by the staff of the New York Amer- 
ican and Evening Journal. The Hearst newspapers are at 
210 South Street. 
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One of the props of the restaurant is Hal Coffman, the 
cartoonist. He and his dog are always there. Mr. Coffman 
carries on for Bill Abbott, “Stett,” and Quen Reynolds, 
former Evening World patrons of Racky’s. The prices 
are reasonable and the meals delicious. If you want to give 
a party, Rhine-wine Charlie, the old head-waiter or Henry 
Mayhig, the manager, will fix up a special meal for you and 
import a Gipsy band for the occasion. The ordinary dinner 
r uns about $1.00 a person. 

* * * * 

tanners’ row 

In the great arches beneath Brooklyn Bridge, just across 
the way from Miss Racky’s, are the tanners of New York 
City. The men who deal in raw hides and pelts have con- 
gregated in the quaint warehouses that line Gold Street from 
the time Brooklyn Bridge was built. Even before the bridge 
loomed up they did business at the same stand. Theirs is 
one of the few industries which the march of progress has not 
effected, from Colonial times down to the present. 

* * * *• 

perry’s drug store 

Any one who writes about the New York World and Miss 
Racky’s and leaves out Perry’s Drug Store doesn’t know 
his old World. For forty years, Mr. Perry has been con- 
ducting a drug business in the gilded-domed Pulitzer Build- 
ing at 63 Park Row. There isn’t a newspaper person in town 
v^ho hasn’t patronized Perry’s Drug Store. 

One of its functions has been to supply pick-me-ups for 
the morning-after. Among Mr. Perry’s leading customers 
was the late Charlie Somerville, the old World man who 
covered the Thaw trial as a star reporter. Others included 
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Irvin Cobb, T. E. Powers, O. Henry, Charlie Damton, David 
Graham Phillips, the three musketeers — Martin Green, 
George Buchanan Fife, and Lindsay Denison — Jack Ten- 
nant, managing editor of the Evening World, Milt Gross, 
Will Johnston, and Albert Payson Terhune. 

Perry still specializes in pick-me-ups. The price is 15c. 
The formula is a secret. 

* * * * 

CHILI ON THE WATER-FRONT 

In the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge, on the East River 
water-front, snuggles a tiny restaurant, Sebastian Estrada’s 
Cafe. It is famous for very hot and delicious chili. Equally 
good is the cheese offered as a separate course. 

Sebastian Estrada will cook dinner for you, if you tele- 
phone him in advance. His number is Beekman 3-2829 
His food is warmly seasoned and the serving very simple. 
The patrons eat in his kitchen. A winter evening, or some 
cold fall or spring night, is the best time to visit him. 
Proximity to the great stove and simmering earthenware pots 
is too much for summer evenings. The average cost of a 
meal, prepared t6 order at Sebastian Estrada’s, is $1.50. To 
see him, as well as to taste his cooking, is an experience. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

The gilded dome of the old Pulitzer Building was right in 
the midst of things, for a great many years — and still is. 
To the north is the Municipal Building where the marriage 
licenses may be purchased. A few steps farther up at 20 
City Hall Place was little St. Andrew’s, the printers’ church. 
The Reverend William E. Cashin, confessor at Sing-Sing 
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for twenty-five years and now father confessor at the Tombs, 
is the rector of this church, which is moving to West Eight- 
eenth Street. He is a jolly, round-faced, big-hearted Irish- 
man, who probably knows the solution of more murders, 
hold-ups and crime tales than any other man living. Being 
chief confessor at Sing-Sing and the Tombs brings its share 
of tragic knowledge. He is usually in Perry’s Drug Store 
around midnight. Ice-cream sodas are his weakness. 

St. Andrew’s got its subtitle from the fact that every morn- 
ing at two o’clock a mass was held for .the printers who work 
on the lobster shift of the daily papers. The small red-brick 
building with its tiny spire is vanishing into the past. It 
almost backed up upon the new and gorgeous white-stone 
court-house christened by Jimmie Walker and Samuel Sea- 
bury when the latter invited the former Mayor to explain 
the source of his income. 

Across from the Pulitzer Building is City Hall, a structure 
that to me is one of the loveliest in New York. The in- 
terior is Colonial. The center hall with its spiral staircase, 
and the high-ceilinged, paneled rooms where the Mayor of 
the City of New York has his offices, are perfect examples of 
the period. 

More hands of famous people have been shaken on the 
steps of City Hall, than anywhere else in the town. Celeb- 
rities ranging from Lindbergh to Queen Marie’ have paused 
here to be greeted by the Mayor and his Reception Com- 
mittee. The latter body, by the way, grew to be such an 
institution, during Walker’s regime that six rooms were set 
aside for the business of running it, in the Municipal Build- 
ing. The entrance bore the title, “Mayor’s Committee on the 
Reception of Distinguished Guests.” 

Just below Miss- Racky and the tanners is one of the most 
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fascinating of the five Spanish sections in New York. Roose- 
velt and Cherry Streets intersect it. Some five thousand 
people from Spain populate it. 

“We are pure Spanish,” they say proudly. “There are 
no Mexicans or South Americans in our neighborhood.” 

The buildings are low and quaint. The streets are sunny. 
There is a touch of Spain in the setting. Finely wrought- 
iron balconies decorate many of the houses. In warm 
weather the stores are opened directly upon the streets. 
Small tables are set up in front of the cafes and much coffee 
consumed over games of monte. 

The patrons of the locality are Senor Manuel Yvars and 
Senor Juan Casasin, owners of the Hotel La Valenciana at 
45 Cherry Street as well as the general merchandise store in 
the same building. 

In their shop you may buy imported Spanish perfume. 
The latest is “Suspiro de Granada.” It comes in four sizes 
costing from $1.00 to $30.00 a bottle. The fragrance is 
heavy, sweet and exotic. Among other products from Spain 
are castanets, the best costing $3.00, Basque berets at $1.50 
to $2.00, Spanish lace mantillas from $5.00 up, Spanish 
newspapers, periodicals and novels, tambourines which sell 
for $1.50 and Spanish cigars and cigarettes at current 
prices. 

* * # * 

TANGO RECORDS 

If you like to tango ask the -Valencia Music Company at 
73 Roosevelt Street to help you with the selection of your 
records. They will undoubtedly suggest the favorite of all 
Spaniards, Soy de Madrid. Other popular tango tunes in- 
clude Jacquelin, El Previsor and Se V a La Lancha. They 
sell at 65c a record. 
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SPANISH COFFEE 

The Chana Coffee Company of 62 Roosevelt Street deals 
only in Spanish coffee. You may buy it in the green bean or 
roasted at from 29c a pound up. 

* * * * 

SPANISH INFORMATION BUREAU 

If there is anything you would like to know about Spain, 
the people at 27 Cherry Street will tell you. They are 
accommodating and always glad to answer questions. 

* * * * 

SPANISH CHURCHES 

When the Spaniards of Roosevelt and Cherry Streets go 
to worship they attend one of two Spanish churches, either 
the Iglesia de Todas Las Naciones at 9 Second Avenue or the 
Iglesia de Santiago at 32 James Street. 

* * * * 

OLIVE OIL 

Some of the best Spanish oil sold in New York’s Little 
Spain is stocked by a Greek. His name is E. Demetrak- 
opoolos and his shop is located at 430 Pearl Street. The 
oil which is rich and nutty in flavor costs 60c a quart or 
$2.25 a gallon. Mr. Demetrakopoolos also imports black 
and green olives, grated cheese, Spanish and Hungarian sweet 
paprika and all kinds of spices. He has been in business 
since 1908 and is proud of his store. 

* * * * 

OLD HOUSE 

One of the oldest houses in Lower New York is on Cherry 
Street. It stands not far from the site of the residence oc- 
cupied by George Washington during his stay in New York. 
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The fine old building can not be seen from the street— it is 
wedged in by tenements. To reach it, you will have to go 
back of 25 Cherry Street, through the main hallway of this 
building to the rear yard. Even to “Nigger” George Gon- 
zales, who has lived in the neighborhood for sixty-five years, 
the house is ancient. 

Spectacular figures have stalked through this neighbor- 
hood. The policemen at the Third Precinct Station at Num- 
mer 9 Oak Street still recall old Mother Woods who ran 
a lodging-house for sailors. She was shot and killed in front 
of her home some fifteen years ago. Then there was Archie 
Hadden, the Shanghai man who lived on Cherry Street. He 
had a hand in more nefarious business than any other one 
resident of this locality. 

Glittering among the Bowery celebrities to-day is Maizie- 
of-the-Venice at 209 Park Row near Chatham Square. 

“Maizie has a heart of gold,” the boys at the Third Pre- 
cinct Station-House say. “She’ll help every down-and-out 
bum on the Bowery before she gets through.” 

M aizi e knew the Bowery when She’s something to 

turn and look at now with her platinum blonde hair, baby 
pink and white skin and pretty figure. 

Maizie sells tickets at the Venice Moving-Picture Theater 
now. Her sister, Rose Gordon, owns the building. 

“Maizie is well of,” the neighbors say. “She has diamond 
bracelets and she owns property and drives a Stutz car. 
But Maizie’s got the religious bug — she wants to be a nun 
and her with good kosher folks 1” 

“Yes, I’m dippy about the nuns,” agrees Maizie. “They’re 
fine women. It’s a life I’d like to lead myself. There isn’t 
a nun at Madonna House that I won’t give an Annie Oakley 
to.” 
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The famous bread-line of the Bowery is run by the sisters 
at Madonna House at 173 Cherry Street. It forms at noon 
each day in front of the house. 

If you like old-timey pictures you will find them at the 
Venice Theater. When I last dropped in, they were showing 
movies of the Spanish American War veterans. The price 
of admission is 10c. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


Racky’s Restaurant 21 Frankfort Street. 

Fine German food served to patrons famous in the 
newspaper world. 

Perry’s Pharmacy 63 Park Row (Pulitzer Building). 

Pick-me-ups at 20c. 

Sebastian Estrada’s Cafe 50 Cherry Street. 

A1 Jolson’s discovery. 

Valencia Music Company 73 Roosevelt Street. 

Spanish music — tango records. 

Chana Coffee Company 62 Roosevelt Street. 

Spanish coffee. 

Spanish Information Bureau 27 Cherry Street. 

Spanish Churches. Iglesia de todas Las Naciones 9 Second Avenue. 

Iglesia de Santiago 32 James Street. 

E. Demetrakopoolos 430 Pearl Street. 

Spanish olive oil. 

Maizie-of-the- Venice Theater 209 Park Row. 



Chapter Ten 



THE 

New York 

WALL STREET KNOWS 


Within walking distance of the Pulitzer Building on Park 
Row is the street that begins with a church and ends in the 
river. At the head of it rises the slender spire of old Trinity. 
At the foot are the East River and the docks from which we 
sail for tropical countries. Wall Street it is called. The 
canyon-like thoroughfare is so named because the north end 
of the stockade built by the Dutch in the early seventeenth 
century formed a wall. The Dutch expected an attack from 
Connecticut. Their stockade followed the direction taken by 
the dark, narrow little street now overshadowed by huge 
buildings. This is the financial heart of New York. 

Expensive flower-shops, luxuriously stocked jewelry estab- 
lishments and men’s fashionable accessory stores fill the 
lower floors of the sky-scrapers. 
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There is much to interest you on Marketfield Street, that 
tiny thoroughfare which curves from Beaver through to 
Broad. 

Facing the small square where the Dutch women once con- 
gregated for market-day, is the red-brick building that houses 
the New York Produce Exchange erected in 1881 on the site 
of the First French Huguenot Church in New York. 

Tucked in a tiny place to the left on Marketfield Street 
is Fusco’s. A card in the window informs you that for 
twenty-five years it has been the premier rendezvous for the 
elite of the financial district. There is also an entrance at 
18 Beaver Street. 

Across from Fusco’s is the back entrance to Kuchlin’s — the 
oyster and chop-house. The substantial atmosphere, sturdy 
furnishings and white-aproned waiters suggest a well-stocked 
kitchen. 

At the end of Marketfield Street (it is not even half a block 
long) has been placed a bronze tablet. It marks the begin- 
ning of a lost thoroughfare — Petticoat Lane, one of the oldest 
streets in New York, which started at this point and ex- 
tended by the fort to what is now Battery Place. 

* * * * 

MESSRS. DOYLE AND BLACK 

have hung out their shingle for two generations at 25 Broad 
Street. Many of the older New Yorkers go here for their 
shirts. The establishment is conservative and highly re- 
liable. 

* * * * 

THE EPICURE 

Ask for Max at 40 Stone Street if you want to taste 
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lobster a la Americain. He knows how to serve this dish. 
It is delicious. Fresh and sweet. Price, $1.25. 

* * * * 

THE BLOCK HALL LUNCHEON CLUB 

I hope you number an Admiralty lawyer among your 
friends. If so, don’t fail to ask him to take you to the Block 
Hall Luncheon Club at 23 South William Street. 

' To conserve the traditions of old Manhattan, the name 
Block Hall was chosen in honor of that intrepid navigator, 
explorer, trader, shipbuilder and discoverer, Adriaen Block, 
who sailed to America in 1614, in the ship Tiger, which, 
shortly after his arrival, was accidentally destroyed by fire. 
Block then built the first ship to be constructed in the State 
of New York, which he named The Onrust, in English, 
The Unrest. 

It was this ship that Block, the first man to pass through 
the tide-rips of Manhattan and Long Island, which he called 
Hell Gate, discovered the Connecticut River, Narragansett 
Bay and Long Island. 

Block was one of the earliest and most successful traders 
in this country and erected the first house on Manhattan 
Island at 41 Broadway. 

The great bronze door which guards the entrance is the 
same elaborately carved one that graced the old Vanderbilt 
Chateau, which once stood on Fifth Avenue and 58th Street. 

* * * * 

THE INDIA HOUSE 

This exclusive organization, also has to do with the sea, 
since the members of India House are leading figures in the 
importing and exporting world. 
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Prominent among them is James Farrell, steel magnate, 
who owns the only square rigger in commercial use. 

The one time to visit India House is at noon. And if you 
do go, be sure to order curry and rice. 

India House was once a private home. The great stone 
mansion dominated Hanover Square, in the ’seventies, the 
residence of a wealthy New York family. 

W. R. Grace and Company, the importing and exporting 
firm, purchased the house in the early part of this century, 
and occupied it, until Willard Straight took it over and con- 
verted it into a club. 

The marine library with models of early clipper ships is 
fascinating, as are the various pictures of everything that 
pertains to the sea. 

* * * * 

THE COFFEE EXCHANGE 

Also on Hanover Square is .the New York Coffee Ex- 
change. The very fragrance of the roasting coffee beans will 
lead you to the neighborhood of the Exchange. The best 
tim e to see it is at ten in the morning, when the prices of 
sugar are given. Grouped in the side-streets around the big 
stone building loom up the wholesale coffee warehouses. 

The official address of the Exchange is 113 Pearl Street, 
a thoroughfare that in George Washington’s day was the 
most fashionable street in New York. It gets its name from 
the pearl shells found in this locality by the Dutch. 

sjc 5j« * 

MONEY 

If you are a coin collector stop in the Chase National Bank 
Building on the corner of Pine and Nassau Streets. On 
floor B there are forty thousand specimens of currency from 
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different comers of the world. An interesting assortment of 
every coin in use is included in the permanent exhibition, and 
there is also a splendid library of several hundred volumes 
dealing with the history of coins. The library and exhibition 
are open from nine to four during the week, and from nine 
to twelve on Saturdays. 

* * * * 


CHOP-HOUSES 

They are tucked in devious side-alleys which lead off Wall 
Street, relics of a day when foaming ale, a thick juicy chop 
wrapped about a good fat kidney and broiled to a rich 
brown formed the substantial luncheon of New York busi- 
ness men. 

I have picked some of the better restaurants for you to 
visit. First on the list is 

YE OLDE CHOP-HOUSE 

at 118 Cedar Street. You step back a century when you 
cross the threshold. One hundred years have seen little 
change in the place. 

There is the same carefully scrubbed wooden floor, strewn 
with sawdust, the long bar, .the little stalls with small bare 
tables and the wide smoke-darkened beams hung with great 
copper pots and pans. 

Even near-beer-on-draught smacks of the real flavor when 
quaffed in this early nineteenth-century atmosphere. A 
fine meal for two costs about $3.00., 

Most of the restaurants around Wall Street are good only 
for luncheon. The silence of the grave descends on the 
district after six o’clock. This particular place stays open 
until eight. 
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farrish’s CHOP-HOUSE 

This restaurant at 42 John Street with the English atmos- 
phere, has been serving up steaks and chops to Wall Street 
brokers since 1856. The pleasant leisurely quality of old 
New York is reflected in the comfortably proportioned, easy- 
going waiters, wide wooden tables and home cooking. 
Dickens and Thackeray would have found it to their liking. 
The portions are generous. 

* * * * 


haan’s 

Another chop-house. It is located at 290 Broadway on 
the corner of Reide Street. Regular patrons are of fifty 
years’ standing. It is old-fashioned, sedate, sober and thor- 
oughly reliable. 

The specialty of the house is juicy thick steak, broiled 
just the proper length of time. Again, fairly high in price 
but value received. 

* * * * 


FRAUNCES’ TAVERN 

Some day when you feel like making a pilgrimage to old 
New York, visiting only the places that are interesting his- 
torically, go to Fraunces’ Tavern for luncheon at 54 Pearl 
Street. It was in the low-ceilinged white-paneled room on 
the second floor of this building that George Washington 
bade farewell to his officers. 

One of the favorite dishes served in the dining-room over- 
looking Broad Street is lobster a la Newburg. It is rich and 
appetizing, and not expensive. 

The Sons of the American Revolution in the state of New 
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York have their headquarters in the upper floors of the 
Tavern. They are usually glad to answer questions regard- 
ing Colonial Manhattan, but don’t try to get any information 
in February. That is the busiest month of the year for them. 
Around W ashin gton’s birthday, the members are as nervous 
as the White Rabbit in Alice-in-Wonderland! ■ ' 



SHIFTING SCENERY IN MAIDEN LANE 

Still in the financial district and but three blocks up from 
the Coffee Exchange is the beginning of Maiden Lane, the 
narrow winding street named after the pretty Dutch girls 
who walked here in Peter Stuyvesant’s time. It has seen 
changes in the past few years. 

The majority of dealers in precious stones and rare metals 
once located on Maiden Lane, have moved up-town. They 
are now housed in steel-gated, burglar-alarmed sky-scrapers 
throughout the West Forties. 

However, a few jewelers still remain, notably those who 
handle silverware, trophies and semi-precious stones. 
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Among the manufacturing jewelers is J. B. Bowden and 
Company at IS Maiden Lane. Two members of the firm, 
M. L. Bowden, Junior and Senior, are actively interested in 
the Maiden Lane Historical Society. The company has been 
in business since 1843. 

* * * * 

THE SPECTACLE MAN 

Leo Wormser, of the Eastman Optical Shop at 12 Maiden 
Lane, grinds and fits glasses for more wealthy men than any 
other optician in New York. He has had offices on the 
block for forty years and, incidentally, is treasurer of the 
Maiden Lane Historical Society. 

* * * * 

Visitors to the New York Stock Exchange at 11 Wall 
Street, must be accompanied by a member of the Exchange. 
I am not devoting a separate paragraph to it, because it is 
included in the itinerary of the usual sightseeing books. The 
hours for visiting are ten to three. 

y If you need a passport, the place to get one is the United 
States Sub-Treasury Building, at the head of Broad and 
Wall Streets. The small bronze tablet to the left on the steps 
as you enter, tells of Manassah Cutler and his Northwest 
Expedition. The large statue of George Washington at the 
entrance commemorates the fact that on this spot he took 
the oath of office as President of the United States. 

In this part of New York is a little stretch of velvety green 
enclosed by an iron railing. It offers a pleasant bit of color 
to the lower end of Broadway. Here it was that the rosy- 
cheeked, Dutch burghers bowled on pleasant summer after- 
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noons. The name Bowling Green still clings to it. I If you 
come down-town by subway, you may get off at the station 
called Bowling Green. It is located just beneath this tiny 
triangle of grass. 

Facing it on the south side of the park is the United States 
Custom House. Here you can get a dock pass to greet a 
friend on an incoming ocean liner. But be sure to ask for 
it a couple of days before the boat arrives. 

* % * * 

ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT WALL STREET 
AND MAIDEN LANE 

“They Worship Mammon, that golden calf in Wall Street,” 
wrote Grant Thorburn, a literary-minded little Scotchman 
in 1844. 

“Fifty years ago we had only two banks and not one 
broker, now we have thirty banks and ten times ten score 
of brokers. Then the people were happy; now they live in 
splendid misery. 

“Young folks smile when their grandfathers tell of the 
happy days of Auld Lang Syne. But certain it is that fifty 
years ago, the people in New York lived much happier than 
they do now. They had no artificial wants — only two banks, 
rarely gave a note. Now more money is paid to servants in 
some of these five-story houses than it took to support a 
decent family fifty years ago.” 

Mr. Thorburn’s plaint might easily have been written 
to-day instead of a century ago. 

Wall Street is a romantic street, so much that is vitally 
a part of the history of the United States has taken place 
on it, and of course it recalls the names of great financiers — 
Jay Gould, Russell Sage, Hetty Green, E. H. Harriman, the 
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late J. Pierpont Morgan, James R. Keene, William C. Whit- 
ney, or Bet-a-Million Gates. 

Mrs. James P. Harper, mother of the James P. Harper 
who is in business at 37 Maiden Lane, was born on the wind- 
ing thoroughfare where her son has his office. 

“My father, Ira Perego, lived at 59 Maiden Lane,” she 
wrote in a series of reminiscences. “He was a merchant 
whose place of business was located for many years at 74 
Maiden Lane, and as was customary in those days, he lived 
near his business. 

“I attended Miss Putnam’s School in Warren Street near 
Church, which was one of the fashionable schools of that 
time. As my father was a trustee of the Old John Street 
Church, we attended services there, as did also my husband 
James P. Harper and his family. They lived at number 57 
John Street where he was born. 

“Maiden Lane in my early childhood was changing into a 
business street and contained some fine shops, especially near 
Broadway, devoted to the sale of novelties, bric-a-brac, etc. 
We consequently moved to William Street somewhat further 
uptown. The house was lighted by candles and oil lamps 
and it was necessary to obtain all the water used in the 
household from the corner pump, until the introduction of 
water from the Manhattan Company, and subsequently, 
Croton Water. At Broadway and Fulton Street a bridge 
was built for pedestrians to relieve traffic and was generally 
used by the public.” 

' A fascinating door to the past is old Trinity — the church 
that stands at the head of Wall Street. It is one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful organizations in the country. 

I like to drop in to Trinity for midday service. It is 
also pleasant to walk along the little paths that wind through 
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the old burying-ground. You will find among the famous 
names on the tombstones Alexander Hamilton, Albert Galla- 
tin, Charlotte Temple and William Bradford. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Fusco’s, Inc 18 Beaver Street. 

Rendezvous for the elite of financial district. 


Kuchlin’s Restaurant 76 Broad Street. 

Oyster and chop-house. 

Messrs. Doyle and Black. 25 Broad Street. 

Older New Yorkers go here for their shirts. 

The Epicure 40 Stone Street. 

Lobster a la Americain. Ask for Max. 


The Block Hall Club 23 South William Street. 

Admiralty lawyers’ meeting-place. 


The India House 1 Hanover Square. 

Curry for the shipping world. 

New York Coffee Exchange 113 Pearl Street. 

Chase National Bank Building Corner of Pine and Nassau Streets. 

Forty thousand specimens of currency on floor B. 

Ye Olde Chop-House 118 Cedar Street.. 

Farrish’s Chop-House 42 John Street. 

Haan’s 290 Broadway. 

Another chop-house. 


Fraunces’ Tavern 54 Pearl Street. 

J. B. Bowden and Company 15 Maiden Lane. 

Manufacturing jewelers. 

Leo Wormser 12 Maiden Lane. 

The spectacle man. 

New York Stock Exchange 11 Wall Street. 



The Bowery basks in the light of other days. Gone is the 
famous Five Points Mission. Diamond Lil and her golden 
swan bed have faded out with Joe McGurk’s Suicide Hall; 
the once-fashionable Thalia Opera House went up in smoke 
two years ago, amid the wails of the Chinese actors playing 
in it; Nigger Mike’s is deserted and Irving Berlin’s name no 
longer belongs to Doyer Street. 

But still flourishes Olliffe’s. 

THE OLDEST DRUG STORE IN NEW YORK 

at 6 Bowery on the west side of the street near Pell and 
Doyer. Established in 1805, it occupies the same building 
and carries the same store fixtures. Leeches, the article for 
which the store has always been famous, continue to sell in 
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quantity. The tiny squirming things bring 50c apiece. The 
principal buyers are customers suffering from black eyes. 
Every fighter in town knows of Olliffe’s. 

Leeches are also used as weather prophets. If placed in 
a water-filled glass jar they will rise to the surface when 
the day is to be clear, or sink to the bottom just before a 
storm ; . ’ 1' 

2j£ * * * 

STILLS 

Any one who makes his own white mule, can find all of 
the fixings on the Bowery. Copper stills, filter paper, coils 
and glass measuring jugs may be purchased at stores which 
specialize in these articles. I won’t give names, but a stone 
thrown in any direction on the Bowery will hit one. 

* * * * 


SNAKES FOR RENT 

If you want to rent a snake, go to Louis Ruhe at 351 
Bowery. Drug stores sometimes use these reptiles to ad- 
vertise serum and rattlesnake oil. 

Photographers if you’ll believe it, rent snakes. Lejaren 
Hiller gave me this address. He dug it up after much fruit- 
less searching. He happened to need a snake in a hurry to 
use in an insurance ad, for a few minutes’ posing, but he 
had to have a fair-sized rattler. 

He says the prices aren’t high, and the goods are satis- 
factory. 

* * * * 

THE CARUSO THEATER 

When the Chinese of New York produce plays, they give 
them in the Caruso Theater at 235 Bowery. Since the old 
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Thalia Opera House burned down a few years ago, the 
Chinese actors have been without a theater of their own. 

I hope the spirit will move them to produce a play while 
you are in town. You will find their strange flat little sing- 
song voices, gorgeous silk and satin costumes, curious music 
and the general indifference of the stage-hands to the audi- 
ence, highly diverting. 

Before you go, however, I suggest phoning Drydock 
4-3317. At the present time, the Chinese drama is an inter- 
mittent affair. Be certain that a play is in progress. 

* * * * 

THE BOWERY EATS 

Father Rafter of the Holy Name Mission bought ten thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of meal tickets for the down-and-out last 
winter. The little red squares of cardboard to be exchanged 
for food cost 10c a piece and came from P. J. Kennedy’s 
place at 255 Bowery. 

Mr. Kennedy is a nice, kindly-faced old Ir ishman who 
runs the biggest restaurant on the Bowery. It is clean — 
something that can not be said for every restaurant in this 
locality. 

A strange assortment of human beings gather in his place. 
It stands on the same block with a building once known as 
Suicide Hall — a dive of the past. 

The evening I had dinner at Mr. Kennedy’s a Bowery 
bum (this seems to be the only name for the sodden-looking 
men that walk the Bowery) sat on one side of me, a fine 
upright old man across from me with a Robert E. Lee sil- 
houette, even to the curly white hair, long beard and soft 
black Stetson hat, and to my right a funny little old lady, 
neatly dressed in black. They all carried small newspaper 
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bundles. “That's their belongings,” explained Mr. Kennedy. 

Irish jigs are P. J. Kennedy’s hobby. A violin hangs on 
the wall back of his desk. “I play everything from Haste 
to the Wedding to Miss McLeod’s Reel on that fiddle,” he 
said. The Wind that Shook the Barley and Donnybrook 
Fair are also included in his repertoire. 

* * * * 

THE ONE MILE HOUSE 

A few doors below Kennedy’s Lunch-Room at 1 Rivington 
Street is the old One Mile House that gained its name a cen- 
tury or more ago from the fact that it stands just one mile 
from City Hall. “Greasy Jack” runs the hotel which is 
nothing more than a flop-house. 

The old stone that once marked the mileage in front of 
the tavern has long since disappeared. Not many mile-stones 
are left in New York. There is one at 5 7th Street and Third 
Avenue, and another at 17th Street, also on Third Avenue. 

In this same neighborhood are two of the most famous 
speak-easies on the Lower East Side, the Silver Dollar and 
the Blue Front. Alcohol sells at 20c a pint. The interior 
of these flop-houses and speak-easies on the Bowery is sug- 
gestive of the rat-like dens that surround Les Halles — the 
great market section of Paris. Men go to sleep sitting at 
the tables. Others stretch out on the floor like so many 
animals. It is not a pretty sight. 

* * * * 

PROFESSIONAL MOURNERS 

Diamond, the undertaker of 252 Broome Street, handles 
the Yiddish mourners of the Lower East Side, except those 
who work independently. They scan the death notices for 
funerals. Only men are engaged. 
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Eight dollars a day is the price of experienced mourners. 
They are paid according to the tones of their voices. It is 
their business to appear at funerals in discreet black clothes, 
group themselves in the back of the chapel, wail softly during 
the services, stand in line as the casket passes out, follow 
the body to the grave and there give vent to some good loud 
wailing. Very often if they are hired for the entire day, 
the professional mourners remain in the cemetery, moaning 
until dusk. 

Michael Quinn in South Brooklyn is the only professional 
Irish mourner left. He will come if Dick Delaney, official 
undertaker of the Emerald Isle at 241 West Fourteenth 
Street, sends for him. He is paid in hospitality. 

* * 5}C 


ACACIA LEAVES 

They are shipped from the Orient and only to be pur- 
chased at one place in New York City, Julius Kalish’s phar- 
macy at 383 Grand Street. Acacia leaves are said to be very 
beneficial for colds in the head. They are not the only rare 
herb on Mr. Kalish’s shelves. 

His drug store carries a large supply of little-known drugs 
and herbs. It fills on an average one hundred and -twenty- 
five prescriptions per day. Established in 1871, it con- 
tinues to be the neighborhood pharmacy of the Lower East 
Side and this in spite of the fact that it scorns a soda 
fountain. 

* * * * 

GEORGE AND JOHN HALLOCK 

If you want to know anything about real-estate values of 
the Ghetto, call on the Hallock brothers at 366 Grand Street. 
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For one hundred and twenty-nine years the Hallock family 
have been associated with land dealings. They manage over 
five hundred tenants, and are very proud of their neighbor- 
hood. 

So is Joseph Plotzker, secretary of the Lower East Side 
Chamber of Commerce, a dark-eyed, earnest-mannered 
young man who has offices at 231 Grand Street up over the 
bank building. 

* * * * 

BRASS 

I am afraid that the brass shops of Allen Street like the 
Flea Market in Paris, and the famous old Caledonia in 
London, have a great many up-town connections. Some 
are merely outlet stores for big dealers. 

However, they are all interesting to visit, and in many 
you will run across fine pieces of brass and copper. My 
favorite brass candlestick came from H. Wiener at 85 Allen 
Street. 

* * * * 

PIGEONS 

If you are a pigeon collector or have a small boy who is 
one, you will find the little store run by A. Stroh at 146 
Ridge Street (this is just off the East River) useful. 

Mr. Stroh has always been mixed up with pigeons. From 
the time he was a small boy pigeons were his hobby. He 
now makes his living buying and selling the birds and feed 
for them. 

His pigeons run from 25c apiece to $20.00 a pair. The 
latter, are the carrier pigeons. These are entered in pigeon 
derbies held every August. They are valued by the speed 
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with which they travel. Mr. Stroh’s brother Jack has a 
pigeon loft just back of the shop on Ridge Street. He is 
a member of the New York City Pigeon Club and his loft 
is one of the recognized roofs for the pigeons to land. 

The prettiest pigeons in Mr. Stroh’s shop are white owl 
birds at $1.00 a pair. They are snow-white, with pink eyes, 
feet and beaks. 

* * * * 

DOLLS 

Next door to Stroh’s pigeon store is Mr. Jupiter’s doll 
shop also at 146 Ridge Street. The exotic, Folly-girl dollies 
that grace his window are dressed and sold to the fashionable 
night clubs who in turn sell them for the highest price they 
can get from inebriated guests. A prim-looking little old 
lady designs their clothes and makes them look beautiful. 

You can get a good-sized doll at Mr. Jupiter’s for $3.00. 

* * * * 

EAST SIDE PUSH-CARTS 

The greatest brass bargain I ever picked up was in a push- 
cart. 

Late one winter afternoon, I happened upon a cart parked 
out in front of Louis Diamond’s funeral parlors on Broome 
Street. Half -covered with a junky lot of second-hand books, 
neckties and what-not, lay a perfectly gorgeous piece of 
hand-wrought brass. By first pricing the ties, quibbling 
over the cost of the books, and at last turning indifferently 
toward the fine old urn, I bought it for 75c. 

“You could have got it for less,” an interested spectator 
told me as I paid the vender. Even so, I was content to let 
the poor dealer have his extra few pennies’ profit. The brass 
was a bargain at ten times the price. 
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It is in the push-carts that you strike the worth-while 
buys, strange articles, some of them, but all evidently sal- 
able, for no two days are push-cart stocks ever the same. 

One morning you may see Orchard Street, where most of 
them congregate, bright with colored bandanas, gay sweaters, 
and brilliant feathers. This cart may have corsets; that, 
second-hand books; a third, old jewelry. To-morrow, the 
same ones will display entirely different wares — candles, the 
sort that are used on altars, all kinds of perfumery, strong 
and heavy, most of it, dried herring, Victrola records, odds 
and ends in hardware supplies, and the black shawls that 
the women of the neighborhood drape about their heads. 
The majority of goods is second-hand. Most of it comes 
from auctions. 

Orchard Street on any day but Saturday (the Yiddish Sun- 
day) is quite as colorful as the busiest morning at the Flea 
Market or the old Caledonia. 

If you are a good shopper you will find many bargains. 
Every bit of costume jewelry Aline MacMahon, the actress, 
owns, came from push-carts on Orchard Street, bought dur- 
ing the time she appeared in the Grand Street Follies. 

* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

In the middle part of the seventeenth century, powerful 
emissaries of the Dutch East India Company granted all of 
the land on the lower east end of Manhattan Island to eight 
sturdy citizens from Holland. With the exception of two 
parcels, Corlear’s Plantation and Elslandt’s Farm, the grants 
were known as boweries. 

“Peg-Leg” Peter Stuyvesant, the stormy, outspoken Dutch 
Governor, was granted Bowery Number 3 in 1654. This was 
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the prize of the lot. It extended over one hundred and 
twenty acres and had for its boundary-lines what is to-day 
from Stuyvesant Street to Twentieth Street on the north and 
south and from Fourth Avenue to Avenue A on the east 
and west. 

Much of this same property remains in the Stuyvesant 
f amil y. It is listed, however, not under their name but 
that of the Petersfield Realty Company. The old Stuyvesant 
farm was called “Petersfield.” 

Through the seventeenth century, these eight well-cared- 
for farms remained fruitful examples of Dutch thrift. Roll- 
ing fields, great shade trees, busy little wind-mills, and nicely 
stocked granaries and barns testified to their owners’ in- 
dustry. 

When New Amsterdam became New York and Manhattan 
Island had the British Crown for master, the boweries were 
divided into smaller lots. Cheerful, compact, red and white 
brick houses marched in neat rows along the winding streets, 
paved with cobblestones. The proximity to the water-front 
brought foreign visitors. But the Bowery, as it was called, 
still remained one of the charming parts of New York. 

During the American Revolution a strange mushroom 
growth of barracks sprang up, flimsy houses thrown together 
overnight to shelter British soldiers, then occupying the city. 
Street battles between the Continentals and the Tories broke 
the calm of the placid locality. 

After the stormy days of the American struggle for inde- 
pendence we find the Bowery settling back into its ac- 
customed peaceful ways. 

Above a little pharmacy shop at 121 Bowery in the spring 
of 1816, you might have found Fitz Greene Halleck and his 
friend Joseph Rodman Drake, owner of the small drug store. 
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The two friends spent much of their time together discussing 
life, poetry and literature in the apothecary shop. It was 
also possible to enjoy high tea at the DeLancy residence, or 
you might have paid a call upon Mrs. Peter Stuyvesant III. 
There was much pleasant visiting back and forth among 
neighbors. 

In 1825, the first neighborhood gangs came into existence, 
a hard, tough, wild group of boys that raided grog houses, 
stole merchandise from the local stores and terrorized the 
citizens. 

Dance-halls, breweries, shipyards, low dives and resorts 
suddenly blossomed. The Irish fire-department riots began. 
Dime muse ums appeared. Music-halls offered cheap enter- 
tainment. In 1857 the Bowery Boys and the Dead Rabbits 
staged their first great riot. 

The peaceful boweries of Peter Stuyvesant’s time had 
vanished. The neighborhood had assumed a rowdy, pic- 
turesque, unprincipled character, fascinating certainly, but 
dangerous. 

McGurk’s famous dance-hall at Third Street and the 
Bowery rated a suicide a day. Billy McGlory’s customers 
were sliding straight to hell, if one were to believe the clergy- 
men. McGlory ran a combination saloon and dancing dive 
called Alhambra Hall. The Slide and the Brighton, other 
noted resorts, came in for their share of condemnation. 

But this is all past history. Suicide Hall is now the Bowery 
Mission. The old-time saloons and dives have slipped into 
oblivion. 

In their stead are to be found cheap speak-easies (there 
are over one hundred and fifty on the Bowery) where sink- 
gin is sold at 5c a glass, dingy flop-houses that offer a ques- 
tionable roof for 10c a night and eight thousand tenements 
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that up to some fifteen or twenty years ago sheltered fifty 
thousand people. 

“They lived in that vast community known as 'The Rear 
House Empire/ ” Joseph Plotzker told me. “It is shocking 
to know that twenty per cent, of that large number occupy 
these inhuman tenements to-day.” 

The rear-house tenement has long been a social problem. 
Four hundred and thirty-one blot the Lower East Side. 
They are to be found along Roosevelt, Christie and Goerick 
Streets back of the apartments that face the street. Devious 
alleyways lead to them. 

A lowly European element of humanity kindles the fires of 
this rear-house empire. It lives in an environment that 
would have been considered primitive even a half-century 
ago. Habits and pleasures cultivated in the Balkans, Italy 
and eastern Europe prevail. The coffee-houses in this neigh- 
borhood owe a large part of their patronage to these people. 
With the exception of a few hundred children the element 
is one hundred per cent, foreign born and represents by far 
the largest group of illiterates in the United States. Many 
admit that they are forced to employ the services of letter- 
writers and readers once a month to handle their business. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


W. M. Olliffe, Inc 6 Bowery. 

The oldest drug store in New York. 

Fine place to buy leeches for “painted eyes.” 

Louis Ruhe, Inc 351 Bowery. 

Snakes for rent. 

The Caruso Theater 235 Bowery. 

Chinese plays. 

P. J. Kennedy 255 Bowery. 

Food for 10c. 
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The One Mile House 1 Rivington Street. 

Marks one mile to City Hall. 

Louis Diamond, Manhattan Funeral Chapel, Inc 252 Broome Street. 

Professional mourners. 

Julius Kalish, Inc 383 Grand Street. 

Deals in acacia leaves and other rare herbs. 

George G. Hallock Jr.’s Sons 366 Grand Street. 

Oldest realty firm on the Bowery. 

H. Wiener 85 Allen Street. 

Anything in brass. 

A. Stroh Pigeon Store 146 Ridge Street. 

S. Jupiter 146 Ridge Street. 

Fancy dressed dolls for favors. 


East Side push-carts . . Orchard Street from Division to Delaney 

Streets. 

Bargains in jewelry and odds and ends. 

Transit 

Second or Third Avenue elevated trains. If you get off at Division 
Street, you will find yourself in the heart of the Ghetto. 




Chapter Twelve 


Chinatown 



Far down, in the lower end of the city is Chinatown. Fur- 
tive, silent and subdued. Unless you know the shops, joss- 
houses or restaurants, those crooked, winding, narrow streets 
leading off from the Bowery that bear the names of Pell, 
Doyer and Mott are strangely lacking in excitement. The 
ghosts of departed tong leaders float over a seemingly color- 
less Oriental settlement. 

But it is not without its moments. Take that apparently 
casually run, small-town type of grocery store on the corner 
of Doyer and Mulberry Streets. The proprietor of the place 
was pottering about his green gourds and smelly dried pigs 
one evening when a bullet strayed into the store. He stopped 
it. Who fired the lead pellet, the police will never know. 
Perhaps they don’t want to. 
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At any rate, none of respectable-looking almond-eyed 
merchants who shuffled in and out of the Chinese Cheung 
Sang Funeral Parlors on Mulberry Street the next day, 
would tell. 

* * * * 

PUNK 

This is the part of town to buy the slim brown sticks by 
the car-load if you care for the fragrant incense. Joss- 
houses are also a grand place to find pungent blocks of 
sandalwood. 

Both of these commodities may be found in Chong 
Lung’s shop at 33 -A Pell Street. A great many of the wares 
carried at any of the curio stores are planned to catch the 
tourist’s eye. But if you’re good at bargaining, you may 
r un across novelties. Never pay the first price asked. Ex- 
cept for punk and incense. 

* * * * 


THE TOWN CRIER 

Across the street from Mr. Chong Lung is the Chinese 
Nationalist, a weekly newspaper of the district. For cur- 
rent joss-houses (they shift about) I suggest calling here 
for information. A number of the staff are men who have 
graduated at Columbia. They speak fluent English and will 
give you side-lights in recent happenings in Chinatown. 
If it is open, the Yuun Tung Joss House at 5 Mott Street 
is unique. 

Also rich in information, but unfortunately unintelligible 
to most of us is the bulletin-board of Chinatown at the 
corner of Mott and Doyer Streets. An electric light shines 
on the great white rectangle patterned, by decorative black 
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hieroglyphics which only those who understand Chinese can 
decipher. 

Here, the inhabitants of the quarter pause each night to 
read the local news. Here also is the unseen line that 
divides the settlement, the line that marks the division be- 
tween the Hip Song and On Leon Tongs. 

I like to stroll by the bulletin-board late in the evening. 
Chinatown is less on tourist parade at this time. A few be- 
lated, pig-tailed citizens cluster under the flickering street- 
lights to study the handwriting on the wall, the occasional 
flip-flop of a soft sandal may be heard on the pavement and 
in the distance the thump of a temple drum marks the 
prayers of a local priest. 

* * * * 


CHOP SUEY 

The place abounds in chop-suey joints and bus-loads of 
tourists. The eating-houses are exactly alike as far as ex- 
terior decorations go. The same cheerless white-tiled 
entranceways, teakwood mother-of-pearl topped tables, cane- 
seated Grand Rapids chairs, and general lunch-counter air 
pervades all. As for atmosphere there just isn’t any. Add 
to this a very fast, very poor Chinese jazz band for dancing 
and you have a general picture of nine out of ten restaurants 
in Chinatown. 

But there is a difference in the food. The best of the 
lot is named, for some unexplicable reason, the Port Arthur. 
It is one flight up at 7 Mott Street. The chow mein is de- 
licious and reasonable, 75c a portion, and more than enough 
for two. Quite as appetizing are the little almond meal cakes 
served with preserved ginger. I recommend also the jas- 
mine tea. 
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CHOW MEIN AT HOME 

If you prefer to bring Chinatown to your door, call either 
Mr. Chin or Mr. Lee at Chelsea 3-6840. They will deliver 
to your apartment for $3.00 a gallon some of the best chow 



mein I have eaten. This will serve sixteen people. A few 
hours’ notice is required. 

Chin and Lee live in Greenwich Village and not China- 
town, but I am listing them in this chapter, because of their 
affilia tion with chow mein and chop suey, which by the way 
they don’t like themselves. They say that real honest-to- 
goodness Chinese have never tasted chop suey. 

* * 5jc 5jC 

Fine gold ornaments are sold at 

THE EASTERN IMPORTING COMPANY 

Number 7 Mott Street. This is one of the most reliable firms 

in Chinatown. 

* * * * 

LICHEE NUTS 

Lichee nuts are plentiful in Chun Lee’s tiny store at 
Number 10 Pell Street. The little Chinaman who owns 
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the grubby hole-in-the-wall scurries about like a frightened 
mouse to wait on his customers. Rival tongs keep him on 
the run, the policeman on the beat tells me. He specializes 
in long, green, cubistic-looking gourds, dried fish and pigs, 
birds’ nests as well as the funny little prickly-brown balls 
called lichee nuts. The latter sell for 30c a pound'. They 
are light, so this means a great many. 

* * * * 

EARLY TO BED 

Chinatown goes to bed early. By eleven o’clock joss- 
houses empty and the bee-like activity of the corner grocery 
ceases. Midnight finds the Rescue Mission, once the Chinese 
Theater, filled with outcasts of the streets sleeping on and 
under the wooden benches that line the old playhouse. 

Even the Mayor of Chinatown retires at twelve. Mr. Wu, 
president of the Chinese Benevolent Association, has suc- 
ceeded Charlie Gong. He is a friendly wise Oriental beloved 
by the entire neighborhood. It is his duty to see that the 
city does right by Chinatown. He is the politician and 
friend at court for the merchants of Mott, Doyer and Pell. 

If you happen to be walking through this section about 
midnight, you will see slim, slightly stooped forms silhouetted 
against the blinds of the tenement houses, making prepara- 
tions for the night. Lights flash out throughout the entire 
section, shades are pulled up and windows opened. China- 
town has gone to bed. 

* * * * 

HISTORY 

Chinatown covers a very small area. The principal streets 
are Mott, Doyer and Pell. Up to the latter part of the 
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ei ghteenth century, a fine old tavern stood on the site of this 
Oriental settlement. In 1793, a brewer by the name of 
Hendrick Doyer purchased the place and tore down the 
building. A great pity, for it was from its hitching-post that 
the first stage-coach to Boston left amid the cheers of ^ex- 
cited spectators. 

Not until a few years before the Civil War, however, did 
Orientals appear in the vicinity. I am told that the first 
Chinese in New York was a native of Canton. His name was 
Ah Ken and he dealt in cigars. He lived on Mott Street. By 
1890, there were one thousand Chinese in his neighborhood. 
The late ’nineties saw the heyday of the Mongolian village. 
Opium dens were going full blast. Gambling joints running 
wide open and there was a steady traffic in white slaves. 

When you visit Chinatown stroll by 12 Pell Street, a 
strange, dark, pagoda-like building, now empty and dark. 
It was decked out in these Chinese gimcracks in the ’nineties 
by a couple of Orientals who designed it for a music and 
dance-hall. The first Oriental drama played in New York 
was staged here. Tourists flocked to the place. 

Around 1904 it changed hands. Nigger Mike Saulter 
bought it. He ran a good old-fashioned Bowery dance-hall. 
The tough characters of the Lower East Side congregated at 
Nigger Mike’s. 

The high light of the place was Izzy Baline, the singing 
waiter. He was much in demand. He composed his own 
songs, played them with one finger on the piano and had a 
good collection of lyrics. His songs made such a hit, that 
he decided to try them out on Tin-Pan Alley. He changed 
his first name from Izzy to Irving and his last from Baline 
to Berlin. His first big success was Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band. Irving Berlin has many friends. His meteoric rise 
in the world has not spoiled his simple ways. 
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Another famous resort in Chinatown was run by Jimmie 
Kelly, a man who is in the picture to-day. In a later chapter 
Kelly’s night club on Sullivan Street is mentioned. 

• About 1910 the opium dens, gambling houses and music- 
hall dives disappeared from this neighborhood. The murder 
of Elsie Sigel had much to do with the cleaning up of the 
district. Her dismembered body was found in a trunk 
wedged in a tunnel beneath Doyer Street. To-day, the 
Chinese may fight, but it is among themselves and over tong 
wars. The population now stands about five thousand. It 
has decreased two thousand in the past ten years. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Chong Lung’s 33- A Pell Street. 

Sandalwood and incense. 

Yuun Tung Joss-House 5 Mott Street. 

The Chinese Bulletin-Board Corner Mott and Doyer Streets. 

Home news. 

Port Arthur Restaurant, Inc ,..7' Mott Street. 

Chin and Lee Chelsea 3-6840. 

Chop suey in your own house. 

The Eastern Importing Company 7 Mott Street. 

Chun Lee Company 10 Pell Street. 

Chinese groceries, dried pigs, birds’ nests, lichee nuts. 

Transit 

Third Avenue elevated, Division Street station. Walk south one 
block and turn to your right. 




Chapter Thirteen 



RED WINE 

AND 

Plaster 

Saints 


Little Italy sprawls across the Lower East Side like an 
over-abundant horn of plenty. Young and old men, women, 
babies, fruit, cheese, wine, push-carts, garlic and fiestas 
crowd in upon Chinatown ,to the south, the Ghetto to the 
east. Police Headquarters to the west and Greenwich Village 
to the north. 

At any time of the year you can find on Oliver, MacDougal, 
Monroe, Elizabeth, Baxter or Mulberry Street either a fiesta 
or a push-cart market in full swing. 

If it is a fiesta the street will be spanned by slender arches 
twined with colored lights. Every fire-escape will be draped 
with bright bunting and the entire neighborhood grouped 
around an effigy of the local patron saint. From a flimsily 
constructed stand will blare the familiar notes of a tuneful 
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Italian opera, interpreted by the Red Cap Band of the New 
York Central Railroad. For some reason, the darky porters 
and redcaps have a monopoly on fiesta music. 

* * * * 

THE ALFIERI CIGAR COMPANY 

I have put down this number not for cigars, but because 
some of the gayest little Italian jugs and pitchers I have 
came from this store. They were not expensive. The 
highest price was 50c for a decorative, creamy, white paste- 
ware jug. A band of bright blue stripes the rim and handle, 
and on one side is painted a spray of field flowers in brilliant 
colors. 

The Alfieri Cigar Company, on Mulberry Street at Num- 
ber 83 (most of the fiestas are held in front of it), also deals 
in huge Chianti bottles half covered in red, yellow and blue 
straw, Italian wooden watering jugs and quaint little Italian 
match-boxes. These make decidedly unusual gifts. They 
are made so that they snap shut by means of a small rubber 
band, and the matches are wax not wood. They cost 5c a 
box. There is no advertising on them. 

* * * * 

PUPPETS 

Not far from the cigar store stands a dilapidated little 
theater at 106 Mulberry Street. It is owned by Agrippino 
Manteo, the village plumber whose hobby is puppets. 

He has put his entire family to work making them — wife, 
daughter and sons help him in the production of puppet 
plays. All of the profits from the plumbing business go into 
the theater. 

Tony Sarg first discovered the tiny place. The perform- 
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ance is continuous, running from eight to ten every evening. 
The plays are taken from old Italian stories and date back 
two or three centuries. Puppet shows have always been a 
form of Italian entertainment. One play may extend over a 
period of six months. The audience is so interested that 
they buy tickets for the season, and come night after night 
to follow the tale. One of their favorites is Orlando Furioso. 

The puppets themselves weigh one hundred and fifty 
pounds. They are costumed by Mrs. Manteo. The faces 
are painted by the daughter and the completed puppets 
manipulated by the sons who wield great iron hooks from 
an elevated platform. Mr. Manteo reads the script. 

Quite as much fun as the performance is the audience. On 
Sunday evenings mothers bring their children. A little boy 
with a long stick is employed to keep the babies from crawl- 
ing up the aisle. As soon as one strays out from his par- 
ticular cubby-hole, the stick gently taps him back in place. 

The price of admission is 2 Sc. Tell Mr. Manteo that you 
have heard of Tony Sarg and the house is yours. “Tony 
Sargee” the Manteo’s call him. 

* * * * 

CLAMS AND DEVIL-FISH 

A crowd mills about every umbrella-covered push-cart that 
carries either fresh clams or writhing devil-fish. The former 
are eaten on the spot with plenty of tabasco sauce, the latter 
are taken home, rolled in corn-meal and fried in hot fat. 
Devil-fish make one of Italy’s most popular dishes. 

Also dangling from the push-carts are various kinds of 
cheeses. They may be purchased whole or in quarters. Well 
grated, there is nothing like Italian cheese for spaghetti or 
macaroni. A fair-sized cheese costs about 75c. 
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moneta’s 

This is the favorite restaurant of the judges and politicians 
who have offices in any of the city administration buildings 
near by. The address is 32 Mulberry Street. 

Moneta’s has been in this same place for years. It dressed 
up recently, but the food and ownership remain unchanged. 
You will like the Italian hors d’ceuvres, the long, crisp, 
buttery bread-sticks and the delicious Italian cooking that 
may be enjoyed for a comparatively small sum of money. 

Moneta’s patronage is restricted. 

The cost of a dinner for two runs around $4.00 or $5.00. 
This includes everything. 

* * sic * 

LITTLE ITALY 

One million and forty thousand Italians live in the five 
boroughs. They are scattered in settlements throughout 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn and Staten Island. 

Residence in this country does not disturb the Italians’ 
foreign way of living. Their neighborhoods are more pic- 
turesque, their people more colorful and their customs 
more interesting, than those of other nationalities. 

Although the largest Italian settlement is in Harlem, the 
red wine and plaster-saint district just above Chinatown is 
not without charm. In this section along Elizabeth and 
Mulberry the shops, restaurants and places of amusement 
are purely Italian. One hears but little English. 

The tiny shop-windows display wonderfully and fearfully 
wrought frosted cakes, strangely formed cheeses, and much 
broccoli and Italian celery — two distinctive vegetables of 
the locality. 

Tucked in among the eating-places and grocery stores, 
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you may see a book-shop that appeals to you, if you read 
Italian. 

The coffee-houses are a vestige of the older generation, a 
Latin version of the corner grocery so to speak, where news 
of home, the latest neighborhood gossip and business 
matters may be discussed. 

This down-town Little Italy is the oldest Italian settle- 
ment in New York. Its boundary-lines are Mulberry, Bax- 
ter, Lafayette, Fourteenth Streets and the East River. 

Closely linked with its history is St. Patrick’s Old Cathe- 
dral at 272 Mulberry Street. Visit the church if history 
appeals to you. Stephen Jumel is buried here. Those who 
like old epitaphs, will find the wall-enclosed burying-ground 
at the side and back of the church absorbing. The inscrip- 
tions tell much of early New York. Ten thousand Italians 
live in the parish of St. Patrick’s. Every priest speaks 
their language. 

- Up another block at 304 Mulberry Street stands a quaint, 
old-fashioned Colonial red-brick house made distinctive by 
a wide-open, hospitable-looking, friendly white door. The 
building is St. Barnabas House, the place that gives shelter 
to women and children in need, night or day, with no ques- 
tions asked. 

It was founded in 1864 by Mrs. Williams Richmond, 
wife of the Rector of St. Michael’s Church. A gift of 
$35,000 from John Jacob Astor in 1878, did much to help 
carry it on. 

When I was on the Evening World, the managing editor, 
Jack Tennant, came to me one afternoon and said, “Here 
is a check for five hundred dollars. Take it up to St. 
Barnabas Mission; they need some money.” 

I stayed at the mission long enough to talk with some 
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of the people. Among them was a quiet, well-bred elderly 
woman, temporarily without money. She painted. Sketches 
and protraits lined the walls of her tiny room. Most of the 
scenes and people in the pictures were neighborhood stuff. 
The majority were laid in Shin-Bone Alley! 

“Oh, yes, I paint there all the time,” she said. “I like 
the crooked lines of the buildings and the funny curve in 
the alley.” 

Others have found the curve and the alley to their liking, 
but for another reason. It offers a quick get-away from 
Mulberry Street into Lafayette. More gang murders have 
been committed in this narrow, winding little thoroughfare, 
than anywhere else in New York. 

Charles Dickens made his home on Lafayette Street when 
he came to New York. The building in which he lived is now 
Conte’s Restaurant and Apartments. The address is 432 
Lafayette. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

J. Alfieri (Cigar Company) 83 Mulberry Street. 

Nice pieces of Italian pottery. Chianti bottles 25 and 50c. 

Mr. Manteo’s Puppet Show 106 Mulberry Street. 

Continuous performance of serial puppet plays. Plenty of local color. 

Admission 25c. 

Clams and Devil-Fish. Any push-cart along Elizabeth Street. 

Moneta’s 32 Mulberry Street. 

Very fine Italian food. Rather expensive but value received. 

St. Patrick’s Old Cathedral 272 Mulberry Street. 

The mother church of the great cathedral that now stands on 51st Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 

St. Barnabas House 304 Mulberry Street. 

Well worth visiting. 

Shin-Bone Alley 

lies between Mulberry and Lafayette Streets across from St. Barnabas. 
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Joseph L. Conte (Restaurant) 432 Lafayette Street. 

Charles Dickens stopped here when he visited New York. 

Transit 

The best way to reach lower Little Italy is to take the East Side 
down-town subway and get off at Bleecker. Walk down Mulberry Street. 
This thoroughfare starts at Bleecker and runs south into Park Row just 
one block back of Doyer Street, and the beginning of Chinatown. 




Chapter Fourteen 



The 

Bread-Line 

OF CATS 


Among the sights in the part of town I want you to see by 
night, rather than by day, is the bread-line of cats from the 
Bowery. It forms near midnight on Center Market Place 
directly back of Police Headquarters. Two district reporters 
are responsible for the feeding of the felines. A dirty rangy 
lot, most of them, but devoted to the memory of the men 
who started the line. One of the boys, Count Von Schouling, 
has since died. Syd Livingston, his pal, carries on the good 
work. 

The cats know the sound of Syd’s car. They begin 
stirring as soon as they hear it coming. From Moran’s Coffee 
Pot on the corner of Canal and Lafayette Streets, he brings 
paper plates piled high with beef and little paper lids filled 
with milk. With waving tails, loud purrs and much arching 
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of backs, the old alley cats of the Bowery are fed each 
night. 

* * * * 

SPRING 3100 

This is a famous number in New York. It stands for 
Police Headquarters. Call it if you lose anything, even a 
husband. The bureau of missing persons responds to this 
same number. 

The Central Office is at 240 Center Street, right in the 
heart of what was once the most lawless part of New York. 
More gang murders have been committed in this section 
of the city, than any other one locality in New York. The 
very building occupied by district reporters on Center 
Market Street, bears the gruesome title “Tub of Blood.” 
Countless murders were staged here in the days before the 
newspapers took it over. A back passageway runs through 
this quaint little old frame house at Center Market Street 
into Elizabeth. The gangsters mixed up in any of the 
crimes always made a get-away through this or Shin-Bone 
Alley. 

When you walk through this street, drop in to see the 
reporters’ office. If the boys are not out on a story or 
phoning a yam to the rewrite man they will be glad to 
talk with you. Every paper in town has a man constantly 
on duty at the Center Market office, because no matter where 
a crime is committed in New York, it will be reported at 
Police Headquarters. 

* * * * 

REVOLVERS, BAIL BONDS AND UNIFORMS 

Every other store on Center Market Street deals in re- 
volvers, bail bonds, or police uniforms. These tiny shops 
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cluster around Headquarters like flies about honey. The 
revolvers on sale are of the best, most of them equipped 
with silencers. 

No questions are asked firearms customers. 

Bail bonds sometimes come high, but they can be had. 
The man who controls the bail-bond business in New York 
is Stitch McCarthy, Mayor of Grand Street. 

“Stitch will get you out, no matter what the bail,” the 
boys say. 

Henry Levy who deals in police uniforms at 20 Spring 
Street had a bone to pick with Grover Whalen when the 
police caps were changed from stiff crowns to soft ones. 
The new ruling had its compensations however. It meant 
more business, even if he did have a good stock of the old 
caps on hand. 

The average cost of outfitting a police rooky who graduates 
into a uniform is around $100.00. He pays for it out of his 
own salary. 

* * * * 

HESTER STREET BOARDING STABLES 

An enterprising landlord near Police Headquarters has 
converted an old tenement house on the corner of Baxter 
and Hester Streets into stables for hucksters’ horses. 

The new occupants follow in the ways of the old. Each 
room has been transformed into a stall. The windows that 
light the stable open out on the street. Through these the 
old horses poke noses every evening, resting their heads on 
the sill to gossip with neighbors. 

The rays of the corner arc light pick the faces of the 
animals out against the darkness of the; night as they stare 
from all floors down upon the street. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER WHEN 

Ji mm ie Kelly had a night club on Hester Street and 
Tommy Lyman sang there, or was it Nigger Mike’s? At 
any rate all of fashionable New York and Broadway’s mid- 
night sons used to flock to Jimmie’s Hester Street cabaret. 

The same man now runs that night club at 181 Sullivan 
Street. He numbers among his friends, gamblers, bookies, 
prize-fight managers, leading lightweights and millionaires. 

Jimmie Kelly’s real name is Johnny de Salvio. He is 
one of the best known minor political characters in New 
York. 

He started out in life as a prize-fighter. A cauliflower 
ear tells that story. Jimmie runs two cabarets, one at 204 
Hester Street, and another in the Village at 181 Sullivan 
Street. 

For a short time he went to school. His first job was with 
the American News Company when he was eleven years 
old. He began to fight as a business and not a pastime on 
his fourteenth birthday. It was then that he took the namp 
of Jimmie Kelly. 

At twenty he gave up boxing to manage other fighters. 
From this he turned to the restaurant and entertainment 
game. His first attempt was a saloon in the same place on 
Hester Street where he nows runs his cabaret. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter : 

The Bread-Line of Cats Center Market Place. 

Don't go before midnight. 

Police Headquarters 240 Center Street. 

Ask to visit the bureau of missing persons. 

Henry Levy and Son 20 Spring Street. 


Revolvers, police uniforms. 
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Hester Street Boarding Stables 

On the corner of Baxter and Hester Streets. 

Jimmie Kelly's Night Club 181 Sullivan Street. 

Prize-fighting celebrities and local political bosses gather here. 

Transit 

East Side down-town subway. Get off at Spring Street. Walk east 
to Center Street, and then down Center to Canal. The green lights of 
the police-station will guide you. 




The Irish and the Jews live side by each on the Lower East 
Side. A1 Smith grew up on Oliver Street. Grover Whalen 
came from East Broadway. 

You can buy Irish potatoes on Oliver Street or fine guffalta- 
fish on Division. 

* * * * 

BARGAINS IN HATS 

For years, the French millinery models displayed in ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue and 5 7th Street shops came from Di- 
vision Street. Those who had the patience and the time to 
visit the Ghetto could buy any hat they wished on the Lower 
East Side for half the price asked in the up-town shops. 

But it took half a day to do it, much bartering and a great 
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deal of walking out on storekeepers until the proper price 
level was reached. 

Then the modistes of Division Street moved away and 
opened up smart shops themselves. Sally Milgrim, Madame 
Frances and Hattie Carnegie started on the Lower East 
Side. The millinery trade vanished, with their departure. 

The depression has brought it back. And on a much 
sounder scale. Few of the expert milliners who worked in 
the larger specialty shops have been able to keep their posi- 
tions. Every store has cut down on employees. If any 
work is to be done now, it is not on the premises. It is 
farmed out. 

Many of the women who were employed in the larger shops 
have returned to the Ghetto. Here is the address of one. 
The East Side Chamber of Commerce lists addresses of 
others. 

L. YARMUS 

at 68 Clinton Street near Rivington. 

* * * * 

macdowell’s birth-place 

Edward MacDowell, the great American composer, was 
born at 220 Clinton Street. This is just on the edge of the 
Spanish section — a point that may explain a certain trend 
in his music. 

* * * * 

FRICKLAS 

If you are interested in acquiring Hebraic literature, 
I. Fricklas, of 97 Rivington Street, carries comprehensive 
rows of the best in contemporary and ancient Hebraic works. 
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ROUMANIAN BROILINGS 

Emil’s at 107 Essex Street is the place to go for a Rou- 
manian Broiling, which is nothing more nor less than a 
Saturday night club party. 

Emil’s is a substantial old restaurant that is famous for 
Roumanian-Jewish food, much like Manny at 82 Forsyth 
Street. Here you are pretty likely to run into Stitch Mc- 
Carthy, the Mayor of Grand Street. For some reason the 
waiters look glum. But the food is good, especially such 
dishes as calves’ liver smothered in onions. The place is a 
hang-out of East Side politicians. It is a fine spot for study- 
ing characters. 

* * * * 

HAIMOWITZ’S 

The Mayor of Forsyth Street also runs a Roumanian- 
Jewish restaurant. Like the others it features highly 
seasoned, spicy food. It is located at Number 106 Forsyth 
Street. After dinner everybody turns in and plays pinocle. 

In Forsyth and Christie Streets coffee-houses abound. 
Here, the Ghetto assembles each night for gossip, a glass 
of coffee and crisp little cookies, and swaps letters. There 
are ten coffee-houses on Forsyth Street alone. The total 
number of these tiny foreign places on the Lower East 
Side is about thirty. 

* * * * 

SULLIVAN’S SHIP-BUILDING YARD 

Reminiscent of the old clipper days is the picturesque 
shipyard at the foot of East Ninth Street. The Sullivan 
family has been making boats since Jacob Westervelt was 
Mayor of New York City in 1859. All the children of the 
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neighborhood, Yiddish and Irish, flock to Sullivan’s Ship- 
yard whenever they get half a chance to break away from 
home or school. 

* * * * 

SCARLET FEATHER PILLOWS 

The rows upon rows of great square scarlet pillows that 
dangle from store fronts on the Lower East Side advertise 
bedding supplies. 

Those of orthodox faith use only feathers brought from 
Europe for the bridal bed. There are one hundred shops in 
the Ghetto that deal in nothing but European feather pil- 
lows. They are strung like huge red peppers on every street. 

* * jJc * 

You will find hand-made brooms and brushes at 168 East 
Third Street. 

And there is a modern furniture studio on the ground 
floor of 503 East Eleventh Street on the corner of Avenue A. 
The boy who runs it is from Greenwich Village. 

* * * * 


LITTLE HUNGARY 

Though it no longer exists as a restaurant, visit Little 
Hungary for old time’s sake. Max Schwartz owns the place 
and it still stands at 143 East Houston Street. 

A full-length portrait of former President Theodore Roose- 
velt hangs in lonely splendor on the walls of Little Hungary. 
A funereal silence fills the rooms that once echoed to the 
voices and laughter of New York celebrities. 

“That is where Teddy sat,” a watchman will tell you, 
pointing to a corner in the far side of the former restaurant. 
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“He came here every day when he was Police Commissioner 
(Police Headquarters was on Mulberry Street then) . And 
he came back when he was made Governor of New York.” 

“I’ll even come back when I am President of the United 
States,” Roosevelt said. A brass band was out to welcome 
him on the East Side on that occasion. Roosevelt thought 
a great deal of Little Hungary and so did everybody else 
in New York who enjoyed good food and good drinks. It 
went the way of a great many other fine restaurants when 
prohibition hit the country. But the situation didn’t worry 
Max Schwartz. He had made enough money to close up 
shop and buy a castle in Hungary. 

* * 5|e a|e 

Up and down the little streets around East Houston, are 
many dried mushroom shops, as you might expect in a 
locality that has a weakness for mushrooms in the cooking 
of gravies and soups. 

Avenue A — a north and south thoroughfare that inter- 
sects East Houston — is given over to wholesale furniture 
houses. This happens to be the heart of the Ghetto. Farther 
up, just beyond Corlear’s Hook Park (named after Peter 
Stuyvesant’s bugler) you will find Goerick Street, where 
some of the much-talked-of rear-tenement houses stand. 

These are the slums of New York. The streets are dirty, 
fire-escapes cluttered up with rubbish and the tenements 
themselves cheerless and dark. 

Tucked off among these grim, forbidding rows of hope- 
less buildings is a tiny old-fashioned wooden house at 397 
East Fourth Street, four blocks above the Williamsburg 
Bridge. 

It was built one hundred and fifty years ago by a ship- 
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builder name d Smith. His yard sloped down to the East 
River. The house adjoined it. 

Smith lived and died in the frame cottage. A succession 
of Irish and German tenants occupied it, cheerful, thrifty 
and well-to-do. The proximity of German neighbors at- 
tracted John Heins, a young German restaurant keeper. He 
bought the little home in 1886 and brought his pretty young 
bride to it. Housekeeping for her was primitive. The only 
way of preparing meals was over the huge fireplace in the 
basement. The water came from a fresh deep well at the 
side. Flowers grew in the back yard. Vines climbed over 
the front porch. In the course of time, these friendly homes 
were blotted out by cold-water tenements, all but the Heins’ 
house. The Heins family have never moved though their 
neighbors shifted to the Bronx. Mrs. Heins is proud of 
the wide-planked floors, thick walls and massive foundation. 

“My house was built to stay,” she boasts. “I know the 
neighborhood. It is home to me.” 

Her two sons, George and Theodore, keep the restaurant 
just around the corner on Lewis Street. Try it, and get some 
neighborhood gossip along with your food. The meals are 
simple, but clean and substantial, and the prices, of course, 
very moderate. 

In another few years, most of these places will be a thing 
of the past. If plans for the rehabilitation of the Lower 
East Side go through, it will be a model tenement-house dis- 
trict. Even now, the street markets are being cleared out and 
transferred into cleaner, if less picturesque, quarters. 

I am sorry, for with all its grubbiness, filth and squalor, 
I find the Lower East Side of to-day a pageant that never 
bores. 

I hope you like to walk. The only real way to see the 
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East Side is afoot. If you feel in the mood, turn back on 
Water Street and stroll down ten blocks to Oliver. In this 
street A1 Smith played when he was a boy. Across from 
his house stands old St. James Church, where he went to 
Sunday Mass. When his daughter, Catherine, was married, 
every one in this part of town was invited to the wedding 
at Albany. They had all known Katie’s father when he was 
a little boy and many of them had come to his own wedding. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Division Street Once hat row. 

Milliners in this neighborhood include L. Yarmus at 68 Clinton Street. 

I. Fricklas 97 Rivington Street. 

Hebraic literature. 

Emil’s Restaurant (Roumanian Broiling) 107 Essex Street. 

A good time on Saturday nights for everybody. 

Haimowitz-Roumanian Grill 106 Forsyth Street. 

The Mayor of Forsyth Streets runs this restaurant. Pinocle is played 

after dinner. 

Sullivan’s Shipyard Ninth Street and East River. 

Clipper ships were made here. 

Little Hungary 143 East Houston Street. 

No longer a restaurant, but interesting to see. 




From First to Fourteenth Streets east of Third Avenue, 
swarms a polyglot mixture of people. Ukranians, Russians, 
Roumanians, Gipsies, Portuguese, Chinese, Jews and Chris- 
tians mill in and out of the streets, crowd the tenements and 
throng the cafes. 

Those who visit this part of New York step into a strange 
country which has not yet conformed to American customs. 

* * * * 

ALEXANDROFF THE LETTER-WRITING MAN 

Picturesque among the characters is Alexandroff the Cos- 
sack. He is tall, broad-shouldered, sallow-faced with the 
prominent cheek-bones and inscrutable features of a Russian 
touched by Mongolian blood. His face keeps secrets. He 
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lives and works in a little shop at 204 East Fourth Street. 
Since 1918 he has been writing and reading letters for his 
East-Side neighbors. An average of five letters a day he 
has pecked out in Russian, Polish and German on an ancient 
Oliver typewriter. Fifty cents is the price, if his customers 
don’t say too much. 

Few of his people can read or write. None of them speaks 
English. When Alexandroff isn’t indicting letters, he is an- 
swering questions. Across his window is inscribed, “Alex- 
androff — Information.” 

A dingy dreary spot his place is, half-warmed by a small 
stove. Shelves line the walls, filled with a disorderly array 
of second-hand dictionaries. 

Born in St. Petersburg, Alexandroff spent his youth in 
schools and universities of that city. He is silent about his 
life preceding the Revolution and he is not in sympathy 
with Communism. 

Through the thousands of letters he reads (his little shop 
is the local post-office) he is closely linked with the current 
situation in the small towns of Europe. 

“Alexandroff is wise,” the neighbors say. “He knows 
much.” 

“My people suffer,” he complains. “They have no work. 
They are hungry. In three years our East Side will be a 
thing of the past. The foreign element brings picturesque 
customs, among others my letter-writing. It, too, will pass, 
for my friends will be either starving or dead.” 

* * * * 


BASKETS 

S. Nussbaum of 286 East Fourth Street makes pink and 
blue wicker baby bassinets at $1.50 apiece. They are 
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hand-woven, beautifully shaped and of the finest wicker. 
Mr. Nussbaum has been weaving baskets all of his life. 
His entire family helps. The baskets are sold to retail trade 
by the wholesale. He has few outside customers and never 
advertises. But he will be glad to sell to individuals. 

Like the majority of small shops on the Lower East Side, 
the family lives in the store. It consists of one long room, 
partitioned off by a thin wall of beaver board. Domestic 
activities are mixed in with work. When you go, you may 
find Mrs. Nussbaum nursing one of her many babies. The 
prices of the baskets range from 25c to $1.50. The types in- 
clude sewing, steamer, flower and market baskets as well 
as the bassinets. 

* * * * 


UMBRELLAS 

New York is dotted by little individual shops that manu- 
facture umbrellas for the big stores. They are usually one- 
man businesses. L. Steinberg of 298 East Fourth Street 
conducts just such a place. He and his wife make umbrellas, 
canes and parasols for the larger department stores. 

They live in the back of the shop and work in the front. 
Neither one speaks English. But a neighbor will be called 
in to interpret when you . arrive. For six dollars, Mr. 
Steinberg will make you a twenty-dollar umbrella. This 
means the finest silk, the best quality of frame and excellent 
workmanship. 

When you go to see the Steinbergs, select a cloudy or 
rainy day. They declare holidays on sunny afternoons. 
“Life is short,” they say. “Why not enjoy it as you go along. 
We make enough to live comfortably. If we want a holiday, 
we take one.” 
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THE ROUMANIAN RIALTO 

Along Second Street, between Avenues B and C, three 
large stores devoted to musical instruments may be found. 
The addresses are 188 and 190 and 196 Second Street. 
Customers from every section of the United States come here 
for musical instruments. 

Alexandroff’s shop is between Avenues B and C. Turn 
around and face west, walk across town three blocks, and 
you will find yourself on Second Avenue, the Rialto of Little 
Roumania. 

It extends from Houston to Fourteenth Street. On it are 
the night clubs, theaters, restaurants and stores that cater 
to the foreign element. 

* * * * 


THE ROYAL CAFE 

Famous among them is the Royal Cafe at 188 Second 
Avenue. It is one of the few restaurants in town that has 



been able to run a successful sidewalk cafe in the summer- 
time. Here, after the Yiddish Theater closes, gather the 
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intelligentsia of the Lower East Side, poets, writers, soap- 
box orators and actors. Long hair, flowing ties and Hamlet 
gestures create an atmosphere suggestive of old Greenwich 
Village days. The food served is Hungarian. Dill pickles 
steeped in garlic, fresh green stuffed peppers, chopped goose 
liver and onions, apple strudel and coffee and tea in glasses 
are featured on the bill of fare. Seventy-five cents will buy 
a substantial meal. 

Ask for Herman Tencer. He is the character of the place. 
A few years ago he figured in the papers as the million- 
dollar bus boy. He knows every one and will point out the 
celebrities. Fannie Hurst, Eddie Cantor, George Jessel and 
Will Durant come here. 

The best time to visit the Royal Cafe is Sunday night for 
dinner, or any week-day evening toward twelve o’clock. 

* * * * 


MOSKOWITZ 

Mr. Moskowitz and his dulcimer are known the length 
of Second Avenue, so is his restaurant at 2 19 Second Avenue. 
When he, was a boy he played gipsy tunes on this same 
dulcimer aboard a little old boat that journeyed up and down' 
the Danube River. 

He has lived on Second Avenue many years and has 
always catered to Roumanians. His food is inexpensive, bet- 
ter than the average, and one is likely to run across interest- 
ing people in the cafe. 

Mr. Moskowitz himself is the principal drawing card. 
Absolutely bald, his bland countenance decorated by a droop- 
ing mustache, he taps and worries the dulcimer, as a cat 
would play with a mouse. 
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THE RUSSIAN BEAR 

Trotsky ate here when he came to New York. It is just 
below Twelfth Street at 201 Second Avenue. The lights are 
low, the waiters are clad in Russian costumes, and the food 
is native. By that I mean sour cream, borsch, queer cheese 
and curious desserts. There is an excellent balalaika 
orchestra. For dessert try Kasha a la Gourieff served on a 
flaming dish. 

* * * * 

THE RUSSIAN ART 

A musical comedy version of Russian cafe life is to be 
found at 181 Second Avenue — a diverting if not entirely 
authentic one. Adolphe, the maitre d’hotel, is proud that 
he used to serve Diamond Jim Brady at Rector’s and that 
he was one of the old guard at Delmonico’s. Rye pancakes 
separated by sour cream and caviar is the specialty of the 
Russian Art cousine. 

* * * * 

GIPSIES 

Those vacant stores up and down Second Avenue and along 
the side-streets veiled by bright curtains are occupied by 
Balkan Gipsies who will hit the trail at the first sign of 
spring. During the winter the women tell fortunes, if you 
cross their palm with silver. 

Konrad Bercovici says they make a great deal of money 
doing it, but never from their own people. Their customers 
are always credulous Christians. 

* * * * 

ENTERTAINMENT ON SECOND AVENUE 

The Yiddish Ensemble Theater at 66 Second Avenue 
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and the National Winter Garden Burlesque Show at 115 
East Houston Street are two focal points in lighter vein for 
neighborhood pleasuring. 

The Second Avenue Theater at 35 Second Avenue also 
offers amusement. Here I saw The Plight of the Unfortunate 
Bride of Suffolk Street. 

The serious Jewish drama is to be found at 66 Second 
Avenue, where the audience is made up of the habitues of 
the Royal Cafe, and the entire performance is in Yiddish. 
Mollie Picon is the high light of this show. 

The National Winter Garden is just a good old-fashioned, 
noisy, rowdy, burlesque show, where the girls trip down a 
runway up the center of the theater, take off everything but 
a few bits of costume jewelry, sing risque songs and wiggle 
their hips for the entertainment of masculine spectators. 
Price of admission is $1.13. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Mr. Rothman, the watchmaker, and Thaw’s Dairy guard 
the wrought-iron entrance to the second edition of the 
Marble Cemetery on Second Avenue between Second and 
Third Streets. Tucked back in a tiny alleyway, the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity drift by the small green rectangle 
where sleep the ancestors of New York’s Four Hundred. 

Vault Number One belongs to the Anson Phelps, Augustin 
Averill’s name is carved on another, and farther down may 
be found the bronze epitaph bearing the history of dashing 
Stewart Dean, brave Captain of the sloop Experiment, and 
Commander of the privateers Beaver and Nimrod. 

The people who own the vaults are responsible for the 
upkeep of the little place, which is in good order, save for 
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the cutting of the name., on the stones. Most of them are 
practically obliterated. They should be recarved. 

Just at present, Mr. Bommer and Mr. Holzberger, the 
caretakers, are upset over the riffraff that is tossed down 
from the surrounding tenement houses on their beloved 
cemetery. 

“If it were just scraps of food, I wouldn’t mind,” fretted 
Hugo Holzberger. “The sparrows would eat those. But it 
is throwing whisky bottles that I don’t like.” Each day 
brings a fresh lot of empty ones, bearing the label “Whisky 
Distilled for Medicinal Purposes.” Another favorite bever- 
age with the folks who look down upon the New York City 
Marble Cemetery is “Vineland Tonic.” 

“The street where the white peacocks walked” was the 
romantic title bestowed upon Second Street where the First 
Marble Cemetery lies, a century ago. It is also the block 
in which little Jimmie Walker trudged to school in 1897, 
and was awarded a sheepskin from the La Salle Academy 
at 44 East Second Street. 

Eleven years before, A1 Smith wore a pathway to the 
same institution of learning and was handed a medal for 
public speaking. Here also came Cardinal Hayes to learn 
his ABC’s as well as Monsigneur Lavelle, and Deputy Chief 
Inspector John J. O’Connell. 

The La Salle Academy first opened its doors in 1848, a 
quaint, red-brick building, trimmed in iron latticework 
stairways and balconies after the fashion of the period. It 
overlooks the New York City Marble Cemetery where 
James Monroe, one-time President of the United States, was 
buried in 1831. 

The elite of the day who were communicants of the Dutch 
Reformed Church around on Second Avenue found their 
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last resting-place in this little-used burying-ground that has 
remained unchanged. 

Among the early Knickerbocker families who own vaults 
in the pleasant green lot are Moses Taylor, Hugh Auchin- 
closs, Samuel Kip, William Brayton Blackwell, Anson Stokes, 
Marinus Willett, Stephan Allan (then Mayor of New York), 
Robert Tillotson, Charles Porter, Noah Brown, and Pre- 
served Fish. 

“There’s a story about Preserved Fish,” said Hugo Holz- 
berger, the nice old white-mustached assistant of Frederick 
Bommer, the man in charge of the cemetery, “but I can’t 
remember just what it was.” He scratched his head thought- 
fully. “It was something about pulling him out of the river.” 
Mr. Holzberger mumbled a few words about the truth of 
the story and turned to another headstone, “That’s the 
family that lived on Blackwell’s Island,” pointing to the 
William Brayton Blackwell vault. “And Kip’s Bay was 
named after Samuel Kip.” 

Dr. Hugh Auchincloss thinks he has found his great- 
grandfather. The fine old gentleman who was one of the 
famous characters of nineteenth-century New York, he be- 
lieves, lies buried in the New York Marble Cemetery down 
on Second Avenue. 

“He lived some-, place down on Chamber Street,” said 
Doctor Auchincloss. “And while we have no record of the 
exact spot of his burial, I think that must be it.” 

Doctor Auchincloss possesses among other heirlooms, a 
portrait of his great-grandfather and a rare snuff box which 
belonged to him. 

“This is the Roumanian section of New York,” said Mr. 
Moskowitz, who strums his dulcimer in a cafe on Second 
Avenue not far froth where the White Peacocks Walked. 
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“You will find a great many Germans here,” volunteers 
Hugo Holzberger, who has made his home and found his 
work in this part of town for more than twenty years. 

“Services in English, German, and Italian,” reads a notice 
on the bulletin-board of the Olivet Memorial Church across 
the way from the Marble Cemetery. 

The Plight of the Unfortunate Bride of Suffolk Street, 
blazes the lurid title of the current show on at the Second 
Avenue Theater. 

“Vote for the Workers,” command the intelligentsia at 
the Royal Cafe as they sip their glasses of hot tea. 

“You will meet my compatriots at the Russian Bear,” 
says Dr. Boris Sokoloff. 

“This is the Russian part of the city.” 

“And there are many Chinese,” puts in Mrs. Frederick 
Bommer. Her husband has been minding the famous old 
cemeteries for more than thirty-five years. He was born a 
few blocks down on Jackson Street. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Alexandroff 204 East Fourth Street. 

The letter-writing man. 

S. Nussbaum 286 East Fourth Street 

Reed and willowware — hand woven. 

L. Steinberg 298 East Fourth Street. 

Umbrellas, canes and parasols. 

The Royal Cafe 188 Second Avenue. 

Yiddish intelligentsia and good food. 

Moskowitz 219 Second Avenue. 

Mr. Moskowitz plays the dulcimer while you eat chopped onions and liver. 

The Russian Bear 201 Second Avenue. 

Sour-cream dishes served by costumed waiters to the strains of a 
balalaika orchestra. 

The Russian Art 181 Second Avenue. 

Musical-comedy version of life and food in Russia. But it is good. 
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66 Second Avenue. 


The Yiddish Art Theater 

Serious stuff in Yiddish. 

The Second Avenue Theater 35 Second Avenue. 

More Yiddish entertainment. 

The National Winter Garden Theater 115 East Houston Street. 

Good old-fashioned burlesque legs and curves. 

The Marble City Cemetery Second Avenue and Second Street 

Father Knickerbocker’s burying-ground. 

The La Salle Academy 44 East Second Street. 

Jimmie Walker, A1 Smith and Cardinal Hayes learned their ABC’s here. 




Chapter Seventeen 



SHOPPING IN 

Doctor Guthrie’s 

NEIGHBORHOOD 


The liberal rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie lives in a 
neighborhood rich in local color, and abounding in odd and 
interesting shops and businesses. 

Next door to the rectory is the row of Civil War apartment- 
houses owned by the parish of St. Mark’s. Practically every 
tenant in the buildings is pursuing some very individual pro- 
fession. Consult the bulletin-board at Number 129 East 
Tenth Street for the latest notes. Here are a few I have 
looked up. 

* * * * 

THE BOOK-NURSING LADY 

Mrs. Lisa Van Den Heuvel, a Dutch woman who lives at 
Number 129 East Tenth Street, is an expert on the care and 
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management of private libraries. For 10c a volume and up 
she will keep your books in perfect condition, as well as 
catalogue your library. She speaks four languages and can 
translate from French, German and Dutch. 

If a library is worth having, she thinks it is worth pre- 
serving. Mrs. Van Den Heuvel also values old books, manu- 
scripts and letters. “Books ask little and give much,” she 
says, “preserve them!” 

* * * * 

Among the artists in the St. Mark’s apartments are Ned 
King, the man who etches polo ponies and race-horses; Bob 
Staples; Lydia Bush-Brown, the batik worker; Niles 
Spencer, whose paintings hang in the Whitney museum; 
Frederic Dorr Steele, the illustrator; and Ethel M. Parsons, 
who did the murals at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

* * * * 

In the same building are Younghill Kang, the Korean who 
wrote The Grass Roof and is a professor at New York 
University; Laura Williams, who spent years in Syria 
gathering material for her book entitled, The Call to Prayer; 
Priscilla Crane of the publishing business; Janet Hurter, the 
girl tha t makes murals cut out of paper and pasted on the 
walls, and Beatrice Carr, the Wall Street statistician. 

* * * * 

THE GARTH TEA KITCHEN 

If you happen to strike East Tenth Street around luncheon 
or tea-time, try the Garth Kitchen at 126 East Tenth Street 
for a well-cooked meal. 

Barron and Emily Callen, the host and hostess of the 
little restaurant, serve a combination of New England and 
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southern cooking that features Virginia baked ham, sweet 
potatoes, salad, coffee and all the trimmings for 50c. 

* * * * 

CURIOSITY SHOPS 

From Tenth Street up on Third Avenue both sides of the 
street are lined with pawn-shops masquerading under the 
name of “Old Curiosity Shops.” If you have your wits 
about you, there are sure to be some good buys. But be 
the judge of what you wish whether it’s fishing tackle, 
cameras, jewelry or firearms. 

On Eleventh Street just around the corner from Third 
Avenue is the Free Magyar Reformed Church, an edifice 
which indicates the predominating nationality of the locality. 

* * * * 

THE FAT MEN’S PARADISE 

If you happen to be an extra size, anything from 46 to 
66 waist-line, call on Sig Klein at 52 Third Avenue. He 
deals in shirts sizes up to 21J4 neck-band, ties, collars, 
handkerchiefs, socks and underwear made specially for fat 
men. His stock is large in more ways than one, and his 
prices below the average. 

* * * 

THE BOOK-STALLS OF FOURTH AVENUE 

This particular part of town hasn’t changed very much 
since Charles Dickens visited New York. When he came 
to the city, Cooper Union was just where it is now at Fourth 
Avenue and Eighth Street. The hotel where he lived, which 
I spoke of in a previous chapter, is just off Cooper Square. 

Also unchanged are the book-stalls. From Astor Place 
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up to Fourteenth Street, grubby little shops flanked by stalls 
line both sides of the street. 

They all deal in second-hand books, and all along the 
same lines. What one has not to-day, another will. If you 
want a certain book which none of them has, any one of 
the shops will get it if you have an order. 

The prices are fairly moderate, and the proprietors will 
let you spend days in any shop, browsing, if you are serious 
about it. 

* * * * 

GEESE 

Before we leave the neighborhood I want you to try 
Gansemayer at 58 East Thirteenth Street for a real goose 
dinner. This is a restaurant that features geese. The place 
is very old (established in 1852), very reasonable, and a 
family institution. 

Specialties of the house include gansegrieben which is 
skin of the goose, roast goose as only a chef who centers 
on the intricacies of goose recipes can cook it, and last, but 
the most as far as pounds go, goose grease, a favorite side 
dish of every German New Year’s dinner. 

* * * * 

THE UNIVERSITY PLACE AUCTIONS 

One block over from Fourth Avenue on University Place 
are the professional auction rooms of the city. Walk up this 
street from Eighth to Fourteenth any day in the week and 
you will see a red auction flag flying at some one of the 
twenty or thirty auction rooms that crowd both sides of 
the thoroughfare. 

Some are good and some very bad. Don’t try any unless 
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you are sharp and have a knowledge of values. If you 
know your goods, you will find startling bargains. 

Again I am not going to list any one shop. Their stock 
shifts so constantly, it is wise to try them all. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

The two characters of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie who 
keep their neighborhood on the front page are Doctor 
Guthrie, Rector of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, and Urban 
Ledoux, “The Mr. Zero” of “Tub” fame. Doctor Guthrie 
belongs to the liberal-minded group of Episcopalians who 
find new movements constructive. On Sunday nights, during 
the winter, you may hear all sorts of unusual lectures in 
the church rooms. Judge Ben Lindsey has talked here on 
Companionate Marriage. Socialists and Communists have 
been permitted to express their views, and more recently, 
Dr. Frederic Cowles’ “Body and Soul Clinic” has been held 
here. 

All of this interest in experiments makes Doctor Guthrie’s 
congregation “good copy.” 

Once a year, on Easter Sunday, Mr. Zero gathers his men 
about him and marches up and down Fifth Avenue. They 
put on plug hats, not very new to be sure, but “toppers” at 
that, stick a flower in the lapels of their coats and parade 
with the usual Easter crowd. The men are down and out, 
otherwise they would not be partaking of Mr. Zero’s 
hospitality. 

St. Mark’s itself has always been the nucleus of this part 
of the town. It is a beautiful old place, standing as it does 
in the little triangular bit of green turf, shaded by great trees 
and surrounded by century-old houses. They are fast dis- 
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appearing. A towering white-stone apartment-house shot up 
across from the church this past year. There will soon be 
many more. I hope you visit St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie 
before this happens. The church itself was built in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century through the efforts of 
Peter Stuyvesant III, a vestryman of Old Trinity. 

It is designed so that the tomb of Peter Stuyvesant, the 
famous Dutch Governor of New York, is even with the 
East Wall and may be easily seen. 

I am going to slip Stuyvesant Square in this chapter, be- 
cause it is but a few blocks from St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie 
and because here lived so many of the old New York families 
famous in the history of this locality. 

It lies east of Third Avenue. Eighteenth Street bounds 
it on the north. It is a spot that has yet to be ruined by 
tall apartment-buildings. A great many artists and writers 
live on the tree-shaded park, which gains its name from the 
Stuyvesant family. Up to a few years ago, some of the 
descendants of this famous old Dutch clan made their home 
on the north side of the square, Lynde Catlin among them, 
who inherited, by the way, the greater part of the Stuyvesant 
family possessions. 

On the west side of the green square are two picturesque 
buildings. One is St. George’s Church, of which the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan was a stormy communicant. The more 
fashionable of the old New York weddings take place 
in it. 

Adjoining St. George’s is the delightful white-pillared, red- 
brick edifice used by the Quakers of New York as a seminary 
for their children. It is called the Friends’ Academy and 
dates back to 1860, the year in which the present structure 
was erected. 
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Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Mrs. Lisa Van Den Heuvel 129 East Tenth Street 

Puts libraries in order. 

Ned King 129 East Tenth Street. 

Paints and etches polo ponies and race-horses. 

The Garth Kitchen 126 East Tenth Street. 

Neighborhood restaurant. 

Sig Klein .52 Third Avenue. 

Specializes in clothes for fat men. 

The Book-Stalls of Fourth Avenue. 

They run from Cooper Square to Fourteenth Street Old and new books 
at auction prices. 

Gansemayer’s Restaurant 58 East Thirteenth Street. 

Anything in the goose line — well cooked. 

University Place Auctions extend down from Fourteenth Street. 

Transit 

Third Avenue elevated. Fourteenth Street cross-town and Eighth 
Street cross-town cars. 




Chapter Eighteen 


EAST AND WEST 

ON 

Fourteenth. 

Street 



Fourteenth Street is by turns the Fifth Avenue as well 
as the Coney Island of New York’s Ghetto. Here, the play- 
boys of Division Street go walking with their Rebeccas and 
Rachels. Lurid-postered moving-picture shows compete 
with small, cheaply stocked shops. An occasional Coffee- 
Pot restaurant offers a hospitable gathering place for the 
older men. Long-bearded and black-hatted they sit solemnly 
at small tiled tables, sipping coffee and discussing local news. 

Many of the stores are given over to photographers. 
From show-windows smile happy brides and grooms. 
Orange blossoms in profusion decorate the filmy veils of the 
white satin-clad ladies. Nothing less than swallowtails suffice 
for their silk-hatted husbands. The reason for the bridal pic- 
tures in the block between Third and Second Avenues is: 
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Y. ADLER, THE MATRIMONIAL BROKER 

A vivid red heart pierced by an arrow is his trade-mark. 
The sole evidence of his business lies in a small, black, 
swinging sign that hangs over the entrance of the brown- 
stone walk-up apartment-house at 226 East Fourteenth 
Street. On it is written in unobtrusive gold letters, “Y. 
Adler — Office.” 

His office is the first room of a railroad apartment. It is 
simply furnished with a few well-worn chairs, a desk and 
a small stand. A family photograph or two, an unfinished 
strip of knitting and a thumbed pinocle deck, suggest that 
the room is part of the Adler domicile when customers have 
deserted it. 

The youngest offspring of the Adler family acts as office 
boy. He greets the visitors, asks formally if they have an 
appointment, disappears and returns, bringing an owl- 
visaged man over fifty who proves to be Mr. Adler himself. 
His suit is black and discreet in cut. Mr. Adler’s appearance 
borders slightly on the mournful. 

Callers are many. Y. Adler is nothing if not modem in 
his methods. He uses the radio to let the world know that 
he is the purveyor of bliss as expressed in the marriage state. 

Each Sunday morning over WOV, his unctuous tones 
come, stating that he provides “Life-long happiness for those 
in search of eternal bliss.” 

In his office, however, he is a silent man. When asked 
what he has to offer in the way of husbands and wives, he 
wisely calls in Mrs. Adler and retires from the scene. One 
may see him occasionally. He stalks watchfully through 
the apartment. 

The customers are of all ages and come from all walks of 
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life. Bookkeepers, stenographers, school-teachers, grand- 
mothers, widows, clothing dealers, find their way up the 
long flight of stairs. 

Fees are a matter of delicate bickering and much harangu- 
ing back and forth. Ten dollars down is the usual payment. 
But if the affair ends in matrimony, the final sum may be 
figured according to the financial status of the two con- 
cerned. 

* * * * 

THE RUSSIAN NEWSPAPER 

The oldest Russian newspaper in this country, the Novoye 
Russkoye Slovo, is at 413 East Fourteenth Street. In this 
office you will meet Mr. Martianoff, a courteous friendly 
Russian who will gladly answer any questions that you wish 
to ask. 

Here, displayed, you will also find Russian books, sheet 
music of Russian composers and phonograph records by 
Chaliapin and other famous Russian singers. 

* * * * 

THE IRVING PLACE BURLESQUE SHOW 

Very much a part of Fourteenth Street. For many years 
it did business in Tony Pastor’s old theater at which Lillian 
Russell once appeared. A few years ago, when the place 
was torn down to make way for the gas building, the Four- 
teenth Street Burlesque show moved around the corner, into 
the Irving Place Theater, where Conried used to produce 
German plays. 

In this quaint old hall that has echoed to the beautiful 
lines of Goethe, Suderman, Schiller, Hauptman, blonde and 
Titian-haired girls get down to bare facts as far as clothes 
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are concerned. After the first act, it is old home week for 
audience and cast. Nothing remains to learn of the per- 
formers. So much has been revealed that the show goes 
monotonous. There are no surprises. The men in the 
audience seem strangely unmoved. They sit stolidly down, 
take off their coats, light up their pipes or cigars and settle 
back for the evening. 

To any one who hasn’t seen a burlesque show, it is an 
experience. You will find it highly diverting. The only 
difficulty, as I have said, is that the “stripping” comes in 
large doses. The most expensive tickets cost $1.00 plus the 
tax. 

* * * * 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S HOUSE 

While we are in this neighborhood, I am going to lead you 
up another block to the house where Washington Irving 
lived when he was in New York. Yes, you’ve guessed it — 
the place has been turned into a tea-room. The food is not 
bad, and you should see the lovely old rooms in which the 
author of Rip Van Winkle made his home. 

It was from this house at 49 Irving Place that he journeyed 
across to the East River each day to take Henry Brevoort’s 
sloop up the channel and call on Matilda Hoffman, who 
resided in Murray Hill. Luncheon at the Washington 
Irving Tea-Room is 65c. 

* * * * 

klein’s 

Every woman in New York, keen on values, whether she 
admits it or not has bought a dress at Klein’s. The shop 
stands on the northeast comer of Fourteenth Street and 
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Union Square. It is an institution. There are no sales- 
women, but perched high up on ladders where they can get 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole floor are eagle-eyed lookouts. 
Klein’s caters to all classes — fat or thin, rich or poor, tall or 
short. 

You will see this season’s debutantes standing next to 
somebody’s negro maid, both in search of bargains. And 
they will find them. There is a popular-priced department 
that features the latest style dresses at $7.50, or you can 
pick up the original French models from which these very 
dresses have been copied for as low as $17.95. Frocks that 
would ordinarly sell for $100.00 or $200.00, handmade and 
of the finest materials may be found in this lot. 

I have a friend who ran across a Chanel evening gown 
for less than $20.00, and it was this season’s model. 

A few years ago The Dinner Club, a little group of New 
York literary women, offered a prize for the best ensemble 
from Klein’s. When the prize was being given, one or two 
Englishwomen who also write happened to be at the club. 
They were so impressed with the values that they went back 
home and broadcast news of the place, with the result that 
every visiting Englishwoman who comes to town goes to 
Klein’s. 

It is a grand place for “copy.” The swarms of people, the 
contrasts in types and the thousand and one signs that 
decorate the shop are diverting, and so is the policing of 
the place. At that -the management is very trusting. I 
have known personal checks to be accepted and dresses 
delivered on approval. Out-of-town friends frequently 
order up four or five frocks, with the privilege of taking one 
or two out of the lot. No red tape is attached to the return^ 
of the others. 
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BACK NUMBERS 

If you are concerned with back numbers of newspapers, 
Abraham at 141 Fourth Avenue carries any issue that you 
may be searching for. The price varies according to the 
date. 

* * * * 

GARDEN TRIMMINGS 

F. B. Ackermann of SO Union Square deals in odds and 
ends to trim your garden. Seats, fountains, stone figures, 
animals and so forth may be purchased in his shop. 

* * * * 


THE RAND SCHOOL 

No visit to New York is complete without a glimpse of 
the Rand School at 7 East Fifteenth Street. The building is 
a hotbed of Communism and Socialism. The people who 
fill it, however, are nice young things who take their fiery 
ideals out in soap-box speeches. 

* * * * 

THE UNION SQUARE BOOK-SHOP 

at 30 East Fourteenth Street stocks autographs of every 
description. 

* * * * 

BEER-ON-DRAUGHT 

Yes, you can find it at Luchow’s, the famous old German 
restaurant at 110 East Fourteenth Street. It lacks that 
much missed kick, but it is good and cold and foamy with 
a fine flavor of malt. 

Anything you want in the way of German food is on the 
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menu. Pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut, and sauerbraten, the 
specialties of the house, cost 90c. If you decide to try 
German pancakes, don’t take anything else, they are a 
meal in themselves. Fifty years ago, Luchow’s was the 
smart German restaurant. The same families who came 
then still patronize the place. 

* * * * 

STEAMBOAT WHISTLES 

At the far end of Fourteenth Street are the big steamship 
piers. There is always a boat sailing. The thousand and 
one little shops that cluster around any water-front are to 
be found here dealing in sailors’ supplies, tool stores, cheap 
lunches and passport photographs. French and, English 
companies use the docks, among them the Cunard, White 
Star and Compagnie Generate Transatlantique lines. 

* * * * 

CRACKERS 

That delicious fresh cookie fragrance that fills the air 
round Fourteenth Street and the Hudson River comes from 
the Uneeda Biscuit Company at the corner of Fifteenth 
and West Streets. 

If you care to see the way their cookies and crackers are 
made, a guide will show you through the bake-shops and 
give you a cookie or two. 

* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

I turn the chapter at this point over to J. Thomson Willing. 
Long a resident of Gramercy Park, he was a frequent 
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visitor to Union Square and the neighborhood in literary 
and theatrical days. 

“The recent radical changes in the square and the soap- 
box speech-making of the Communists have revived old 
memories,” Mr. Willing writes, “for I knew the square in 
the days when 

“The fashionable girls’ school of the town stood on the 
northwest corner of Fourteenth Street and Broadway. It 
was called Miss Speingler’s Institute for Young Ladies. 
Every morning, these very pretty girls walked two by two 
around Union Square, then enclosed by a high rail fence. 
Not until 1895 did this iron fence disappear. 

“The Square itself was filled with beautiful flowers, tall 
trees and small benches, which those who lived near it 
might use. 

“At Broadway and Fifteenth Street was a stone church, 
quite a lovely old one, with a tall steeple and a little stretch 
of green grass for color. Farther up Broadway were the 
music-shops of Pond and Schirmer, where one was likely to 
run into famous singers and pianists. Adjoining Schirmer’s 
was the studio of Sarony, the photographer. Every visiting 
celebrity seemed to be conveyed from the steamer to his 
studio. Napoleon Sarony was a picturesque figure who al- 
ways wore shepherd’s plaid trousers tucked in top boots 
and an astrakhan cap. He was only about five feet tall. 
The high cap helped him out. 

“In earlier days on the north side of the square stood the 
yellow brick house that had been the first home of the Union 
League Club. From its steps the Seventh Regiment re- 
ceived its flag when it marched away to war in 1861. 

“Adjoining the Union League Club was the office building 
where the Century was making literary history, where it was 
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publishing a magazine that was astonishing the world. At 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Seventeenth Street was the 
Everett House. On the ground floor James B. Pond had his 
offices from which he managed all the great speakers of the 
period, Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, Stanley and 
countless others. 

“Around the corner at Eighteenth and Fourth Avenue was 
the Clarendon noted in its day. Edward, Prince of Wales, 
in 1860, Thackeray and the Grand Duke Alexis were names 
that appeared on its register. Coming down Fourth Avenue, 
one could stop in front of the bronze tablet on the West- 
minster Apartments, saying that Lloyd Garrison had lived 
there. 

“On Fifteenth Street (it is there to-day— Ishbel Ross, the 
writer, lives in it), the first building back from the corner 
is a little house with a high iron fence in front. This was 
a notable spot. It had once been a stable. But Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century bought it and turned 
the place into his home. On its facade is a terracotta plaque 
made by St. Gaudens. It is a portrait of Gilder’s little girl, 
Roma deKay Gilder. Here were held memorable receptions, 
Modjeska on her first New York visit, Bayard Taylor, 
Richard Henry Stoddard and Ellen Terry crossed this thresh- 
old, and here the Authors’ Club was founded. 

“On the southeast corner of Fourteenth Street and Union 
Square was the building where St. Gaudens had his studio 
and on the south side, the theater where theatrical history 
was made — the Academy of Music.” 

Certainly a contrasting picture. 

It is difficult to vision the Union Square of Mr. Willing’s 
youth, when we glance at the dusty, crowded, unlovely 
rectangle to-day. 
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Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Y. Adler. 226 East Fourteenth Street. 

Matrimonial bureau. 

The Nova ye Russkoye Slovo ....413 East Fourteenth Street. 

Russian newspaper. 

The Irving Place Burlesque Show 9 Irving Place. 

Musical comedy strip-poker fashion. 

Washington Irving’s House 49 Irving Place. 

House where Washington Irving lived. 

Klein’s 12 Union Square. 

Dresses at fire-sale prices. 

Abraham 141 Fourth Avenue. 

Old newspapers. 

F. B. Ackermann SO Union Square. 

Terra-cotta figures. 

The Rand School 7 East Fifteenth Street. 

Socialism and Communism. 

The Union Square Book-Shop 30 East Fourteenth Street. 

Autographs. 

Luchow’s Restaurant. 110 East Fourteenth Street. 

German pancakes at their best. 

The National Biscuit Company 449 West Fourteenth Street. 




Chapter Nineteen 


Greenwich 

Village 



The Village is a great place to buy knickknacks. Here you 
can collect anything from batik-patterned silk to Coda’s 
anise-seed cake, or hand-wrought silver. 

Don’t set the alarm clock for a nine a.m. visit to this 
happy-go-lucky part of New York. No one will be up. 
Better make the trip late in the afternoon, preferably on 
Friday or Saturday, around half-past four. 

The streets have such a way of crisscrossing one another, 
that even the Villagers can’t find their own keyholes, and 
bathtub gin hasn’t anything to do with it. For a spot that 
is so easy to reach, Greenwich Village is the most difficult 
place in New York to navigate. It straggles south of 
Fourteenth Street across from Fifth Avenue to the Hudson 
River by way of devious streets. 
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The Sixth Avenue elevated or the Fifth Avenue bus is 
the simplest means of transit. Get off at Eighth Street. 
This brings you to the heart of the district. 

* * * * 

At Number 42 West Eighth Street is 

ROMANY MARIE’S RESTAURANT 

In years gone by, Romany Marie was one of the characters 
of the Village. With a red scarf knotted about her head, she 
cooked Roumanian dishes and told fortunes in a rickety old 
farmhouse that stood on the northeast corner of West Broad- 
way and Washington Square. Here, gathered the brains of 
the locality. When the house fell apart (it was the oldest 
building on the square) four years ago, Romany Marie and 
her husband and her little white poodle dog moved to Eighth 
Street in more modern if less picturesque quarters. 

Right alongside of Romany Marie’s is a tiny moving- 
picture house that specializes in excellent foreign films as 
well as the better ones produced in the United States. 

* # * 3jC 

And near it is 
LA FIESTA 

a little shop that deals exclusively in Indian-made hand- 
crafts at 38 West Eighth Street. It carries pottery, blankets, 
Navajo rugs, moccasins and Guatemalan dolls. The Mexi- 
can glass is very lovely. 

* * * * 

Also on Eighth Street at Number 43 is 
ALICE MCCOLLISTER’s 

eating-house. It is always crowded. In the summertime you 
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may dine out in the garden, provided you come early enough. 
But don’t go to Miss McCollister’s looking for long-haired 
poets and smocked ladies. They don’t exist in Greenwich 
Village to-day. Dinner costs 65c and $1.00. 

* * * * 


BARBARA-JEANET 

These are two girls who cut out the middle-man price by 
bringing frocks direct from the wholesale houses to you. 
They study your figure and type before showing you a selec- 
tion. 

They live at 14 Mineta Lane and their telephone number 
is Gramercy 7-5150. The prices range from $10.50 to $35.00. 
There are a few original models on sale but in general they 
bring what you wish from the manufacturer to your home. 
By omitting the overhead of a shop they sell on a lower 
mar g in of profit. They often cut a retail price in half. 

* * * * 

The nearest thing to the old Village atmosphere is 
LEE CHUMLEY’S 

literary hide-away at 86 Bedford Street. An open fire, low 
lights and food of all nations may be had for a very small 
sum. It is patronized by a number of newspaper people, 
among them Heywood Broun, Hickman Powell, Alice Hughes, 
Frank Sullivan and Paul Stewart. The quickest way to 
reach 86 Bedford Street is in a local taxi. Even Mr. Chum- 
ley can’t find his own gate when he ventures away from it. 

But if you have the time, I suggest walking. Ask ques- 
tions as you go. Bedford is not so very far from Eighth 
Street and you will pass interesting shops and quaint houses. 
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On the outskirts of the Village are the famous 

BREVOORT AND LAFAYETTE HOTELS 

In the days before prohibition, these were two of the most 
popular spots in town. Even in these arid times, they still 
retain their charm. The cooking is French. When you go 
to the Brevoort at Fifth Avenue and Eighth Street ask for 
Louis. He’s been working there for thirty-five years in the 
down-stairs restaurant and his round dumpling-like figure 
is familiar to everybody in the neighborhood. Chattering 
away in French to favorite customers, he has kept a twink- 
ling little black eye on the crowds passing in and out of the 
famous dining-room and can tell you stories about any 
celebrity you may mention. 

When Louis isn’t waitering he is raising canaries in his 
tiny apartment at 54 Wooster Street. He has some very 
good singers, and if he likes you, he may sell you one for a 
song. 

The Lafayette is on the corner of Ninth Street and Uni- 
versity Place. It is the site of the old Cafe Martin, fre- 
quented by every celebrity of the social and artistic world 
of New York. Visit the checker room. 

* * * * 

THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 

at 109 University Place has a free reference library of one 
hundred thousand volumes. It is one hundred and seventy- 
seven years old. To join, you have to know some member, 
pay $12.00 a year, $7.00 for six months, or $4.00 for three 
months. The books are delivered and called for free in the 
city. All the current books in French, English, Italian and 
Spanish are listed. 
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bigelow’s 

Another link with the past is Mr. Bigelow’s pharmacy at 
414 Sixth Avenue. It dates back a century. Numbered among 
its devoted customers are Mrs. F. S. Witherbee who once 
lived at 4 Fifth Avenue (she still goes shopping in a plum- 
colored brougham); V. C. Daggett, the cold cream man; 
William Sulzer, once Governor of New York, looking like 
a T exas ranger in his twelve-gallon Stetson hat, and Tony 
Sarg, who has a studio just around the corner at 54 West 
Ninth Street. 

* * * * 

A block north of Mr. Sarg is 

AMY DREVENSTEDT’S 

distinctive paper shop at 31 East Tenth. Fine for unusual 
Christmas cards, imported paper napkins and decorative 
papers. 

* * * * 

THE DRESSING-ROOM SHOP 

Genevieve Berkeley, in her little dressing-room at 132 
West Fourth Street, sells reconditioned gowns, coats, suits, 
hats and shoes that she collects from wealthy women. These 
garments have seldom been worn more than a few times, 
and are sold for a low price, which goes to the women them- 
selves. Miss Berkeley’s profit lies in a small percentage, 
that is included in the purchase price. Fifteen dollars will 
buy a complete costume. The materials are excellent and of 
the cut that is found only in the more expensive clothes. 

* * * * 

MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 

has a studio on MacDougal Alley just below the Brevoort 
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Hotel. Don’t miss her museum at 10 West Eighth Street. 
If you can’t find the little back-door thoroughfare, ask some 
one to show you the way. 

* * * * 

Another celebrity who has a studio and lives on Mac- 
Dougal Alley is 

JULIA LYDIG HOYT 

The statuesque lady has designed frocks and acted on Broad- 
way. Her home was formerly a stable, a very capacious one, 
I must say. It has cleverly been transformed into a strikingly 
modernistic dwelling. 

* * Sfc * 

As you’ve probably realized by this time, every other door 
in Greenwich Village is a restaurant. At 28 West Eighth 
Street is 

THE JUMBLE 

which serves an appetizing dinner for 75c. Ben Kaye, the 
dramatist, recommends it highly. He wants me to say some- 
thing, too, for a new little place at 5 East Twelfth Street. 

* * * * 

Equally popular, according to Paul Stewart of the World- 
Telegram, is 

mario’s 

at 140 West Thirteenth Street. It is Italian, specializes in 
a table d’hote dinner at a set price (moderate) and features 
a garden room in the summer. 

The life of Mario’s was Jean — a minister’s daughter, who 
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sang hymns for the older patrons (Pitts Sanborn, the musical 
critic of the World-Telegram among them). Poor Jean is 
now dead. 

* * * * 

Some Villagers still prefer 

MORl’s 

at 144 Bleecker Street. I liked it in the days when a tinkly 
string orchestra strummed out Italian street-songs to the 
accompaniment of popping wine corks. 

In recent years Mori’s has gone modern. A jazz band re- 
placed the Neopolitan musicians, red velvet carpets the once 
bare floors, and glittering decorations conceal the walls. But 
the food hasn’t changed. The chef at Mori’s still makes 
good zabaglioni. Try it some evening, a fluffy concoction 
of beaten eggs and cream. Mori’s is in the center of a vast 
Italian settlement. Push-carts line the streets, Italian olive- 
oil dealers conduct their business in the bigger stores and 
hundreds of Italian children crowd the sidewalks. This sec- 
tion of New York is dominated by them. 

* * * * 

With one exception, 

THE BAMBOO FOREST 

at 35 West Eighth Street. This is a little restaurant con- 
ducted by three boys from the north of China and Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, an American couple who once lived in the 
Orient. 

You won’t find any chop suey or chow mein. “Our 
people don’t eat it,” they say. Noodles, shrimp and pine- 
apple salad and jasmine tea are their specialties. A re- 
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markably small sum of money pays for a dinner. Enjoy the 
big open fire in the cheery, red-lacquered, little room and 
watch the Villagers drop in. Harry Kemp is usually one of 
them. 

If you like a mid-Victorian atmosphere, try 
broad’s chop-house 

at S3 West Third Street. It is a famous eating-place that 
flourished long before the Village went arty. Don’t go, 
however, unless you are prepared to wrestle with a hearty, 
juicy, tenderloin steak, potatoes O’Brien, or man-size ham- 
burger sandwiches washed down by near ale. 

* * * * 

As for Village Night Clubs, there are 
JIMMIE kelly’s 

which doesn’t open until eight p.m., at 181 Sullivan Street, 
with a second show put on at half-past two in the morning. 

* * * * 

THE FOUR TREES 

on Sheridan Square where you pay 90c for dinner and can 
stay and dance. If it means anything to you, one of the 
rooms at the Four Trees was a vault where slaves were once 
imprisoned, and the shackles are still in evidence. 

* * * * 

EL CHICO’S 

at 80 Grove Street is the madcap Spanish cabaret hall of 
Greenwich Village. For the price of a $2.00 dinner and a 
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pmall cover charge, patrons are priviliged to remain the entire 
evening. 

* * * 3$C 

REINTTS PICTURES 

Louise Vermont, who lives at 299 West Twelfth Street, 
will rent you any sort of good modern American picture. 
She handles only the work of the better artists. Twenty 
dollars will bring a famous painting into your house for three 
months. If, at the end of that time, you feel you would like 
to buy the picture, the rental may be applied on the purchase 
price which is payable in instalments. 

* * * * 

I hope that Friday is the night you strike the Village, and 
that if you do go to a cabaret, you leave in time to stop at 

sutter’s bakery 

along about twelve. The little shop is at Eleventh and 
Bleecker, a few doors east of Eighth Avenue. On its counters 
at this hour will be set a fresh lot of chocolate creams just 
off the confectioners’ trays. They are gobbled up as soon as 
they appear. Mr. Sutter doesn’t make the candy in summer- 
time, but you will find fresh fruit tarts in his shop at that 
season, and delicious crispy crumbly cookies all the year 
round. 

Another typically French place in the Village is 
CHARLES 

at Sixth Avenue and Eleventh Street. This restaurant is 
famed for its pot au feu (boiled chicken dinner), lobster a 
la Newburg, a creamy rich dish, and also for its crepe suzette 
— French pancakes — in orange brandy. 
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Other addresses worth remembering in the Village are 
coda’s bake shop 

at 203 Bleecker. It features an anise-flavored coffee ring 
called bucellato. Also useful is the Spanish delicatessen at 
Fourteenth Street and Eighth Avenue, Moneo and Sons, 2 18 
West Fourteenth Street, where guava jelly is stocked. 

Places spring up like mushrooms in the Village, with a 
Coney Island atmosphere of uncertainty. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow is the motto. These I have avoided. 

5fC # # * 

“duke” roxbury 

The ward boss of Greenwich Village is Teddy Roxbury, 
better known as the Duke. He is a likable, hard-working 
young Irishman born and reared in the district. 

The Duke runs club-rooms and a cafe at 149 Charles 
Street down near the water-front. The old-time characters 
of the neighborhood gather in his place. 

Once a year, two of the oldest social organizations in 
New York meet in Teddy’s rooms, the Old Hound Guards 
and the Carolina Rangers. 

* * * * 

HISTORY OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Greenwich Village, as far as the artists and writers are 
concerned, started on Washington Square. 

The art and literary colony which made the Village famous 
lived in New York University on the east side of the square. 
Those were the days when the picturesque Gothic-towered 
building then contained the University in place of the pres- 
ent less romantic structure. 
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At that time the institution had more space than it knew 
what to do with. The faculty decided to rent its extra 
rooms to artists and writers. Among the first to engage 
quarters were Brander Matthews, Mark Twain, William 
Dean Howells, Walt Whitman, Henry James and F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Not all could find lodgings in the university, and 
so some took rooms in houses round about and thus began 
the history of Greenwich Village as a literary and artistic 
colony. 

* * ^ * 

LIVES IN CENTURY-OLD HOUSE 

Mrs. De Forest lives at Number 7 Washington Square, 
North, in one of the delightful old red-brick and white- 
trimmed houses that have graced the square for a century. 

The row, as well as the property where the Brevoort 
stands, belongs to Sailors Snug Harbor, a corporation that 
now controls more than fifty million dollars’ worth of New 
York real estate. 

It is all part of the original Randall farm, left more than 
a hundred years ago as a source of income for clipper-ship 
and steamboat sailors no longer able to work. 

The land was then valued at $25,000. It has increased in 
worth so that the trustees are having a difficult time in 
spending the income for the sailors’ benefit, particularly in 
recent years, since electric and motor-run vessels have come 
into use. The will, naturally, makes no provision for a type 
of seaman that did not exist at the time. 

No help can be given to any save canvas or steam sailors. 
The north side of Washington Square is still an aristocratic 
residential locality. Famous Social Registerites have and 
still do live here. 
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You may like to know that among other things in the 
Village is the 

NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

at 66 West Twelfth Street. The cubistic-looking building 

is maintained for advanced adult education. 

The neighborhood house of the section is run by Mrs. 
V. G. Simkhovitch at 27 Barrow Street. I can particularly 
recommend the pottery made here. Visit 

GREENWICH HOUSE 

you will find it intensely interesting. 

Connected with past history is the first studio building 
to be erected in New York at 51 West Tenth Street. An- 
other famous spot is the 

SALMAGUNDI CLUB 

at 47 Fifth Avenue, the dignified meeting-place of older 
artists. 

On the southeast comer of Fifth Avenue and Ninth 
Street at Number 21 is the house in which Mark Twain used 
to live. It has been converted into small kitchenette apart- 
ments. Anna Bird Stewart, an acquaintance of mine, lived 
for nine years in Mark Twain’s bedroom. She moved in 
October to Number 2 Mineta Place. Her new home is 
owned by William Sloane Coffin and was built in 1832. 

Mineta Place is but one of the many quaint sections in 
the Village. It is lined by century-old residences. 

Mark Twain’s house was designed by James Renwick, Jr., 
for his father who was a professor at Columbia. Washington 
Irving had a key to the house and a room where he might 
write. 

A succession of literary celebrities have occupied Number 
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21. Mrs. Frank Leslie lived there at one time. DuBose 
Heyward and his wife took Anna Bird Stewart’s apartment 
one winter when she was on a lecture tour. It was the first 
home that little Jennifer Heyward knew. 

Across the street from Mark Twain’s former home are the 
Berkeley Apartments at Number 20. The place is a hotbed 
of Knickerbocker aristocracy. I understand that every 
tenant in the place is listed in the Social Register. The 
great, high-c eilin ged rooms, wide halls and aged retainers 
suggest a past social era. 

Greenwich Village itself was a self-sufficient town, up to 
the middle part of the nineteenth century, separated by fields 
and woods from New York proper. More than two-thirds of 
the buildings in the Village date back a hundred years or 
more. There is the First Presbyterian Church at Fifth 
Avenue and Twelfth Street. The church was founded in 
1716 in Wall Street. After the great fire of 1835, it moved 
to the site it now occupies. 

The old Spring Street Presbyterian Church at Spring and 
Varick celebrated its one hundred and twentieth anniversary 
in 1931. 

If you feel like being married out-of-doors, ask the rec- 
tor of St. John’s at 218 West Eleventh Street to perform the 
ceremony. There is a charming garden back of the church 
that has all sorts of things in it, including an outdoor marriage 
altar. 

The Sullivan Street gardens are also quite picturesque. 
Everybody in the Village knows the house where Edna St. 
Vincent Millay once lived on Cherry Lane between Bedford 
Street and the Cherry Lane Theater. A black iron gate opens 
upon the trim little lawns and fresh bushes that guard it. 

If you peer back into Grove Court on Grove Street near 
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Hudson, you will see some delightful old flower-beds, and 
again at 88 Horatio where a small fountain and pink plaster 
walls offer local color for a Spanish settlement. 

The tower of Jefferson Market Court has cast its shadow 
across Greenwich Avenue many years. Next to it rises the 
new woman’s prison. Patchin Place is just across the street. 
A delightful little three-cornered nook lighted by an old 
lamp and bordered by quaint houses. 

You will find among the famous people living in Green- 
wich Village to-day, A1 Smith, Jimmie Walker on St. Luke’s 
Place (the street made famous by the Starr Faithfull mys- 
tery), Will Irwin, Harry Kemp, John Masefield, Willa Cather 
and John Sloane.^ c t ; 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Romany Marie Tavern 42 West Eighth Street. 

Your fortune told with your coffee. 

La Fiesta Indian Trading Post 38 West Eighth Street 

Mexican pottery. 

Alice McCollister’s 43 West Eighth Street. 

A nice place to take the family. Dinner $1.00. Always crowded. 

Barbara-Jeanet 14 Mineta Lane. 

Two girls who will bring dresses to your house for approval. 
Wholesale prices. 

Lee Chumley’s 86 Bedford Street. 

The nearest thing to old Village atmosphere. Food in a literary 
atmosphere. 

The Brevoort Hotel Eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Ask for Louis. French cooking in an old New York atmosphere. 

The Lafayette Ninth Street and University Place. 

Chance to play chess or checkers with your meals. A French hotel. 

New York Society Library 109 University Place. 
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C. O. Bigelow, Inc. (Drugs) 414 Sixth Avenue. 

The family drug store of Washington Square. One hundred years old. 

Amy Drevenstedt 31 East Tenth Street. 

Decorative papers. 

The Dressing-Room Shop 132 West Fourth Street. 

Mrs. Astorbilt's clothes at mark-down prices. 

Whitney Museum of American Art 10 West Eighth Street. 

The Jumble Shop MacDougal Alley. 

Good 75c dinner. 

Ben Kaye's suggestion 5 East Twelfth Street 

Use his name. 

Mario's 140 West Thirteenth Street. 

Features an Italian table d'hote dinner for $1.00 served in the garden. 

P. Mori (Restaurant) 144 Bleecker Street. 

Zabaglioni served in a jazz-band, red-plush setting. 

Italian food. 

The Bamboo Forest 35 West Eighth Street. 

Chinese food, an open fireplace and much literary company. 

S. Broad (Restaurant) 53 West Third Street. 

Mid-Victorian background. Substantial steaks and chops. Potatoes 
O'Brien featured. 

Jimmie Kelly's 181 Sullivan Street. 

A night club that prize-fighters like. 

The Four Trees 1 Sheridan Square. 

Eating and dancing. 

El Chico Spanish Restaurant 80 Grove Street. 

Louise Vermont 299 West Twelfth Street. 

Rents the best modern pictures. 

Sutter's French Confections, Inc 403 Bleecker Street 

Charles French Restaurant, Inc 452 Sixth Avenue. 

Lobster a la Newburg and crepe susette the specialty at this restaurant. 
G. Coda (Bakery) 203 Bleecker Street 


Fresh coffee rings. 
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Moneo and Sons (Spanish Delicatessen) 218 West Fourteenth Street. 

Fresh guava jelly. 

New School for Social Research 66 West Twelfth Street. 

For advanced adult education. 

Salmagundi Club 47 Fifth Avenue. 

Dignified meeting-place of older artists. 




Chapter Twenty 


Gramercy Park 

STEPS OUT 



The hands of the clock might well be set back fifty years 
for those who live in the neighborhood of Gramercy Park. 
True, sky-rocketing buildings are shooting up here and there. 
Several cast their shadow on the old square itself. But 
despite this encroachment of modernism, Gramercy Park 
has retained the spirit of old New York. 

Only those with homes on the square may have the key 
to the park. Many of the original families use the key first 
presented to them. Among these are the Harpers and the 
Hewitts, who were born and raised in the neighborhood. 

* * * * 


CLUB ROW 

There are two famous clubs on the south side of Gramercy 
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Park, the Players and the National Arts. If you happen to 
have friends who are members of either one, ask for a 
guest card. If you are of the masculine gender, you can 
visit the Players Club any day in the year, but if you are 
of the opposite sex, the only time you may cross the threshold 
is Ladies’ Day, which occurs but once in twelve months. 

The Players Club is the former home of Edwin Booth, the 
great tragedian, whose statue stands in the center of Gram- 
ercy Park. Much of the interior remains just as he left 
it. Utterly unchanged is his bedroom, a gloomy spot, but 
typical of the period. 

All sorts of celebrated people are members of the club: 
— Lionel Barrymore, Otis Skinner; one of the most beloved 
is Reggie Birch, the man who illustrated Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. He lives up on top of the building in a penthouse. 

If you have a guest card, you can lunch or dine at the 
club. Eating out in the little terrace affair at the back of 
the house in the spring and summer is pleasant. However, 
it is the lighter type of refreshment that the club is famous 
for. If you are concerned with seeing and talking to the 
members, I suggest that you drop in after dinner. 

The National Arts Club is the neighborhood house of 
Gramercy Park. Samuel Tilden built the sober brownstone- 
front mansion and made it his residence until he died. Of 
its kind, it is very imposing. Calvert Vaux, a young English- 
man from London, was the architect. 

Intricate wood-carving fills the lounging, reading and 
reception-rooms. It also forms the heavy stairway and 
decorates the dining-room ceiling. George Fife of the 
Players Club describes the huge bay-window of the National 
Arts Club as a great glass bowl in which the members swim 
about like so many fish. 
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No month of the year is without an exhibition in the club 
galleries. Every two weeks lectures are given in the eve- 
nings; the bulletin-board will tell you the dates and subjects. 

The food served in the restaurant (open if you have a 
guest card) is reasonable and home-cooked. 

In all likelihood you will find sitting across from you Ida 
Tarbell, who lives just across the square, J. Thomson Willing, 
(he and his daughter have an apartment in the club annex) , 
Margaret Sangster (who has an apartment down on Twelfth 
Street), the Harper girls (granddaughters of the publishing 
company’s founder of that name), one of the Bigelows (John 
Bigelow’s house was on the square), or a Hewitt or two 
(Peter Cooper and Abram S. Hewitt lived at Number 10 
Lexington Avenue). The latter’s son still makes his home 
in the lovely old residence. 

* * * * 

o. henry’s scheffel hall 

The German restaurant and tap-room in which O. Henry 
wrote a great many of his more famous short stories is at 
190 Third Avenue, on the northwest corner of Third Avenue 
and Seventeenth Street, two blocks from Gramercy Park. 

Try the Rathskeller out on some Friday or Saturday 
nigh t and go below-stairs, not to the main dining-room but 
down that narrow flight of steps. It is a noisy spot, with 
much lusty singing and piano-playing. But — a little of the 
spirit that O. Henry found still survives. You can stay all 
evening. There is no cover charge. While you are there, 
look around at the photographs on the walls. The proprietor 
cultivated bicycle and trapeze performers. There are Bowl- 
ing Alleys for exercise. It is a little bit of old New York. In 
O. Henry’s stories it was called “Rheinschlosschen.” 
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BILLY-THE-OYSTER-MAN 

The politicians of New York used to come here for a 
good hearty steak or fish order. Some of them still do. The 
best time to find them is around half-past six any week-day 
night. The address is 7 East Twentieth Street. John 
Tennant, the managing editor of the old Evening World, has 
hung his hat up at Billy’s more times than any one remem- 
bers. Billy’s patrons are big square-jawed men who smoke 
large black cigars, and like to get down to business when it 
comes to food. The best and plenty of it, is their motto. 
Hamburger steak costs $1.50. The portion is generous 
enough for two. 

teddy Roosevelt’s house 

On this street at Number 28 East Twentieth Street is the 
red-brick house where Theodore Roosevelt was born. 

You will like it whether you are of Republican or Demo- 
cratic tendencies. The building has been refurnished as 
it was when the Roosevelt family made it their home. It 
is a charming place. The threshold leads you back into 
another century, a period in which New Yorkers knew only 
leisurely days, pleasant drives through tree-shaded streets, 
punctilious calls, well-regulated lives. 

The admission is 25c. The money goes toward the upkeep 
of the house. - 

* 3jt 5|t Sjt 3jt 

If you are interested in Americana, try every Fourth 
Avenue auction house in the locality. You may run across 
a bargain in early nineteenth-century portraits; I did, on 
an off day. The price was $25.00 for a really fine example. 
I won’t name any particular auction place because they all 
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have possibilities. Some may have nothing, on one day, and 
be perfect treasure-houses another time. 

The auction rooms extend along Fourth Avenue from 
18th to 28th. 

* * * * 

BATIK TAPESTRIES 

The Javan Studios with offices at 35 East Twentieth Street 
specialize in batik tapestries. They run from $50.00 to 
$2,000,00. Designs will be submitted for approval. 

Several pieces that this studio shows would be very ac- 
ceptable for panels above a mantel or for wall hangings. 

* * * * 


SCULPTURAL CLAY 

All the plasticum and modeling clay you want may be 
purchased at 

THE STEWART CLAY COMPANY 

The address is 633 East Sixteenth Street. Four dollars a 
hundred pounds is the price quoted for clay. It is delivered 
free of charge. Plasticum costs 35c a pound but is much less 
if bought in quantity. 

While at 

439 EAST NINETEENTH STREET 

still in the same neighborhood, you will find hand wood- 
carving at B. Schwartz’s Shop. He comes from Roumania 
but spent much of his youth in France studying his 
trade. 

Mr. Schwartz specializes in modern and antique furniture, 
interior paneling and models for casting. 
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TOYO-KWAN 

An intimate spot in which to dine, for two, — this unob- 
strusive Japanese restaurant at 41 East Nineteenth Street. 
You may eat in the main dining-room, or in a smaller, less 
public spot if you wish. 

The food is essentially Japanese, the waiters are discreet, 
and the prices are fairly high. 

* * * * 

HISTORY 

Gramercy Park came into existence in 1831. To begin 
with, it was part of a real-estate development sponsored by 
Samuel Ruggles. The beauty of the location and the 
pleasant shade of the trees attracted the more well-to-do 
families. From the time it first opened, through the nine- 
teenth century it was one of the most fashionable sections 
in New York. Mayor James Harper of the publishing firm 
lived on the west side of the park. His house is easily identi- 
fied by the iron lamps in front — a distinction that marks 
every home of a mayor of New York. 

Number 16 Gramercy Square is owned by the namesake 
of the original resident, James W. Gerard. 

Peter Cooper was one of the first to express an apprecia- 
tion of the square by building his house in the neighborhood. 
Number 9 Lexington Avenue, now occupied by Mr. Erskine 
Hewitt, was erected in 1848. I am told that it stands over a 
small stream. 

The lintels that support it are iron and were cast in Mr. 
Cooper’s foundry. When first built, the residence had a 
high stoop, but this was removed in 1884, and the present 
low English-basement entrance put in its stead. Stanford 
White, the architect, designed the new doorway. 

For many years the Cooper stables back of the house 
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were in daily use. Peter Cooper kept a one-horse shay. 
It is now in Cooper Union. The Peter Cooper house is a 
perfect example of nineteenth-century architecture. The 
interior, as well as the exterior, has remained unchanged. 

Another famous resident of Gramercy Park, was David 
Dudley Field, brother of Cyrus Field, the man who laid the 
Atlantic cable. As attorney for Jim Fiske and Jay Gould, 
as well as “Boss” Tweed, he figured constantly on the 
front page of his day. 

A neighbor of Mr. Field was Samuel Tilden, Governor of 
the state of New York. He it was who broke up the Tweed 
Ring, thereby arousing the bitter enmity of David Dudley 
Field. 

Henry Watterson said of Tilden, “To his familiars, Mr. 
Tilden was a dear old bachelor who lived in a fine old 
mansion on Gramercy Park.” 

His residence has literally become the old home week of 
the square. For members of the National Arts Club have 
a finger in the pie of anything that occurs in the locality. 

John Bigelow, Civil War Minister to France, also re- 
sided on the square; he lived at Number 21. 

The land for the Red Brick Friends Meeting-House that 
faces the park was purchased in 1855, and the present 
church completed in 1857. 

Stormy days dawned in 1863, when the draft riots occurred. 
Augustus St. Gaudens watched them from his studio on 
Fourteenth Street and Union Square, and wrote in his auto- 
biography, “It is strange to see two cannons posted in 
Twenty-first Street at the northeast corner of Gramercy 
Park, pointing due east in the direction of the Rioters.” 

The statue in the little park is of Edwin Booth, placed 
there in 1918. John Drew spoke at the unveiling of it. 
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Indeed Gramercy Park is full of ghosts. Kindly, friendly 
spirits they are, however, for they belong to great people. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Players Club 16 Gramercy Park. 

Edwin Booth's old home. 

The National Arts Club 15 Gramercy Park. 

Samuel Tilden built this house. 

Scheffel Hall Restaurant 190 Third Avenue. 

Good for bowling, sauerkraut and O. Henry stories. 

Billy-the-Oyster-Man 7 East Twentieth Street. 

Business men and politicians like Billy's sea food. 

The Roosevelt House 28 East Twentieth Street. 

Former home of the Roosevelt family. Now a museum. Open week- 
days. Admission 25c. 

Fourth Avenue Auction Rooms.. From 18th to 28th Streets on 

Fourth Avenue. 

Bargains in odd things. 

The Javan Studios 35 East Twentieth Street. 

Batik hangings. 

The Stewart Clay Company 633 East Sixteenth Street. 

Clay and plasticum by the ton. 

B. Schwartz 439 East Nineteenth Street. 

A fine wood-carver. 

T oyo-K wan 41 East Nineteenth Street. 

Japanese restaurant. 




Chapter Twenty-One 


Walt Whitman 

AND A 

HARNESS SHOP 



I have often thought that I would like to live on Madison 
Square. There is a great deal of charm to the little park 
in which O. Henry spent so much of his time and found 
so much to write about. There are tall trees, fresh and 
green in the spring, a tiny bit of grass and flowers at certain 
seasons of the year, and rows of park benches crowded with 
funny old characters. 

Some amusing little shops linger in the neighborhood and 
still left are several interesting restaurants. 

For local color on the square there is the fine old Jerome 
mansion, now the Manhattan Club at Madison Avenue and 
26th Street, where Lady Randolph Churchill lived as Miss 
Jennie Jerome, and the tall white shaft of the Metropolitan 
Life Building, with its scarlet light that flashes red when 
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the dock strikes on the even hour. To the south is the 
Flatiron Building at 23rd Street and Broadway, once the 
sensation of New York and the cause of an upward trend 
in fashion on windy days, when feminine skirts fluttered 
above the ankles. 

;|C 3f£ 3jC 5|C 

THE LION D’OR 

Fifty-Nine West 24th Street is the number of a restaurant, 
famous among the newspapermen of the past. A good 
table d’hote for 65c with a bottle of wine to wash it down, 
made the Lion D’Or popular. 

When I was a little girl, my mother lunched here often. 
A high-chair was kept in the place for me, and also one for 
my Teddy bear. Mock turtle soup and Vichy colored by 
a teaspoonful of red wine, were high-points of my childish 
menu. 

The neighborhood has changed in recent years and so 
has the management of the Lion D’Or. I went back last 
year to visit it. I found the same menu, the prices but 
little changed, the same high-chairs and an old waiter who 
remembered me as a tiny girl. 

* * * * 

BAZAR FRANCAIS 

This is a French hardware shop established in 1877. It 
used to be down on West Broad near Bleecker Street. A 
few years ago it moved up to 666 Fifth Avenue between 
20th and 21st Streets. 

If you like casseroles, you will find every type stocked 
in this little shop. It deals in real French baking-dishes 
of all sizes. It also handles some very nice pot-au-feu 
chafing-dishes of copper. They are very good for Welsh 
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rabbits as well as petit marmite, the dish for which they 
were originally made. 

* * * * 

ALUMINUM 

This light and attractive-looking metal has become very 
fashionable for furniture. It is both practical and inex- 
pensive as well as ornamental. You will find it in all of the 
modernistic apartments. I have even seen pianos made 
of it. 

The 

AMERICAN STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 

at 27 West 24th Street deals in aluminum office pieces, some 
of which may be adapted to family use. 

The 

DOEHLER COMPANY 

at 386 Fourth Avenue between 27th and 28th Streets also 
handles metal furniture. 

* * * * 

SKIN SOAP AND CREAM 

A famous formula, concocted by a great skin specialist of 
thirty years ago, is used in the making of shampoos and 
creams at Bagoe’s Drug Store, 86 Madison Avenue. 

The firm, which was founded in 1859 and is one of the 
most reputable old drug companies in the city, specializes 
in this treatment for skin diseases. The cream may be also 
used for a complexion beautifier. Bagoe’s is also famous 
for the care exercised in compounding prescriptions. 

George Bagoe, the present proprietor, was born in the 
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little frame house which sheltered the original drug store at 
29th Street and Fourth Avenue. His father was the rec- 
ognized pharmacist of the Victorian era. 

Mr. Bagoe is a very pleasant man whose avocation in life 
is collecting old photographs. He owns one of the largest 
and finest groups of early American photographs in the 
United States. The collection is kept in a safe in his store. 
If you like unusual pictures, ask Mr. Bagoe to show you 
some of his. 

* * * * 

One of the best places in town to pick up anything about 
or by Walt Whitman, Lewis Carroll and the Bronte sisters is 

ALFRED GOLDSMITH’S SHOP 
at 42 Lexington Avenue. 

Whether you buy or not, if you like Whitman, Mr. Gold- 
smith is delighted to have you visit his library on the ground 
floor of an old brownstone-front house and stay as long 
as you want to. His prices are not exorbitant. Mr. Gold- 
smith has made a specialty of first editions by the authors 
quoted. 

If you can’t find just the thing that you are looking for 
at Goldsmith’s, if you happen to be a Whitman collector, call 
Emory Holloway at Midwood 8-8207W. He is also an 
authority on Whitman. Doctor Holloway is professor of 
English at Adelphi College in Brooklyn. He has written 
several books on Whitman and can give you any information 
you want about the interesting places in New York made 
famous by the poet, i l . • 

* * * * 

Kauffman’s harness shop 

Those who wish to purchase a harness, saddles or bridle 
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may be sure of the quality at Kauffman’s Harness Shop at 
139 East 24th Street. Thrown in for good measure will 
be a three-ring circus. Because Mr. Kauffman is the harness 
maker of all times, with mustache flying, hair on end, eye- 
brows beetling and shouting at the top of his voice, he will 
have everything in his shop brought out for you to admire. 

One of his pet articles is a tiny harness such as the little 
donkeys wear when pulling small carts in Italy. Mr. Kauff- 
man fashioned it in his spare moments. The most expensive 
saddle he ever made cost $1,000.00. The cheapest, $75.00. 
He specializes in coaching harness and also has some very 
fine polo accouterments. 

He has been in business so many years that he is now 
serving the grandchildren of his older patrons. 

* * * * 

BELLEVUE INN 

This tiny sandwich shop at 445 First Avenue is supported 
by the internes and nurses at Bellevue, just across the street. 
Occasional customers drop in from the New York Yacht 
Club at the foot of 26th Street and the East River. 

The place is the usual soda-counter, lunch-room type, but 
I like to visit it, to pick up hospital gossip and to watch the 
people. Also, Peter, the soda-fountain man, will make you 
a very delicious double-decker club sandwich for 45c. The 
same thing in another part of town would cost 75c. 

* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

The Madison Square section and the East Twenties are 
rich in contrasting material. For high lights we have Belle- 
vue Hospital and the New York Yacht Club at the foot of 
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26th Street and the East River. The Municipal Lodging 
House is at 432 East 25th Street where food is served by 
a chef from Delmonico’s, the old stronghold of the Gas 
House Gang around 21st Street and First Avenue and the 
morgue on 26th Street and First Avenue. 

The old Fifth Avenue Hotel has long been a thing of 
the past. The Garfield Bank, at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and 23rd Street, has been replaced by a fur shop, and 
Shanley’s, on Sixth Avenue, between 23rd and 24th Streets, 
the popular lunching place of my childhood, lives only in 
memories. 

True, Proctor’s Theater on West 23rd Street still func- 
tions, but under vastly different conditions. It was here 
that George Cohan once played with the Four Cohans and 
Vesta Victoria sang Waitin’ at the Church. 

There is a continuous performance of the ancient drama 
of life and death playing to capacity houses on the stage 
at Bellevue. For characters there are Eddie Volz, Miles 
Bath, and Thomas Delaney, old-timers at the hospital. 

Leave the beaten path some evening. Pass up a Broad- 
way show for a real play. Take a 23rd Street cross-town car, 
get off at First Avenue and walk up to Bellevue, the city 
hospital on 26th Street and the East River. 

The buildings are large gray-granite and red-brick struc- 
tures guarded by a lighted entrance at the center drive which 
bespeaks watchfulness. Step through the gate past the low 
gray structure on your left to the new concrete admit tin g- 
ward at the right. This is where Eddie Volz works. He is 
in charge of the book that records the history of those 
admitted to the hospital. 

Perhaps, you’ll be greeted by Miss Fisher, the night- 
nurse. She is young, slender, pretty and efficient. She 
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likes visitors. They bring something of the bustle and 
cheerfulness of the outside world to this inside place. 

Ask Thomas Dublin Delaney, who cares for the lights 
of Bellevue, to take you to Eddie. Mr. Delaney is a pianist 
of parts, and in his spare time, melts the hearts of his 
listeners with old Irish tunes. 

It was Miles Bath, the old-time newspaper man, who had 
“covered” Bellevue for twenty-five years, that turned the 
conversation in Eddie Volz’s office one evening to experi- 
ences. 

Attired in his stiff white hospital jacket, Eddie Volz 
leaned back in his chair and spun one. “Do you remember 
the time, Miles, that they wheeled the old bum in from the 
Bowery? His name was John Schultz. That fellow sure 
took me in. There he sat sunk in his chair. His face was 
pasty and white and he coughed a great deal. When I 
leaned over and asked if he had any relatives, he wouldn’t 
answer; just kept his mouth shut tight. Every time he 
coughed, he hugged an old bandana handkerchief, tied in a 
ball. 

“I patted his hands and told him to take his time about 
answering. When I finally got his name and was ready to 
tag his clothes for the clothing house, I found fifty-seven 
thousand dollars in cash tied up in the dirty red bandana 
handkerchief!” 

“The old man got well,” Mr. Bath interposed. “The last 
we saw of him, he was hobbling out of the door with his 
money tied up in the bandana.” 

Restless New York tore down a pier a few years ago 
that had more human history to the square foot than any 
other similar gate to water transportation in the whole 
city. 
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It was the “Last Ferry Pier.” From this structure the 
friendless dead were carried on their last journey to the 
Potter’s Feld on Hart’s Island. 

It was built in 1886, at the foot of 26th Street and the 
East River by the Department of Charities and Corrections. 

On the fifteenth of June, in 1904, the General Slocum, a 
large excursion boat, bound for Clason’s Point, steamed 
up the East River. 

It was filled with people, members of a Lutheran ex- 
cursion, and crowded beyond capacity. A few hundred 
yards beyond Bellevue, the old boat caught fire. The 
captain of the ship, with his blazing boatload, frantically 
sought a landing. More than half of the people, enveloped 
in flames, leaped overboard. The life-boats leaked, the 
life-preservers were rotten. In a short space of time the 
burning boat sank. 

The city morgue was crowded, so the bodies were carried 
to the Last Ferry Pier. 

Then in 1911, came the Triangle Fire, a disaster that 
wiped out the lives of one hundred and forty-seven girls em- 
ployed by the Triangle Waist Company on East 26th Street. 

The pier again became a morgue. 

But it outlived its usefulness. Slack water ate the wooden 
piles and years of wind, rain and sun rotted the great wooden 
beams. Not even a stick is left to show that it existed. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter : 


The Lion D*Or 59 West 24th Street 

Good Italian table d’hote. 

Bazar Frangais 666 Fifth Avenue. 

The American Steel Furniture Company 27 West 24th Street. 

The Doehler Company 386 Fourth Avenue 


Both these firms make aluminum furniture. 
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Bagoe’s Drug Store * 86 Madison Avenue. 

Facial soap and creams. Special formula. 

Alfred Goldsmith.... 42 Lexington Avenue. 

Deals in anything pertaining to Walt Whitman. 

Kauffman's Harness Shop 139 East 24th Street. 

Quality harness, saddles or bridles. 

Bellevue Inn (Sandwich Shop) 445 First Avenue. 

Nurses and internes from Bellevue go here. 

Transit 

Twenty-Third Street cross-town car. Sixth or Ninth Avenue elevated. 
Madison Avenue surface car, East Side subway. Greenpoint Ferry at 
the foot of 23rd and the East River, if you happen to be coming from or 
going to Long Island. This is a short-cut to the island, but don't take it, 
unless you have a road map oi 4 are sure of the district. 




Chapter Twenty-Two 


WHEN 

Lily Langtry 

WAS THE TOAST 
OF THE TOWN 



A number of shops and restaurants that the famous Jersey 
Lily patronized are in Old Chelsea. 

Though the mansion built for the beautiful Mrs. Langtry 
by the dashing Freddie Gebhardt has long since been 
tom down ; she would find the neighborhood in which she 
lived but little changed as far as externals go. 

The one radical difference is the great pile of brick and 
mortar that rises on the site of the old London Terrace. It 
is the largest apartment-house in the world. Much pub- 
licity attended its opening in 1931. The bell-boys were 
drilled like London soldiers to change the watch — just as 
they do at Windsor Tower. A tablet was put up in the 
garden to commemorate Dr. Clement C. Moore and his poem 
The Night before Christmas and appropriate services were 
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held on various holidays, with a radio broadcast arranged 
for tenants. 

Such goings-on died out with the depression, however, 
and London Terrace is now just a very big apartment-house 
in which three thousand families live,] among them George 
Lyon and his wife. Mr. Lyon is managing editor of the 
World-Telegram. Tenants of the Terrace, but housed in 
another part of it, include Geraldine Sartain and Marjorie 
Mears, who also work on a newspaper, Joe Torbett of the 
World-Telegram, George Brett, Harriet Saunders and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lee Patterson. 

I am told that Owney Madden’s brother has one of the 
penthouse apartments and that the principal bit of art in 
his living-room is a full-length portrait of Captain Kidd. 

* * * * 

cavanagh’s 

At the height of its' glory, when Lily Langtry lived in 
Chelsea, was Cavanagh’s, at 258 West 23rd Street. Here 
in the gay ’nineties flocked the fashionable coaching crowd. 
When talley-hos ran from mid-town New York to 
McGovern’s Pass, Cavanagh’s was the starting-point. 

A menu suggestive of those times is still featured. At 
appropriate seasons you may find green-turtle soup, lobster 
a la Newburg, roast venison, bear-meat steak, and very 
fine frozen egg-nog. 

This is a leisurely restaurant where waiters are waiters, 
proud of their calling. Few have seen less than fifteen or 
twenty years’ service in the employ of Mr. Cavanagh. They 
appreciate good food, like to serve it and take great pride 
in the dignified red-carpeted dining-room. 

Quarters for bachelors may be had above the restaurant. 
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The atmosphere is charming. From the canopied entrance 
to the grill where food has been served for more than sixty- 
years, Cavanagh’s suggests substantial living. 

A1 Smith finds it to his liking, as do his friends. William 
F. Kenny, who has an office farther up the street, often 
lunches or dines at Cavanagh’s. Jimmie Walker frequently 
gives dinn ers in the private dining-rooms, and John Raskob 
is also a patron. When you go to Cavanagh’s, order their 
table d’hote dinner. Each course is delicious. 

* * % * 

I hope you like second-hand stores and auction rooms 
as much as I do. Some of the most interesting things I own, 
were found in just such places. 

A few doors down from Cavanagh’s at 366 West 23rd 
Street is the 

CHELSEA SECOND-HAND STORE 

a grubby, musty old spot filled with odds and ends of furni- 
ture, books and what-not. I bought a very quaint, old- 
timey mahogany dressing-table in this shop for twenty 
dollars. 

Across Ninth Avenue is 
yoke’s book-shop 

at Number 201 Ninth Avenue, where I discovered some very 
nice early American prints for a dollar and a half apiece. 
Mr. Cornell, the proprietor, specializes in American books 
and old periodicals. 

Three blocks north of the Yoke Book-Shop at 426 West 
26th Street is the 

CHELSEA STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE 
I hope you happen to visit it around auction time in the 
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spring of the year, when the unclaimed storage goods sales 
are held. A friend of mine bought a complete set of paste 
white Wedgwood china at one of these sales for nine dollars 
and fifty cents. There were one hundred and twenty-five 
pieces in the lot and every one of them in fine condition. 
The only piece missing was a teapot. The cost of replacing 
it from a china shop was fifteen dollars. 

Five years ago, when I happened to be furnishing a studio 
on 67th Street with this same friend we found a fine, large, 
well-made couch at one of the Chelsea Storage and Ware- 
house spring sales for two dollars ! 

Very few people ever go to the sales. The purchasers 
are for the most part boarding-house keepers and second- 
hand store men, who bring their lunches wrapped in news- 
paper and come prepared to spend the day. 

Obvious wisecracks from Mr. Burchell, the auctioneer 
who sports a diamond scarf-pin, a derby hat and spats, keep 
the laughs going. 

* * * * 

drake’s general merchandise store 

This is a neighborhood institution. If you want to catch 
the spirit of Old Chelsea, drop in and say how-do-you-do to 
Mr. Drake. You will find him back in the cashier’s cage 
in the far end of his old-fashioned store at 226 Eighth 
Avenue. 

He has been doing business here for forty years. The 
store opened just as bustles were going out and hour-glass 
waists coming in. 

Among Drake’s customers have been citizens of the Bel- 
gian Congo, China, Japan and the West Indies. 

He makes his home in a neighborhood house that is one 
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hundred years old, the first to be built in the block, at 426 
West Twentieth Street. 

You will find Mr. Drake a spry, chatty old gentleman 
with a very black mustache and carefully parted deep black 
hair, who delights in telling you about Chelsea. 

* * * * 

LANDSCAPING 

If your garden needs furbishing up, perhaps with a little 
pool here or a bird-bath there, W. E. Marshall of 150 West 
23rd Street can help you. Mr. Marshall does unusual and 
lovely things with flowers and shrubbery. 

* * * * 

AN OLD PLUMBER SHOP 

P. Newman & Son, the plumbers, have been tinkering with 
pipes in their shop at 157 Ninth Avenue for more than 
seventy years. 

“And don’t forget the Paisley shawl people in Weaver’s 
Row,” Doctor Cornell reminds me. “They used to live down 
about Eighteenth Street, — came here from Scotland one hun- 
dred years ago, and the chimes of the Seminary and the two 
hundred students, and the fourteen professors, and Lily 
Langtry and Josie Mansfield.” 

Yes, a book could be written about Old Chelsea. A pic- 
turesque pageant of colorful figures would trail across its 
pages — Jim Fisk’s girl and the Jersey Lily among them. 

* * * Jf£ 

JOE chase’s studio 

Mr. Joseph Cummings Chase, official portrait painter for 
the A. E. F. during the war, does all of his home work up 
in the cubby-hole on top of the Chelsea Hotel, another 
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landmark in the district. Mr. Chase has been there for 
the last twenty-five years. Celebrated people have climbed 
that little winding stairway leading up to his attic — among 
them General Pershing, Jascha Heifetz, A1 Smith, Will 
Rogers, Prince William of Sweden and Brander Mat- 
thews. 


* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

Along with Chelsea I am going to mention the small 
Spanish settlement to the south of it, that sweeps across the 
boundary-lines of Greenwich Village, as well as Chelsea. 

Evidences of it may be seen in the Spanish Church at 229 
West Fourteenth Street, the little Spanish delicatessen store 
which I listed in Greenwich Village and the two Portuguese 
cemeteries, one on Eleventh Street between Sixth and Fifth 
Avenues, and the other on 21st Street on the south side of 
the block between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 

There are three Spanish sections in New York — one 
around Cherry, Roosevelt and Water Streets, the second be- 
tween Greenwich Village and Chelsea, and the third on the 
outskirts of Harlem. 

The Morgan Line at the foot of West Eighteenth Street 
is responsible for this influx of tars from Spain and Portugal. 
Some of those who have wandered in to the Village have 
come by way of] Horatio Street, the winding little thorough- 
fare that has the name of Alimony Row because of the num- 
ber of ex-husbands who live on it. Frank Shay owns the 
group of houses that shelter authors and painters. Among 
his former tenants were Charlie Somerville and Eugene 
O’Neill. 
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KARMA STUDIOS 

23 East Sixteenth Street. Semi-precious stones designed 
by Abby Prather. 

* * * * 

CASTANETS 

If you want to find the real Castile soap used in Spain, 
drop in to the 

SPANISH TRADING CORPORATION 

at 24 East 21st Street. The green soap is priced at 62j4c 
a bar. The white Castile costs 75c. It is imported from 
Madrid. 

5jC 5j£ * 5{C 

Chelsea, like all the little villages that go to make up New 
York City, still retains a friendly interest in those who have 
passed some portion of their lives within its precincts. And 
Josie Mansfield, the beauty of the ’seventies, is not forgotten. 

The citizens gazed with wide-eyed interest on the high- 
stooped brownstone-front house presented by Colonel Fisk 
to the dark-haired, queenly-looking woman. Here came the 
friends and associates of the vice-president of the Erie, 
among them Edward S. Stokes, who later shot Fisk. 

Equally exciting to the residents of Old Chelsea was Josie 
Mansfield’s neighbor, Lily Langtry, the Jersey Lily of King 
Edward’s time. 

Josie Mansfield’s house was torn down in 1916, Lily 
Langtry’s residence crumbled under the blows of a wreck- 
ing company in 1931. 

THE NEIGHBORLY SPIRIT 

is nothing new here, for down through the years — from the 
days when Dr. Clement C. Moore and Don Alonzo Cush- 
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man lived on adjoining farms, tie village of Chelsea has 
retained its neighborly spirit. 

The district, which gained its name from Doctor Moore’s 
estate “Chelsea,” was listed in the city manuals of the period 
as the old Sixteenth Ward bounded on the south by Four- 
teenth Street, on the west by the North River, the east by 
Sixth Avenue and on the north by 26th Street. 

In the mid- Victorian era it had a population of some ten 
thousand or more, figures that have been multiplied by ten 
in recent years. 

Most of the people in this section of New York have 
stayed put. Perhaps the quaint old General Theological 
Seminary and its seventy-three bishops have been their 
anchor. At any rate, the seminary served as the hub for 
the wheel since 1835, the year West Building was erected at 
the far end of the campus near Twentieth Street and Tenth 
Avenue. 

The ground on which the seminary stands was Doctor 
Moore’s old apple orchard. The boys stole so many of his 
apples that he said he’d get even with them by doing away 
with the trees, and so the seminary fell heir to the land. 
At least that’s the story. 

The eminent theologian who wrote The Night before 
Christmas to shush his grandchildren, while he labored on 
musty treatises, also had much to do with the little church 
on Twentieth Street between Eighth and Ninth Avenues — 
St. Peter’s, better known as “The Night before Christmas 
Church.^ 

Doctor Moore’s house stood on Ninth Avenue between 
21st and 22nd Streets. 

Across the road from Doctor Moore dwelt Don Alonzo 
Cushman in an imposing house buik of bricks brought from 
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Holland. Mr. Cushman, who made his fortune in business, 
invested it in real estate and set up on his land a small frame 
office. 

The C ushman family have clung to the calling of their an- 
cestors. To-day a small compact office that is part of the 
Chelsea Court Building rises on the site of the old Cushman 
homestead at 170 Ninth Avenue. It is owned by tlie Cush- 
man grandchildren, who continue to live in Old Chelsea — 
at 325 West 22nd Street, a few blocks distant from the 
office. Leslie and William, Margaret and Ruth Cushman, 
grandchildren of Mr. Don Alonzo Cushman, have never left 
the village of their forefathers. 

The affairs of the Cushman estate are managed by Robert 
Grunert, who came to Chelsea forty years ago. His son, 
Harold Grunert, who played as a little boy on the street of 
the village, has an apartment opposite 400 West Twentieth 
Street, where he spent his childhood. 

As much a part of the settlement as the residents of the 
ancient houses are the tenants in Chelsea Court, the 
apartment-house built thirty-three years ago around Mr. 
Cushman’s garden. The quaint iron fountain that spouted 
a tiny stream of water in days gone by is still gurgling. 

Percy, the doorman, who came to Chelsea Court when he 
was in his twenties, is now a grandfather. Mrs. H. C. Yager 
has been living there thirty years, Mrs. Clement R. Gale 
twenty-five years and Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Bradner an 
equal length of time. 

Another old resident is Miss Mary Adams, who helps 
Mr. C. H. Drake run his General Merchandise store at 226 
Eighth Avenue. 
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Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Cavanagh’s 258 West 23rd Street, 

A fine old restaurant. Six-course dinner for $1.50. 

The Chelsea Second-Hand Store 366 West 23rd Street. 

Yoke's Book-Shop 201 Ninth Avenue. 

Nice lot of old books. Prices very reasonable. 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Warehouses ...426 West 26th Street. 

Don't miss their unclaimed storage sales. 

Drake's General Merchandise Store 226 Eighth Avenue. 

An institution in Old Chelsea. 

W. E. Marshall 150 West 23rd Street. 

Garden furnishings. 

P. Newman & Son ..157 Ninth Avenue. 

The neighborhood plumbers. 

Joseph Cummings Chase Hotel Chelsea, 222 West 23rd Street. 

Portrait painter. 

Karma Studios.. 23 East Sixteenth Street. 

The Spanish Trading Corporation 24 East 21st Street. 

Castanets. 

The General Theological Seminary. 175 Ninth Avenue. 




Chapter Twenty-Three 



Tj~ 


La Belle France 

IN CHELSEA 


One of the places familiar to citizens of Little France, is 
MADAME PETITPAS^ RESTAURANT 

at 317 West 29th Street. The place is tiny, but it has a gar- 
den. The table d’hote dinner features onion soup for which 
French cooks are famous, hors d’ceuvres varies, a meat dish, 
a salad in which a little estragon has been used to give flavor, 
and a chocolate souffle for dessert. All the local celebrities 
gather here. 

* * * * 

PORT DE SALUT CHEESE 

At 362 Eighth Avenue is a shop that bears the name of 
Giorgio and Aliovisi. It specializes in all kinds of cheeses. 
I recommend the Port de Salut. If you happen to stray in 
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around luncheon time, order a sandwich of salami. The 
bread is cut lengthwise. Your sandwich is long and narrow 
and exceedingly substantial. 

* * * * 

SPAGHETTI 

Guffanti’s, at 274 Seventh Avenue, near 25th Street, serves 
a luncheon which features spaghetti for 90c. It is an Italian 
restaurant in a French neighborhood. The dinner is $1.50. 
I mention Guffanti’s because it is a landmark of old New 
York. In days gone by, Italian social functions took place 
here. The walls are hectically decorated with flowers that 
certainly never grew, and there is an air of rococo orna- 
mentation about the place usually limited to Roman gardens. 

* * ajc 5jc 

LITTLE FRANCE GOES TO CHURCH 

St. Vincent de Paul is the oldest French house of worship 
in New York. It was built long before the French people 
in this country thought of settling in the district where they 
now live. It stands on 24th Street, west of Broadway. 
French weddings in New York are held in it. The church has 
kept its background, just as the neighborhood has. The 
French remain true to type. In spite of years spent away 
from his native land, no Frenchman ever loses his race tra- 
dition. 

* * * * 

There are a number of smaller restaurants in this locality 
run by sailors’ wives. One of them is 

PURICELLl’s 

at 360 West 29th Street. Mrs. Puricelli will cook anything 
you order. Call beforehand. 
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Many of the dishes are foreign recipes that her husband 
has brought home. 

* * * * 

FRENCH BREAD 
It is the real thing at 

LA LUTICIENNE 

at 341 Eighth Avenue. Lovely fresh French bread comes 
up from the bake-oven every evening. There are little tables 
where you can be served a brioche and cafe au lait. 

3f= * * * 

GOSSIP 

Everybody knows Madame Anna Fregosi, Director of the 
Ecole Maternelle Frangaise, day nursery of the neighbor- 
hood and a tiny center of French culture. To this group 
of built-over private houses, at 346 West 28th Street, French 
mothers who work during the day consign their babies and 
children up to the age of ten years to Madame Anna’s tender 
care. Her robust common sense and French geniality make 
themselves felt not only in the Ecole but through the neigh- 
borhood. She rules that nothing but French is to be spoken 
within her doors. The hundred or more children who come 
to her each day from this tiny quartier just above Old 
Chelsea, are brought up to eat French dishes, sing old French 
songs and delight in French traditions. 

Madame Anna has a social specialty. It is decorations. 
When any one prominent in the French Colony is given the 
Legion of Honor, Madame Anna celebrates at her house and 
serves for him a dinner of all the good French dishes that 
he likes to eat. She has a flair for festivities. She herself 
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wears the order of Officier d’ Instruction Publique, presented 
to her from the French Government in recognition of the 
work she had done in the Little France of Old Chelsea. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Madame Petitpas’ Restaurant 317 West 29th Street. 

Local celebrities gather here. 

Giorgio and Aliovisi 362 Eighth Avenue. 

Specializes in all kinds of cheeses. 

Guff anti's 274 Seventh Avenue. 

An Italian restaurant in a French neighborhood. 

St. Vincent de Paul Church 120 West 24th Street. 

Oldest French house of worship in New York. 

Puricelli’s 360 West 29th Street. 

Restaurant run by sailor's wife. Many dishes from foreign recipes. 

La Luticienne 341 Eighth Avenue. 

French bread. 




Chapter Twenty-Four 



Constantinople 
a la New York 


To the accompaniment of brass, strange perfumes, 
golden ornaments and mysterious drum-like lanterns, 
set against a background of vivid flowers, New York goes 
Turkish. 

Following an almost universal custom, of centralizing na- 
tionalities in a definite location, nearly all the Armenians, 
Turks and Persians are in one of two places: first, the section 
known as Washington Street, which starts at the Battery 
and runs to Fourteenth; and second, that district lying be- 
tween 26th and 34th Streets, bounded on the west by Sixth 
Avenue and the east by Fourth Avenue. It is to the latter 
we are going for lunch. 

Our afternoon may be taken for some shopping in the 
section. 
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THE CONSTANTINOPLE 

Practically every other brownstone-front bouse is a res- 
taurant. Our favorite Turkish place is the Constantinople, 
at 12 East Thirtieth Street. It rambles through two rooms of 
a spacious old house up one flight of stairs. 

The walls are hung with rich-hued Turkish and Armenian 
embroideries, the windows veiled in Moorish fretwork, and 
about the small white linen-covered tables are seated numer- 
ous sleek Persian and Turkish gentlemen, who flirt with 
plump creamy-skinned ladies, boasting too abundant curves 
and long black Oriental eyes. The Constantinople is a 
popular place among the proprietor’s own people. His name 
is Keghan Enrenjy, and like Ms customers, he is round and 
amiable and dark-eyed. 

Mr. Enrenjy has been in the restaurant business for years. 
He lives in the neighborhood. His wife supervises the cook- 
ing. “We can serve a better Turkish meal here than in 
Turkey,” they say. “The food is cleaner and it is simpler 
to keep fresh in tMs country.” 

If you are wise, you will ask Mr. Enrenjy to order luncheon. 
He takes great pride in his dishes. 

This is what he will probably give you: Mezalik, Turkish 
hors d’ceuvres, well seasoned black olives, tiny anchovies, 
smoked Chiros (fish), lablebei (little nuts similar to pecans) 
and roasted almonds. 

The appetizer will be followed by Tcheomlek kebab 
(braised lamb with tomato sauce) , La Hana Sarma (stuffed 
new cabbage) and Persian pilaff (steamed and buttered rice) . 

For dessert there is Ayva compote (tender quinces stewed 
in sugar and flavored with rose-water) — and last of all, 
Turkish coffee. Don’t touch a spoon to your coffee. It’s bad 
manners in Turkey. 
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Masteka, the famous Turkish beverage that makes the 
water milky, is served with the meal. Such a luncheon as 
this costs about $2.00. 

* * * * 

A TAP-ROOM 

Those who do not care for Turkish food will find the old 
Tap-Room in the back of the Prince George Hotel at 14 East 
28th Street. The orders are abundant, fresh and moderately 
priced. The specialty of the house is cheese cake — light, 
rich and very fattening. 

The Tap-Room was originally the bar. The management 
has kept the old fixtures and picturesque photographs for 
local color. Famous men of thirty years ago — J. P. Morgan, 
Russell Sage, James R. Keene, George Gould, W. K. Vander- 
bilt and William C. Whitney — peer down from behind the 
best handle-bar mustaches of the period. 

“The Whispering Room,” also in the Prince George Hotel, 
is the place to take your best girl if you have serious inten- 
tions. It is a tiny room at the back with low lights, discreet 
waiters, and other couples in strictly tete-a-tete conversa- 
tions. George Inness, Jr., did the paintings on the walls of 
this room. They are executed on boards about an inch 
thick and are said to be priceless. 

* * * * 

THE PEASANT VILLAGE 

Next door to the Prince George is the side-entrance to a 
matter-of-fact office building in which lies one of the most 
fascinating out-of-the-way stores. The official address is 
245 Fifth Avenue and the name Mitteldorfer Straus’ Peasant 
Village. The place is on the sixth floor. The real little cafe 
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“Express” glasses and containers used at Parisian cafes may 
be purchased here. They are $9.60 a dozen. One may also 
buy the famous little hot-water dishes from Normandy, that 
are so invaluable for the making of good Welsh rarebit. This 
year Mr. Straus has stocked gay red, yellow and white striped 
linen woven in the Basque country, beach umbrellas from 
Biarritz, the bright blue glass of Majorca that is so fashion- 
able, vivid Breton peasantware (very inexpensive), the new 
milk-white glass luncheon sets ($4.50), Italian garden furni- 
ture, and the most glittering of slave jewelry from India. 
Mr. Straus is a native of Richmond. He went to Paris to 
study art, spending his summers sketching in little peasant 
villages. Each trip home found him laden with inexpensive 
gifts. People were caught by the novelties. He decided to 
make a business of importing peasant products. 

Mr. Straus first opened up shop at 96 Fifth Avenue ten 
years ago. Then, he was chief cook and bottle washer. 
Now the business has grown so tremendously that he has 
twenty men working in the packing rooms and four sales- 
men in the village. 

Practically all of his business is wholesale, but he has 
established a retail department for people who appreciate 
the unusual. 

* * * * 

MONOGRAMS FOR BAGS 

Arnold Hemersbach of 303 Fifth Avenue designs and 
cuts individual monograms for hand-bags, trophies and 
medals. 

He does the work himself and has spent a lifetime at it. 
I find him very satisfactory for initialing silverware. Many 
of the larger jewelry firms send him their work. 
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EAST INDIAN BAZAAR 

The shop at 314 Fifth Avenue known as the Bazaar of 
India is a tantalizing spot. The proprietor, an East Indian, 
carries an amazing stock of fabrics that include rare brocades 
patterned in silver and gold, hand-work crewel embroi- 
deries, Roghan tapestries and hand-woven linen by the yard. 

His collection of India prints is one of the largest in New 
York and also one of the most reasonable. The squares of 
hand-blocked prints are dyed in fast colors and run from 
$1.00 to $20.00 depending upon the size. 

Small-change purses fashioned of bits of odd fabrics — all 
hand-worked — sell for 25 c. Couch covers of hand-woven 
natural linen patterned in pastel-toned crewel embroidery 
sell at $6.95. They are three yards long by two and one- 
half wide. 

* * * * 

ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN PAPER 

As unique as Mitteldorfer Straus’ shop, is the Japan 
Paper Company, at 109 East 31st Street. It deals in rare 
papers of unusual type and design. Some are hand-made, 
others mold-made. They can be bought in sizes for book 
jackets, lamp shades, boxes, portfolios or screens. The pat- 
terns and color schemes are beautiful. All are effective. 

It is a grand place to find strikingly individual imported 
note-paper. Some is a kind of rag paper with roughly cut 
edges. Three dollars will buy a ream. I like it for personal 
stationery. 

I have purchased yards of a certain orangey colored paper 
which this shop carries for pleated lamp shades. The fancy 
tissue-paper for wrapping packages is unique, especially for 
Christmas boxes. It costs a few cents a sheet. 
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FRESH CATNIP! 

The London Pet Shop, Inc., at 300 Fifth Avenue, sells 
fresh catnip at ISc a bunch. Here lives Jimmy, the little 
monkey. He goes out calling each morning on neighbor- 
hood friends. Mr. Mahoney, Fanny Hurst’s boston bull 
terrier, came from this store. The owner specializes in 
unusual birds, monkeys, dogs and cats. His shop is easy 
to find. Look for the crowd standing in front of the show- 
window. 

* * * * 

BUTTERFLIES 

The little shop at 256 Fifth Avenue handles butterflies of 
every description at all prices. 

* * * * 

FLOWERS BY THE WHOLESALE 

Through these blocks from Broadway west to Sixth Ave- 
nue in the Twenties are to be found the wholesale flower- 
shops of town. Little and big stores that deal in golden 
yellow daffodils by the carload, hold bargain sales in calla- 
lifles, and move American Beauty roses by the truckful. 
There is no need to list the shops separately. They are too 
numerous. 

* * * * 

SCONES 

At 110 East 31st Street is the only Scotch tea-room in 
New York. Fresh piping-hot scones, crisp shortbreads and 
succulent mutton pies are featured. 

* * * * 

THE ATHENA 

A Greek restaurant has strayed into this locality. It is at 
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832 Sixth Avenue and I list it because so many Greeks whom 
I know go there. It is up one musty flight of stairs and in 
rather dingy surroundings. Add to this the roar of the 
elevated, and you will probably wish that you had not come, 
until you order dinner. The lamb broth is delicious, the egg 
sauce served with the meat is something to remember, the 
brown whole-wheat bread is the best in town, and for its kind, 
the white Greek cheese is unsurpassed. 

* * * * 

THE SHEIK 

If you are biblically inclined, try the Sheik, at 30 East 
31st Street. This is a Syrian restaurant that offers food which 
dates back a thousand years. If you want to know what 
sort of noodles Moses enjoyed, and what King Solomon fed 
his wives, try this restaurant. Go early for dinner. 

* * * * 

SOVIET RUSSIA 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation, at 2SS Fifth Avenue, 
deals in peasant art of Soviet Russia which is wholesaled to 
various department stores. The shop is instructive. A 
thorough examination of the articles for sale will give you a 
bird’s-eye idea of what present-day Russia is making. Sofa 
pillows, covered with a coarse material of rough weave, peas- 
ant blouses for ladies and smocks for men, as well as many 
painted wooden ornaments, are exhibited. The bulk of 
trade with the United States is handled through this organiza- 
tion. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Every old newspaperman in town remembers the West 
Twenties for one reason: Mouquin’s Restaurant. It stood, 
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until prohibition closed it, on the southeast corner of 28th 
Street and Sixth Avenue. The finest wines and liqueurs in the 
world were listed, and among the chief patrons were James 
Gibbons Hunecker, the famous music critic, Anna Held, 
George M. Cohan, Freddie Gebhardt, and his lady-love, Lily 
Langtry, Diamond Jim Brady, Stanford White and the Davis 
brothers, Richard Harding and Charles Belmont, who had an 
apartment on West Thirtieth Street. Another standby was 
O. Henry, living at that time in the Caledonia Apartments 
at 28 West 26th Street. Stanford White’s studio was in the 
tower of Madison Square Garden, which then stood at 26th 
Street and Fourth Avenue. One of the great architect’s 
favorite buildings was called the House of Mirrors, just 
above the pet shop. You can still peek in and catch a 
glimpse of what seems to be thousands of mirrors lining the 
walls. Gilbert Gabriel, the dramatic critic of the New York 
American, has his apartment here. In years gone by, these 
streets, from 23rd to about 34th, west of Broadway, were 
peopled with fashionable New York. The brownstone houses 
now occupied by Syrian restaurants were once the homes of 
the Four Hundred, in the days when it really was the Four 
Hundred. 

On the northwest corner of 33rd Street and Fifth Avenue, 
stood the William Waldorf Astor House. Farther down, and 
across the street, at Number 271, resided the Livingston 
family. It is the only private brownstone front left. The 
last of this particular branch of the Livingston family died 
not long ago. Which means that as soon as the estate is 
settled, the residence will be sold. 

A name mentioned in polite society with bated breath: 
The Haymarket. This was the celebrated dance-hall that 
stood at Thirtieth Street and Sixth Avenue. As recently as 
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the early part of this century, clergymen dug it up whenever 
they were short of a Sunday text. If you care to see the 
inside you will find the old murals on the walls, contributing 
a ribald touch to the commonplace tenants of to-day. 

When you pass Proctor’s, at Broadway and 28th Street, 
you are looking upon the last of the Old Guard. Here once 
played Weber and Fields, Lillian Russell, Frankie Bailey of 
the beautiful legs (she is now keeping a cigar stand), Fay 
Templeton, Pete Daley and Marie Dressier. When I was 
four years old, I came with my grandmother to Proctor’s. 
The high spots went over our heads, but Marie Dressier as 
the fireman’s bride made a big hit with both of us. 


Shops and Restaurants of This Chapter: 

The Constantinople 12 East Thirtieth Street. 

Features Turkish and Armenian food. Luncheon for two will run from 

$2.00 to $3.50. 

The Prince George Tap-Room .14 East 28th Street. 

Luncheon for 30c, if you sit at the counter. 

The Whispering Room, $3.00 for two, and you can splurge. 

The Peasant Mitteldorfer Straus Village 245 Fifth Avenue. 

You can spend anything from 5c to $10.00, and buy anything from a 
pepper pot to a very fine old Normandy chair. 

A. Hemersbach 303 Fifth Avenue. 

Bazaar of India 314 Fifth Avenue. 

The Japan Paper Company \ 109 East 31st Street. 

Rare papers for lamp shades, boxes, stationery and packages, run from 
$3.00 a ream to 10c a sheet. 

The London Pet Shop, Inc 300 Fifth Avenue. 

Fresh catnip, 15c a bunch. Monkeys, puppies and what-not. 

Butterflies 256 Fifth Avenue. 

Wholesale Flower-Shops West 28th and 29th Streets. 

Every other doorway is a garden. 

The Scotch Tea-Room 110 East 31st Street. 

Scones, shortbreads and mutton pie. 
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The Athena .832 Sixth Avenue. 

A Greek restaurant. Dinner $1.50. 

The Sheik 30 East 31st Street. 

A Syrian restaurant, which socializes in Biblical foods. Luncheon, 75c ; 

dinner, $1.00. 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation 255 Fifth Avenue. 

The peasant art of Soviet Russia is sold here. Prices reasonable. 
Transit 


A Sixth Avenue elevated, Broadway surface cars, Fifth Avenue bus. 
Fourth Avenue street-cars, Lexington Avenue street-cars and subway, 
and Third Avenue elevated, intersect this part of town. The subway 
and elevated stop at 28th Street. Surface cars and bus lines stop on the 
even blocks. 




Chapter Twenty-Five 


Hodgepodge 


TRAFFIC 

The worst traffic snarls in town occur at 34th. Street and 
Broadway. Six streets meet here. Part of the tangle is 
caused by the 34th Street cross-town car. Never take one, 
unless you have the day to waste. Thirty-Fourth Street is 
broad and wide, it is pleasant to walk upon and there is 
much to see. 

* * * * 

AT THE SIGN OF THE THREE BALLS 

McAleenan’s Pawn-Shop, at 1330 Broadway, is at the 
comer of 35th Street, across from the old Herald Building. 
It stages auctions once or twice each year. I have found 
very good cameras and some interesting pieces of jewelry 
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at the sales. The name may have a Scotch twist, but you 
will find good Yiddish humor and bargains. 

* * * * 

trotsky’s 

The brother of the former Russian Soviet leader conducts 
a kosher restaurant at 153 West 35th Street, one block west 
of McAleenan’s. Yiddish families travel miles to eat his 
kosher chicken, garlic dill pickles, noodle soup and rich 
gravies. The Trotsky patrons make fat and cheerful com- 
pany. 

* * * * 

THE STOPPEUR 

John Giorno, of 52 East 34th Street, has been in business 
for fifteen years. He can reweave any sort of fabric, even 
silk. If you burn a cigarette hole in your best suit or frock, 
he repairs it so well that the damage will never be known. 

There are plenty of weavers about town, but Mr. Giorno 
is the only one I have found who can reweave silk. A little 
old Frenchwoman, who does the work by hand, helps him. 
The cost is rated according to the size of the hole and the 
kind of fabric. 

* * * * 

SPACE-SAVING FURNITURE 

Another unusual business is located directly across from 
John Giorno at 59 East 34th Street. It is called the Space- 
Saving Furniture Company. Mrs. Julia Phillips, who runs 
it, invented practically every space-saving piece in the shop. 

For instance, there are table-beds, chair-beds, utility 
mantels that conceal a writing-desk, book-shelves, telephone 
stand and cellarette. There is the Phillips’ bed-locker, 
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made of cedar, which may be swung from the under-frame 
of the bed, and there is also the Phillips’ dinette open, one 
of the most useful pieces in the lot. Nothing is expensive. 
The woods are hand-finished and the designs simple. If you 
are living in a small apartment, you will find any one of Mrs. 
Phillips’ inventions a space-saver. 

* * * * 

FOOLISHMENT 

The Ross Souvenir Company, at 2 West 33rd Street, stocks 
magic tricks, toy balloons, favors for parties and surprise 
packages. They run in price from Sc to 50c. They also 
deal in magic tricks, such as the Svengali pack of cards, 
the Hindu money vanisher, Chinese puzzle purse, shackle 
escape and linking rings. 

* * * * 

BIRDS BY THE DOZEN 

Hartz Mountain canaries at $2.98 a head, are literally 
packed into the Publix Bird Store, at 158 East 34th Street. 
Three floors are given over to rows upon rows of tiny wooden 
cages containing the little yellow birds. I bought one for a 
Christmas present two years ago this winter. The friend who 
has it says that the bird never stops singing. 

* * * * 

HEALTH FOOD 

The tiny, inconspicuous shop at 129 East 34th Street that 
bears the name of Health Food Distributors stocks every 
known brand of health food. On its shelves you will find 
sun-dried fruits, unsweetened grape juice, natural toilet 
articles such as vegetable soaps, mineral oils and fruit hand- 
lotions, air-cured vegetables and prepared health breads. 
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I like the Egyptian lentils sold in this store. Aside from 
the nourishing qualities of the small brown beans, they are 
very delicious. 

The proprietor also features natural curative herbs such 
as blessed thistle, primrose leaves, marigold flowers, Iceland 
moss, mistletoe and violet petals. The last are quoted at 
$2.00 a pound. Blessed thistle brings 75c a pound. 

* * * * 

MURALS 

If you want a mural painted or an illustration for a new 
book, call on Dean Cornwell, at 206 East 33rd Street. He 
has a studio in an old stable on the second floor. Ten to one, 
it will be his cornet that will guide you to his painting lair. 
He made his first bow as a cometist in the Winter Garden 
at the tender age of sixteen. A chance to execute for Frank 
Brangwyn four murals to complete the scheme in Skinner’s 
Hall, London, and later, twelve of the largest ever done, for 
the Los Angeles Public Library, to say nothing of the dome 
and two lunettes crowded in on Saturdays and Sundays for 
the Lincoln Memorial in Redlands — put the soft pedal on 
cometing. 

* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD REMINISCENCES 

Thirty-Fourth Street was at the height of its glory resi- 
dentially speaking in the ’eighties and ’nineties. In this 
neighborhood lived at that time, A. T. Stewart, whose store 
was the predecessor of John Wanamaker’s; William Waldorf 
Astor, who was later to be the sponsor of the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel; and Colonel John Jacob Astor, father of Vincent 
Astor. 
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A succession of prosperous brownstone-front houses, edged 
by trim little lawns and gardens, lined the thoroughfare. 
Shining victorias conveyed bustled and be-frilled ladies on 
calling expeditions while tandem and coaching parties sped 
up and down Fifth Avenue. 

And then came the new Waldorf-Astoria, the finest hotel 
of its kind in the world. It opened its doors in 1886 — an 
imposing pile of ornately carved red brick that stood on 
the southwest corner of 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, where 
the Empire State Building is now. 

One brilliant function after another marked the first years 
at the Waldorf, famous among them being the Bradley Martin 
ball, said to be the most lavish entertainment ever given. 
It furnished a text for clergymen throughout the country 
over many a lean Sunday. 

I remember 34th Street as a little girl, when a nice old- 
fashioned church stood on Macy’s corner. Twenty-Third 
Street was the smart shopping center. Shops had not yet 
crept up into this part of town. A few expensive florist and 
confectionery stores near the Waldorf furnished the only 
commercial touch. 

James Gordon Bennett had done a very daring thing, in 
moving his paper, the New York Herald, up from Park Row 
to 34th Street and. Sixth Avenue. He housed it in a beautiful 
building which is standing to-day but which has been con- 
verted into lofts. One of the adventures of my childhood was 
a visit to Herald Square to see the big bronze clock on the 
Herald Building strike. Two giant figures alternately hit 
a huge bell which sounded out the hours. Equally exciting 
were the great printing presses which might be watched 
through large glass windows, placed so that every one on 
the street could see the splendid machines at work. 
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When McCreery’s moved up from 23rd Street to 34th, 
New Yorkers shook their heads. “It’s much too far up- 
town,” they said. “It will never do any business.” To-day 
it is too far down-town. 

* ♦ » * 

POST-OFFICE SALES 

The auctions held four times a year in the general post- 
office at 31st Street and Eighth Avenue, offer a strange 
assortment of wares. 

The sales are held in the front hall of the main post- 
office and advertised beforehand in local stations. The 
articles sold are unclaimed parcels and packages which have 
been shipped by mail. 

The fun lies in buying the unopened boxes and bags. It is 
a great deal like purchasing a pig in the poke. No one knows 
just what is inside. 

Aline MacMahon went to one of these sales a few years 
ago and bid on a wicker suitcase. After much heckling back 
and forth, she finally got it for five dollars. When the bag 
was opened — it was full of African idols! 

MONTROSS 

A name familiar to every artist! This firm at 1027 Sixth 
Avenue is one of the oldest artist supply shops in the city. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

McAleenan’s 1330 Broadway. 

Bargains in unredeemed pledges. 

Trotzky & Sons, Inc. (Caterers) 153 West 35th Street. 

Kosher restaurant run by brother of the late Russian Soviet leader, 
John Giorno 52 East 34th Street. 


A stoppeur 
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Space-Saving Furniture Company 59 East 34th Street. 

Designed for kitchenette apartments. 

Ross Souvenir Company. 2 West 33rd Street 

Magic tricks. 

Publix Bird Store 158 East 34th Street 

Hartz Mountain canaries. 

Health Food Distributors 129 E. 34th Street 

Every known brand of health food. 

Dean Cornwell.. Studio 206 East 33rd Street 

House. - SI 5 Park Avenue. 

Murals. 

General Post-Office 31st Street and Eighth Avenue. 

Auction sales. 

N. E. Montross 1027 Sixth Avenue. 

Artist supply shop. 



Chapter Twenty-Six 



Murray Hill 


THE MORGAN LIBRARY 

Murray Hill and the name of Morgan are synonymous. 
When you visit this part of the town, drop a card a few days 
before to Belle Green at the Morgan Library, asking per- 
mission to see some of the thousands of books which the late 
J. P. Morgan collected. The entrance to the library is on 
36th Street between Madison and Park Avenues. Mr. 
Morgan himself lives at 231 Madison Avenue, next door. It 
is refreshing to find so famous a man democratic enough to 
list his name in the telephone book. „ r y- 

* * * * 

SPEAK-EASIES 

I can’t give any addresses, but if you ring two out of three 
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door-bells and ask for Tony, you will be admitted to a 
heterogeneous assortment of speak-easies. 

* * * * 

THE “age OF INNOCENCE” HOTEL 

Edith Wharton would be in her element if she came to 
New York and stopped at the Murray Hill Hotel on Park 
Avenue and Fortieth Street. The mid-Victorian ladies, 
whose silks and satins rustle through the pages of her books, 
live here. It is also the headquarters of the New York State 
Trotting Association. Lunch in the big dining-room, for 
Sunday morning breakfast, on the Fortieth Street side, is 
an experience. The atmosphere heavily gracious. 

For many years Mrs. McClellan, the widow of the Civil 
War General, lived in the huge suite on the second floor that 
overlooks Park Avenue and Fortieth Street. Red velvet 
hangings envelop the windows and red velvet carpets grace 
the floor. There is even an old-fashioned rocker in the living- 
room. Only two other persons have occupied Mrs. 
McClellan’s apartment: Mrs. Beeckman and Robert 
Watchom. 

* * * * 

If you want to learn anything about gardens ring Mary 
Rutherfurd Jay’s door-bell at 162 East 38th Street. She 
is a garden architect. Miss Jay has lived in far comers of 
the world. Gardens have been her hobby. She can tell you 
about the gardens of any country in the world. 

Mary Rutherfurd Jay comes of an old and illustrious New 
York family. Her home has always been on Murray Hill. 
Ask her if you may see her own garden. 

* * * * 

Another name familiar to New York society women is that 
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of Jane Curran. She is a hair specialist. Her house at 123 
East 39th Street is a beehive of activity. Every room is 
given over to booths where fashionable New York women 
have their hair cared for. 

Miss Curran is a wholesome, energetic soul with a gift for 
knowing just what to do for the top of your head. It is 
necessary to phone beforehand for an appointment. 

* * * * 

Jimmie O’Connor who has an office at 162 East 37th Street 
makes a specialty of designing clubs. Notable in his work 
is the f am ous Court Club at 165 East 64th Street, said to be 
the richest club in the world. The dues are one hundred 
thousand a year. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

Mrs. Cholmeley- Jones owns the delightful old-time brick 
house at 152 East 38th Street. She was born there. A high 
wall conceals the grounds from the street. In the spring- 
time the garden is a mass of flowers. Golden tulips and blue 
hya cinths border the flagged walk that leads up to the front 
door. Bayberry bushes and privet hedge off a pleasant bit 
of greenery. 

The place was originally part of the old Porter farm in 
Murray Hill, the house itself being built about 1845. It 
came into the possession of Mrs. Cholmeley-Jones’ family in 
1885, shortly after her mother married. The house boasts 
ten rooms, four baths and five telephones. 

* * * * 

Famous names have been linked with the parish of the 
Church of the Incarnation. The church is an offspring of 
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Old Trinity, though Grace Church is the mother church. 
Among the vestrymen are Murray Hoffman, Christopher 
Bourne, John Jay, George Fash Nesbitt, organizer of the 
Ellsworth Zouaves, James Mansell Constable, one of the 
original members of the firm of Arnold and Constable, 
Charles Lanier, and Francis Lynde Stetson. 

Clubs have been admitted to Murray Hill. It is a veritable 
hotbed of organizations. Prominent among them are the 
Union League Club which moved in 1931 from 39th Street 
and Fifth Avenue to Park Avenue and 37th Street; the 
Women’s City Club at 22 Park Avenue (once the home of 
Stanford White’s sister, Mrs. Butler); the Princeton Club 
at 39 East 39th Street; the Fraternity Clubs building at 22 
East 38th Street; the Harvard Law Club of New York at 
30 East 37th Street and the Soldiers and Sailors Club at 283 
Lexington Avenue. 

One of the landmarks of the section of town is Mrs. 
Robert Bacon’s quaint mid-Victorian house on the northeast 
corner of 34th Street and Park Avenue. 

The widow of the former Ambassador to France has passed 
a good part of her life in the brown-trimmed red-brick 
residence. 

More than one bitter battle was fought by Mrs. Bacon 
with the powers that be over the address of her home. It 
started out as Number 1 Park Avenue, but became Number 
5 when the sagging car barn that stood on what at that time 
was Fourth Avenue between 32nd and 33rd Streets, was 
replaced by an office building. The city bestowed Mrs. 
Bacon’s number upon the new structure. After a great deal 
of squabbling, she got her former address back in 1927, but 
didn’t keep it. A year later the decision was reversed in the 
courts. 

At 37th Street and Park Avenue Mrs. Richard Gambrill, 
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^shi'ng widow of the ’nineties, lived for many years. Her 
beauty was the despair of the senior Egerton Winthrop, gal- 
lant of the day. Her clothes, her figure and her charms were 
the toast of the town. 

Famous in the history of this neighborhood has been the 
Murray Hill Covenant, drawn up by a group of residents in 
1847. In it they agreed to keep the district purely residential 
and to prevent anything taller than a two-story building from 
being erected in the locality. 

There has been much bickering back and forth over 
the question in recent years. Speak-easies seeped in, occupy- 
ing the former homes of many of the fashionable folk who 
moved farther up on the East Side to more modern quarters. 
Some other residents wanted to sell to firms who wished to 
erect office buildings. Chief among the old guard to protest 
were J. Pierpont Morgan and George Baker, Sr. With 
the passing of the latter, a year or so ago, Mr. Morgan has 
been left to fight the battle alone. I imagine he will succeed 
in keeping his neighborhood residential for a while. 

The Morgan family, sons, sisters and relatives own the 
major part of Murray Hill. Many of those smaller buildings 
on side-streets with the big doors are their stables. The 
one next to the Church of the Incarnation on Madison 
Avenue and 35th Street is in active use. It is here that Mr. 
Morgan keeps some of his automobiles. 

For company he has Mrs. Moses Taylor Pyne at 263 
Madison Avenue, and Harry Harkness Flagler at 32 Park 
Avenue, as well as his brother-in-law and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Satterlee who live in the old-fashioned stone- 
front house at 27 East 36th Street, near the Morgan Library. 

Long before the Murray Hill Covenant was drawn up, his- 
tory was making in the vicinity. Number 10 Park Avenue 
was a corn-field in 1776, when Washington tried desperately 
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to rally his army, while Mrs. Robert Murray entertained 
Lord Howe and other British officers in the mansion that 
stood at the beginning of Murray Hill. 

The lady was so charming and her Madeira so excellent 
that Washington and Putnam gathered their men up before 
the English got around to looking for them. 

About eighty-six years ago this section of Park Avenue 
was nothing but wide stretches of farm land. In 1845 a 
merchant named Waddell drove “out into the country” in 
his buggy to pick a site for a new house. His wife, so the 
tale goes, sat under an apple tree while he looked the ground 
over, complaining bitterly all the while that she would be 
exiled if they did move so far. 

' The tip end of Murray Hill is flanked by the only street 
in the world that has four sidewalks — East 42 nd Street be- 
tween First and Second Avenues. In this neighborhood is 
that amazing group of apartment units called Tudor City. 
Their very size is bewildering. 

It is a locality of contrasts. To the south of Tudor City 
is the famous Corcoran Roost district on 39th Street just off 
Second Avenue. On 42nd Street and First Avenue is the 
notorious House of Blazes. 

To the north are the slaughter-houses. They extend from 
47th to 49th on First Avenue. Glancing in the direction of 
the East River, one may see the jagged lines of the Hog 
Bank Rocks, the beginning of Welfare Island, home of the 
city prison, almshouse and hospitals. Welfare or Blackwell’s 
Island, as it was formerly called, extends from 49th to 
70th Streets. The 49th Street end of First Avenue is known 
as Beekman Hill, now one of the fashionable residential 
sections of the town. 

Merritt Wyatt sends me this address for a unique spot in 
which to find good food: 
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JOE AND ROSIE 

It is the name of a little grocery store at 737 Third Avenue 
just below 46th Street. The couple serve marvelous food at 
one long wooden-topped table in the rear of the shop. To all 
but the initiated it is just another grocery. Walk in bravely 
and go directly back. Joe and Rosie will buy and cook to 
order any special dish that you want, pigeons in white wine 
for instance. The phone number is Murray Hill 2-8795. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Morgan Library. .Write Belle Green care of the Morgan Li- 
brary at 29 East 36th Street, and ask for a card that permits 
you to visit the collection. 

Speak-Easies Ring basement door-bells east of Park Avenue. 

Ask for Tony. 

The Murray Hill Hotel Park Avenue and Fortieth Street. 

Age of Innocence New York lives here. Nice for luncheon 
in the summer. 

Mary Rutherfurd Jay. 162 East 38th Street. 

Garden architect. 

Miss E. J. Curran 123 East 39th Street. 

Hair specialist. 

James W. O’Connor 162 East 37th Street. 

Designed the Court Club. 

Architect. 

Joe and Rosie 737 Third Avenue. 

Telephone: Murray Hill 2-8795. 




Chapter Twenty-Seven 



MILLSTONES AND BOXWOOD 

O. C. Wassum, of Marion, Virginia, owns the millstones and 
the boxwood trees which you will find stored in the stable 
at 464 Eleventh Avenue. Mr. Wassum blows into town 
every spring and fall with a new lot of the same goods. The 
millstones are old and come from the South. The earliest 
hand-hewn one in the collection dates back two hundred 
years. It is from a grist mill on the south fork of the Holston 
River, near Whitetop Mountain, the country where Sher- 
wood Anderson lives. A good millstone brings around one 
hundred dollars, and may be used either for flagging in the 
garden, or for mounting blocks in front of stables. Boxwood 
commands fancy prices, depending upon the age and size. 
Some trees run up to twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars. 
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Others sell as low as seventy-five dollars. Mr. Wassum 
made his first trip to New York five years ago. He spends 
most of his time in the little office next to the stable on Death 
Avenue. When he isn’t there, he is riding around town on a 
street-car, sitting up with the motorman, or taking in some 
show or movie. He went to see Abie’s Irish Rose five times, 
and Street Scene just about as often. He liked the latter 
play because it reminded him of the part of town where he 
has his office, “Hell’s Kitchen.” 

Among Mr. Wassum’s customers are John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Mrs. Payne Whitney, Samuel Untermyer and Charles 
E. F. McCann. 

* * * 

ward’s warehouse 

In a great big old-fashioned loft building at 540 West 38th 
Street lie the unclaimed storage goods of more than one 
New York family. 

The place is very clean with the pieces for sale stacked 
neatly against the side walls. Early American mahogany 
chests of drawers, tables and desks have sometimes turned 
up in this place. The prices are low. 

* * * 

DOOR-DELIVERY 

J. W. Sullivan, who has been carrying on a crating and 
forwarding business at 521 West 37th Street for the past 
forty years, gives door-delivery to any part of the world. 

This is an angle of the shipping trade that brings rare 
objects of art to his loft. Sometimes the shipments are not 
called for. After holding them for a certain time, Mr. Sulli- 
van sells them for what he can get. Often the people who 
have ordered them can not afford to keep them — they in 
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turn ask Mr. Sullivan to dispose of the goods. The last 
time I visited his place, he had an early Flemish wooden 
triptych for sale. Charles of London ships through Mr. 
Sullivan. So does William Randolph Hearst. 

* * * * 

One of New York’s hobo towns straggles across a lot 
that lies in Hell’s Kitchen between Tenth and Eleventh 
Avenues on 38th Street. It is called Campville. 

The police have put the men out, who camp there — but 
they always come back again. The neighbors say that they 
are quiet, orderly and mind their own business. The men 
cook their food in the lot, mend their clothes and shave. 
They sleep in empty box-cars along the railroad tracks. 
They have a curious animal-like instinct for hiding food. 
Tucked in between cracks in walls and under rocks are 
wedged paper sacks containing husks of bread, bits of meat 
and cheese. For some strange reason, the rats and mice 
don’t find them. 

* * * * 

MRS. FLYNN’S RESTAURANT 

Gus Flynn owns it and his mother does the cooking. Mr. 
Wassum and all the neighborhood eat there. It is at 464 
Eleventh Avenue. Irish stew is the chief dish, and according 
to Mr. Wassum, Mrs. Flynn runs the best eating-house in 
the city. She fixes strawberries for him, in a way that elim- 
inates the acid. “And they’re delicious too!” says Mr. 
Wassum. The Flynns have been in the restaurant business 
since 1894. 

* * * * 

THE BEN-HUR STABLES 

Whenever you see a horse, donkey, mule or any sort of 
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animal drop on the stage, you can be sure it comes from 
the Ben-Hur Stables on Fiftieth Street just off Eleventh 
Avenue. This company has a branch at 12 7 Seventh Avenue. 

Ever since the days of Denman Thompson’s Old Home- 
stead, the stables have flourished. They rent animals for 
use on the stage by the half-hour. Sometimes a horse 
will appear in two or three plays, in one afternoon, if there 
happens to be the demand for him. He is led through the 
streets from theater to theater. 

* * * * 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 

This is my favorite junk shop. I like it so much that I 
almost hesitate to make it popular. William Wade, a nice 
round-faced Irishman, runs it. He has always lived in the 
same locality — Hell’s Kitchen, and worked in the same 
store, at 629 Eleventh Avenue, as his father has before him. 

Mr. Wade takes great pride in his place. He calls it the 
Old West Side Relic Shop. “I like the things so much I 
hate to sell them,” he says. “I love just to handle an old 
chair or picture or table — I’m that fond of them.” 

I have found early New York prints, Colonial toys, “Play- 
things of Long Ago,” Mr. Wade calls them, old glassware, 
oil paintings (a Rembrandt was discovered here) and furni- 
ture in this store. 

Practically every big dealer in New York comes to it for 
stock. William Wade has a drawerful of Madison and Park 
Avenue antique-shop cards that he supplies. 

He is not out to make a great deal of money. He does not 
actually care whether he sells many things (some he won’t 
part with for any sum of money) and he is honest and 
square in business. 
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MOVIES ON THE WEST SIDE 

The Fox Moving-Picture concern owns that great block 
of buildings on Tenth Avenue between 56th and 57th Streets. 
Practically all of their news-reels are made here and some 
of their regular pictures. 

The Hearst and International News-Reels Companies also 
have offices in the building. If you happen to be in this 
neighborhood and need a taxi, you will find a flock of them 
stationed in front of the movie offices. 

* * * * 

THE COWBOYS OF HELL’S KITCHEN 

The Paul Reveres of Tenth Avenue date back to the days 
of old Commodore Vanderbilt. “The Cowboys of Hell’s 
Kitchen” some call the twelve husky boys who ride shaggy 
horses up and down the New York Central Railroad tracks 
and wave a red lantern ahead of approaching freight trains. 

The ordinance ruling that the New York Central employ 
pilot boys for the Tenth Avenue tracks traces its origin to 
the early years when Commodore Vanderbilt was establishing 
his road. 

That was about 1858, when the New York Central Station 
stood in Tenth Avenue between 29th and 30th Streets, where 
the new post-office building is going up. 

“A picturesque custom,” say visitors to New York, when 
they catch sight of the Tenth Avenue cowboys. “A pesky 
nuisance,” fume the railroad officials. The ancient ordinance 
passed in Commodore Vanderbilt’s heyday makes no men- 
tion of the necessity for pilots on Eleventh Avenue, a street 
on which twice as many trains and as much traffic again is 
to be found. 

The boys’ route is plainly marked out for Tenth Avenue 
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alone. 1 It runs from Thirteenth Street to St. John’s Park — 
a park in name only. The little space bearing the quaint 
title lies on Hudson and Varick, present terminal for freight 
trains. 

The Grand Central Railroad keeps twelve horses in the 
Arcade stables at 444 West 36th Street. Among them are 
Black Bess, a patient creature who has grown up in front of 
trains, but shies at the back-firing of automobiles, Tack, 
Head, Sam, Nigger, Tom, Gray, Eagle and Lindy, Patrick 
O’Connor’s horse. 

Commodore Vanderbilt laid his tracks on land that once 
was part of the great Hegeman farm, as well as a portion of 
the John Jacob Astor estate. 

An average of twenty-four hundred cars a day rumble back 
and forth over these tracks, piloted by some of the veteran 
engineers of the road — John McGloyn, William Carney, John 
Lynch, Joe Delaney and John Eggleston. Some of them fuss 
and fume a good bit over the new Diesel engines that the 
old-timers now operate. “We like them and we don’t,” they 
say. “Now, take our steam engines. They were something 
live, that we could pet and coax and urge along — living 
things.” 

The oil engines which replaced the panting engines a year 
and a half ago, are the yardmaster’s dream come true. No 
steam to worry about, no fights to settle — everything ship- 
shape. But the changes have taken the excitement out of 
life, say the engineers. 

It’s routine work now on the road that furnished the foun- 
dation for the great Vanderbilt fortune. With one excep- 
tion — the cowboy division. “And I don’t know but that’s 
good training for the boys,” said Mr. Collins. “We’ve got 
a lot of fine men here now, who once rode the ponies for us. 
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There’s Edward Trimble and Tom Butler and P. J. Corrigan 
and J. O’Neill — that’s the way they’ve learned the ropes.” 

So who knows — the Paul Reveres of Tenth Avenue to- 
day — Patrick O’Connor, John Barnstable, Dan Ryan, R. 
Jennings, A. Guthrie, J. Cooney, R. A. Comerford, E. J. Con- 
fusione, D. Carriero and J. Cappelo among them — may be 
the big shots of to-morrow on Commodore Vanderbilt’s line. 

5j£ 5jC 5{C 5}C 

GOSSIP 

Hell’s Kitchen runs from Eighth Avenue over to Twelfth 
Street and north and south from 38th to 52nd Streets. It 
is still the Irish section of town and one of the toughest in 
New York. I would not advise you to go on foot after dark 
on any of the side-streets, but you are perfectly safe on any 
of the main thoroughfares at any hour of the day. The 
locality gained its name from an alley which runs between 
Tenth and Eleventh Avenues. The kitchens of the neigh- 
borhood backed up on it. Most of the rolling-pin and flatiron 
battles between husbands and wives were staged here on 
Saturday nights. Because of the incessant squabbling, a 
neighborhood wit dubbed the section “Hell’s Kitchen.” 

Twelfth Avenue, the water-front street that starts at 29th 
Street, runs into the New York Central freight yards at 59th 
Street and the Hudson River. 

At 59th Street Eleventh Avenue becomes West End 
Avenue and Tenth Avenue becomes Amsterdam. Amster- 
dam, by the way, is the longest straight street in New 
York. It doesn’t make a curve from the starting-point at 
59th to terminal at Fort George Avenue and 193 rd Street. 

Hell’s Kitchen laps over on San Juan Hill, once quite as 
notorious as the former locality for lawless characters. 
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San Juan Hill which, extends from 52nd to 59th Streets 
west of Ninth Avenue was named during the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. It includes Roosevelt Hospital. The majority 
of people who live in the locality are negroes. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Royal Oak Boxwood Farm, Inc 464 Eleventh Avenue. 

Deals in millstones and boxwood. 

Hugh Ward’s Warehouse 540 West 38th Street. 

Antiques. 

The New York Crating and Forwarding Co 521 West 37th Street. 

Objects of art. 

Mrs. Flynn’s Restaurant... 464 Eleventh Avenue. 

Home cooking in Hell’s Kitchen. 

The Ren-Hur Stables Fiftieth Street near Eleventh Avenue. 

Theatrically trained animals for rent. 

Also at 127 Seventh Avenue. 

The Old West Side Relic Shop 629 Eleventh Avenue. 



* 



Chapter Twenty-Eight 



the' 

Fashionable Fifties 


The smart little specialty houses that hide away in the East 
and West Fifties, often yield unusual bargains in odd mer- 
chandise. 

Seventh Avenue marks the division between one of the 
most lawless parts of New York and the fashionable shop- 
ping and speak-easy district. 

* * * * 

ANYTHING IN PLAYS 

The Drama Book-Shop, Inc., at 48 West 52nd Street, 
handles plays. Anything ever written on or for the theater 
may be purchased here. Out-of-town amateur theatrical 
groups have found it an excellent place to buy unusual 
scripts. 
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THE JAPANESE PET SHOP 

A couple of Jap boys run the Kingyo Pet Shop at 1296 
Sixth Avenue. Whether I am going to buy anything or not, 
I like to drop in to see the animals in this very clean and 
up-to-date store. The owners specialize in Siamese fish, 
African gray parrots and monkeys. 

The monkeys are apt to be obstreperous. An acquaintance 
of mine purchased one from the Kingyo Pet Shop, that in- 
sisted upon throwing her toilet articles out of the window. 
The sight of a hair brush or silver shoe horn hurtling through 
the air, from the direction of the monkey’s home, was a 
daily affair. It ceased to interest passers-by. 

* * * * 

DOCTOR ZEPP’S 

Any one who owns a dog or cat in New York has a card 
to Doctor Zepp’s. This gentleman is the old family doctor 
for the canine and feline world. His shingle swings at Num- 
ber 136 West 53rd Street, in the shadow of the Sixth Avenue 
elevated. 

If you want your dog or cat de-fieaed, manicured or 
doctored try this sanitarium. It is one of the most reason- 
able, up-to-date and efficient dog and cat hospitals in New 
York. 

I speak from experience, a steady procession of pets hav- 
ing passed through my life, dying only when old age caught 
up with them. Just now, Arnold, a pet alley cat I have 
owned five years, is summering at Doctor Zepp’s. Patrons 
of this establishment include Anna Case (Russian wolf- 
hound), Ed Wynne (a Griffon), Mrs. John Jay (wire-haired 
fox-terrier), Mary Lewis (Scotties), Adolf Menjou (Sealy- 
hams), Edna Best (Doctor Zepp amputated the tail of the 
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Best family bull dog), Virginia Gildersleeve (Cairns), and 
Libby Young (Sealyhams). 

Prices vary according to the length of the hair and size 
of the dog or cat. I pay $2.50 to have Arnold bathed, mani- 
cured and de-fleaed. 


* * * 

SOFT-PEDALING SPEAK-EASIES 

Again I say nothing of the thousands of speak-easies in 
this part of town. The East and West Fifties cater to the 
more expensive drinkers. This is the famous district in 
which the owners of private houses have to put out placards 
bearing the legend, “This Is Not a Speak-Easy.” 

* * * * 

THE WIVEL 

If you like Smorgasbord (Swedish hors d’oeuvres) ring 
the door-bell at 254 West 54th Street. You can eat your fill 
of the huge array of hors d’oeuvres set out on a table at the 
front of the restaurant. In fact most people who go to 
Wivel’s eat so much that they haven’t room for anything 
more. Table d’hote dinner with dancing and the hors 
d’oeuvres costs $1.50. 

* * * 

GREEN-TURTLE SOUP 

On the east side of Sixth Avenue at Number 1382, between 
56th and 57th Streets, stands a tiny shop that specializes in 
sea foods. Here you may purchase fresh crab-meat, shrimps, 
lobsters and green-turtle soup. The last named is a great 
delicacy and not easy to buy ready-made. It is freshly 
cooked each day. 
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art on eighth avenue 

The Parisien at 304 West 56th Street has always catered 
to artists. A typical French table d’hote dinner planned for 
them by the management is the talking point of this restau- 
rant. Artists have repaid the compliment by decorating the 
walls at the Parisien. You will find slightly tipsy sketches 
by your favorite cartoonist serving for murals. The place 
has held its own, and has even been strengthened in recent 
years by the fact that the Hearst magazines have offices in 
the large, square white building just across the street. The 
food is low-priced and the menu either table d’hote or a la 
carte. 

* * * * 

CHALET SUISSE 

Over near Fifth Avenue at 45 West 52nd Street is this 
small, well run chop-house with a Swiss title. There are two 
things well worth ordering — lamb chops cooked in whipped 
cre am flavored with garlic (it is better than it sounds) and 
marrons glaces. The cooking is French. 

* * * 5ft 

GOSSIP 

On the west side of Eighth Avenue at Number 939 are the 
Van Dyck Studios, squeezed in with shops that include hash 
houses, passport, taxi-photo places and grocery stores. 

The old building once housed the elite of New York artists 
and actors, among them John Kellard, who knew his Shakes- 
peare backward, Hilda Belcher, Modina Scovill, Max Alex- 
ander and Arthur Morgan Langworthy. 

Mr. Langworthy’s family originally came from Kingston, 
up the Hudson. Among the friends of his great-grandfather 
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was John Vanderlyn, the artist who painted the picture of 
the landing of Columbus which appears on some of our cur- 
rency and which hangs in the Capitol at Washington. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Drama Book-Shop, Inc 48 West 52nd Street. 

Excellent place for unusual scripts. 

The Japanese Pet Shop 1296 Sixth Avenue. 

Siamese fish, African gray parrots, and monkeys. 

Doctor Zepp’s Sanitarium 136 West 53rd Street 

Dog and cat hospital. 

The Wivel 254 West 54th Street 

Swedish hors d’ceuvres. 

Green-Turtle Soup Shop 1382 Sixth Avenue between 

56th and 57th Streets. 

Tel. 7-1713. 

The Parisien Restaurant 304 West 56th Street 

Try the French table d’hote dinner. 

Chalet Suisse 45 West 52nd Street near Fifth Avenue. 

Lamb chops cooked in whipped cream flavored with garlic. 



Chapter Twenty-Nine 


THE STREET THAT 



with France 

AND ENDS IN THE 

Gold Coast 


You will find a flavor of France at the foot of West 57th 
Street. The thicker and slower drawl of southern French 
patois touches the tongues of the sailors along this water- 
front. Tiny packets to Marseilles, cargo boats for Bor- 
deaux and transports headed for the Mediterranean ports, 
leave from the foot of 57th Street and the North River. 

I like to wander about in this part of town when some little 
French boat is coming in. The excitement of the crew, the 
shouts of the pier-hands and the cries of the steamship officers 
are refreshing Gallic. 

* * 3}S 

A GOOD PLACE TO LUNCH 

The Russian Tea-Room, next door to Carnegie Hall, at 
150 West 57th Street, is a good place for luncheon. 
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Many opera singers frequent it. The entire Boston Sym- 
phony tried to get in one day when they happened to be 
rehearsing at Carnegie. The regular patrons were much put 
out about the rush, and threatened to walk out. Luncheon 
costs about 75c. If you like Russian borsch, it is very good 
here. 

* * * 5|e 

UP IN THE AIR 

Anybody interested in aviation can get the full details of 
ground and flying instruction at the Curtiss Flying Company 
in the big building at 27 West 57th Street. Thousands of 
students have been trained by the world’s oldest flying 
organization. 

* * * * 

CHOICE OF FIFTY DISHES 
There is variety and plenty of it to be found at 

MIYAKO’s JAPANESE RESTAURANT 

at 340 West 58th Street. No less than fifty dishes are listed 
on the minutely written menu. 

But I don’t advise you to go adventuring. Stick to some- 
thing like suki-yaki. This is very fresh, tender, chopped 
steak sizzled in diced onions and cooked with bamboo shoots. 
Rice boiled only as the Japanese or Chinese can do it, each 
flake separate, and light, is served with this meat. It comes 
in a scarlet lacquered bowl and is dotted by green peppers. 
Plenty of Japanese sauce (something like our Worcester- 
shire) helps it slip down. Go native and use chop-sticks. 
It isn’t so difficult as it looks. 

There is nothing Oriental about the atmosphere at 
Miyako’s. The background is the familiar, down-at-the- 
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heels brownstone-front house in a shabby neighborhood. But 
you’ll forget all about the setting when you eat the food. 

* * ^ 4c 

THE CHICKEN KQOP 

This is a restaurant where you can pick up the chicken 
bones with your fingers. In fact, knives and forks are not 
brought with the chicken order, unless you ask for them. A 
girl from the South runs the place. The address is 37 West 
58th Street. 

You can get all the chicken you care to eat for 50c. This 
price includes waffles. Everything is home-cooked and made 
from family recipes. 

* 3fC 3$C 3fC 

WEDDING GIFTS 

Unusual offerings in silver are to be found at 
georg jensen’s 

at 169 West 57th Street. Rings, spoons, bracelets as well as 
larger pieces, hand-made and heavy in weight, are reasonably 
priced by this man, who to my thinking does some of the 
best things in silver I have seen. 

* * * * 

THE ART OF COOKING 

Modern women are continually called upon to supervise a 
kitchen, or some foreign chef, in their homes or clubs. There 
are many schools of cookery. The only comprehensive way 
to study the art is to work with a great chef in his domain. 
You may study the art of cookery in all its phases at the 

ARTS TAVERN 

at 57 West 57th Street. There the watchful eye of Maitre 
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Pierre Bontemps reigns in a typical European kitchen. 
Monsieur Bontemps is well known to Parisians and to Ameri- 
can travelers. 

* * * * 

MADAME BLANCHE 

Wedding-cakes that are works of art may be ordered of 
Madame Blanche (Mme. B. Le Rallee) or her daughter 
(Mme. Le R. de Malvilain). They supervise the business 
in their apartment at 243 East 57th Street, designing cakes 
that are shipped to every part of the world. 

Among their patrons, have been Presidents of the United 
States, and fashionable New York. If you wish to sample 
their cake, usually about a year old (it is kept in stone jars 
and made chiefly of fruit and wine) you may purchase a 
small piece instead of the whole cake. Madame Blanche 
and her daughter are two very charming Frenchwomen who 
have made a life-work of cake-creating. 

* * * * 

FRANCISCA REYES 

The entire family run the shop of Francisca Reyes at 27 
East 57th Street. It is limited to Spanish antiques. The 
small tiled tables from Barcelona, depicting native scenes, 
are delightful for cocktail stands. Nothing stains them. 
They cost $18.00. 

Also diverting are the gaily painted little red chairs from 
Seville at $10.00 apiece. 

"S' 3(5 

INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED COSTUME JEWELRY 

I seem to be running to things for women. If you are a 
man, skip over these two paragraphs. I’ll come to some 
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more shirt and sock shops in the Fifties. Meanwhile here’s 
another address for the girls: 

OLGA TRITT 

589 Madison Avenue, Jeweler 

Miss Tritt does some very nice things in jewelry to match 
different frocks. If you have any stones of your own, she 
will design settings that are unique. Her prices run from 
$5.00 into the thousands. 

* * 3k * 

If you follow 57th Street through to the East River, you 
will find a thousand and one little shops: antique shops, print 
stores, picture, automobile, boat, tobacco, dress, candy and 
flower places. As a group they cater to the wealthiest New 
Yorkers. 

* * * * 

NEIGHBORHOOD GOSSIP 

Anything from a mission where souls are saved, to Anne 
Morgan’s clubhouse, the American Women’s Association, is 
to be found on 57th Street west of Fifth Avenue. 

The A. W. A. gives tone to an otherwise rather haphazard 
neighborhood. The Osborne at 205 is one of the oldest 
elevator apartment-houses in New York City. It was built 
fifty-three years ago, with agreeable high ceilings and deep 
walls. Among the many Bohemians, artists and city celeb- 
rities who live in it are Kathleen Howard, Judge Proskauer 
of the Supreme Court, and Julian Levi, president of the 
Beaux Arts Society in the United States. 

In Number 171 are Leonora Corona, of the Metropolitan, 
and Bethold Neuer. At the Buckingham, at Sixth Avenue 
and 57th Street, lives Madame Schumann-Heink, while at 
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140 resides Gigli, of operatic fame. Grace Moore has an 
apartment just two blocks down, on 55th Street. 

The Community Baptist Church, Sixth and Seventh 
Avenues on 57th Street, wanted a new building but didn’t 
have the money to put it up. So they financed it by erecting 
a hotel around their new church and making a good real- 
estate proposition out of it. It is called the Salisbury. 

Artur Halmi, the portrait painter, lives at the Great 
Northern. The Don Cossack Chorus also stopped here, forty 
strong, two in a room. The guest list was mouth-filling. 

Over on 55th Street near Grace Moore’s is the Maison 
Lafitte, and Borgo with his mask-like countenance. Jimmy 
McVickar and Toughie Pyne are frequent patrons in the 
little restaurant that was once somebody’s studio. 

The former owner was a sculptor. When he moved away 
he left behind the two little red stone lions outside the door. 
Nobody has ever come to claim them. 

Borgo was the head-waiter at Martin’s the night Harry 
Thaw shot Stanford White. He is a man of many secrets. 

The ornate apartment-house at 140 West 58th Street, 
southwest corner of Seventh Avenue, is the last of the 
magnificent late Victorian edifices in town. It savors of the 
famous Spanish Flats with enough cupolas and gingerbread 
trimming to satisfy the most what-not-minded. 

All of the pomp and splendor of the late ’nineties casts a 
halo about the entrance. Among others residing in it is Mrs. 
G. Trowbridge Hollister. Her husband, the late G. Trow- 
bridge Hollister, was a member of Hollister, Fish & Com- 
pany for many years and a devotee of speedy roadsters, fine 
horses and good food. In his circle was Jock Bustanoby, of 
Bustanoby Freres, the restaurateurs responsible for the first 
sidewalk cafe in New York. 
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Across the street from Mrs. Hollister live Mr. and Mrs. 
Bob Davis. The latter still enjoys managing her own do- 
mestic affairs and may be seen each morning tidying up the 
rooms, clad in a freshly laundered little bungalow apron. 

From the docks and Italian warehouse at the Hudson 
River end to Carnegie Hall and the adjacent Russian restau- 
rants 57th Street is a thoroughfare rich in contrasts. 

William C. Whitney once lived on the southwest corner of 
5 7th Street and Fifth Avenue. Henry Huntington directly 
across the way, and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs on the north- 
east corner. 

John W. Butler was the traffic cop on the beat then and is 
to-day. A block farther up at 58th Street stood Jim Nilan; 
he retired two years ago. Many’s the time that Dent, 
Cunningham or Mitchell (Mrs. Vanderbilt’s servants) have 
run across to Stumpp’s to buy a forget-me-not or some other 
flower and stopped to talk with Jim on the way. There were 
no traffic lights in those days. 

Stumpp’s, the oldest florist shop on Fifth Avenue, did 
business next door to the Riding Club, at 58th and Fifth, 
for thirty years. It has moved down now to the other side of 
the avenue between 57th and 56th Streets. 

Around the corner from the Whitney place (the Heckscher 
Building to-day) stood at Number 4 West 57th Street, the 
Theodore Roosevelt house. Jack De Saulles, whose beauti- 
ful South American wife murdered him, was buried from this 
house and his brother Charlie married in the same brown- 
stone front. 

A few of the old families remain in this neighborhood given 
over to fashionable dressmaking establishments. Frederic 
Juilliard, member of the family so benignly disposed toward 
the music world, is to be found at 11 West 57th Street, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Warner Van Norden at Number 7, and E. Penning- 
ton Pearson at 3 West 57th Street. 

The Pearsons’ fortune, it is said, was based on Ayres’ 
sarsaparilla, a beverage that finds its greatest market in 
South American countries. 

Mr. Pearson lives not far from Tappe, the versatile Irish- 
man who turned milliner. In Mr. Tappe’s establishment 
may be found the wishing stair, a winding flight of steps upon 
which one may ask for a heart’s desire and have it come true. 

Other neighbors of Mr. Pearson are Stein & Blaine, where 
Mrs. Henry Ford buys her hats. 

East 57th Street ends in fashionable Sutton Place, the 
locality made popular by Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, one of 
the first to buy a house in this once down-at-the-heels section 
of New York. In the same block with her live to-day, Anne 
Morgan and Elisabeth Marbury. Over at Number 1 Sutton 
Place are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sabin (head of the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform) and the 
Honorable and Mrs. Frederick Guest (she backed Amelia 
Earhart on her first flight to Europe) . 

Mrs. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte has an apartment at 444 
East 57th Street. Henry Breckenridge, the man now famous 
as the attorney for Colonel Charles Lindbergh, lives at 455 
East 57th Street. The neighborhood has long since grown 
accustomed to the visits of Lindy. Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Irwin, who both write, also live at 455. 

Near the river huge breweries operated up to a brief time 
back, supplying the community with foaming beer at 50c 
a glass. (Social Register prices.) 

Those historically inclined, will locate the mile-stone at 
57th Street and Third Avenue (west side of the street). It 
bears the legend “4 miles to City Hall.” 
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Just around the corner at 153 East 57th Street Is the 
Fourth District Court, where night court is held during the 
winter. A fascinating spot to visit. Next door to this place 
packed with drama was the fashionable Embassy Club, where 
New York’s Four Hundred gathered to dine and dance. It 
was one of the most exclusive night clubs in town. Open to 
members only. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter 

The Russian Tea-Room, Inc 150 West 57th Street. 

Carnegie Hall patrons found here. 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation 27 West 57th Street. 

Aviation togs. 

The Miyako 340 West 58th Street. 

Take your choice of fifty Japanese dishes, in this 
Oriental restaurant. 

The Chicken Koop Restaurant 37 West 58th Street 

Home-cooked chicken, can be eaten with your fingers. 

Georg Jensen 169 West 57th Street. 

Fine hand-made silver. 

Arts Tavern, Inc 57 West 57th Street. 

A French chef will teach you how to cook. 

Madame Blanche 49 West 57th Street. 

Wedding-cake to order. 

Francisca Reyes 27 East 57th Street. 

Olga Tritt 589 Madison Avenue (57th). 

Costume jewelry. 




Chapter Thirty 


ALONG THE FIFTIES 
EAST OF 

Fifth Avenue 



The Fifties east of Fifth Avenue are dotted with highly 
specialized shops. For instance 

toys 

Just on the very edge of our fashionable fifties is Boucher, 
the toy man, at 415 Madison Avenue. I like his toys because 
they are exact replicas of the real thing. If you buy a minia- 
ture dreadnought, or a dirigible, you will find it perfect in 
every detail. The articles which he sells are really nothing 
more nor less than models. They come high, but they are not 
flimsily constructed toys — hand-work makes them expensive. 

* sjc * He 
INDIAN HANDICRAFT 

For costume jewelry, try the Ishauu Company American 
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Aboriginal Art Shop at 441 Madison Avenue. The pieces are 
not very expensive and most of them come in silver studded 
with turquoise. You will also find some very nice beadwork 
and Indian curios. 

* * * * 

•ANOTHER DIVAN 

The Beverly Divan at 125 East Fiftieth Street is a sister 
to the Divan Parisien on East 45th Street — the same smart 
atmosphere, French cooking and discreet waiters. 

The headliner on the menu (Sunday morning breakfast) 
is shirred eggs draped around tiny, crisp, country sausages. 
Lunch is $1.00, dinner $1.50. 

* * * * 

PAJAMAS AND CURRY IN A HAWAIIAN SETTING 

The pretty little girls who serve curry to the customers in 
the South Seas, the Hawaiian Tea-House at 151 East Fiftieth 
Street, wear pajamas. Mary Wilder Gunn is in charge. If 
you go for luncheon, it will cost $1.00 to $1.50 a portion and 
you will get the curry, and Bombay duck, which isn’t duck 
at all. There will also be Hawaiian chutney, grated coconut 
or chopped egg and chutney. It is wise to phone beforehand 
for reservations. Mrs. Gunn was born and 'raised in Hawaii. 

* * * * 

CHINTZ 

This gay, happy fabric may be had by the yard or bolt in 
unusual English patterns at the Chintz Shop, 443 Madison 
Avenue, between 50th and 51st Streets. 

* * * * 

THE LUGGAGE SHOP 

At 16 East 52nd Street you can have your trunks and bags 
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made to order on the premises, Arthur Gilmore does it ac- 
cording to your designs. He also conducts a splendid repair 
department. This means something if you are traveling and 
break a trunk strap or spring a suitcase lock. Mr. Gilmore 
uses the best leather he can buy and makes a feature of hand 
workmanship. 

* * * * 

COOL IN THE SUMMER 

If you happen to strike New York in hot weather, try 
lunching at Lebus Reynolds at 34 East 52nd Street. It is a 
cool high-ceilinged place that provides a southern luncheon 
for 50c. Fifty-Second Street East and West is a very popu- 
lar speak-easy neighborhood. 

* * * * 

ACCESSORIES 

This is addressed to the men. 

DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE 

of 5 East 52nd Street has everything to complete a fastidious 
costume. At his shop one may buy Allen Solly socks, Sleep’s 
gloves, Stitafield ties and imported canes and umbrellas. 

* * * * 

SILVER DOLLARS 

You will find the western cartwheels inlaid on the floor at 
Bill’s, 57 East 54th Street. In its decorations the restaurant 
preserves the gaslight days of New York. Quaint coaching 
posters, sportsmen of the past and faded photographs of the 
Four Hundred adorn the walls. There is a luncheon for 
$1.00. When you go, say that a member of the New York 
Stock Exchang e recommended this place. (They meet here.) 
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MARCELLE 

is a little Frenchwoman who designs hats that accentuate 
the best points of her customers’ features. She is an artist. 
Her imaginative pictures have been used by Bianchini for 
silks and also exhibited at the Salon. Because she knows 
so much about the value of right lines, she branched out into 
millinery. For twelve years, she has been creating models 
for New York’s wealthy young women. Her hats are not 
inexpensive. They are works of art, and like anything that 
is worth while, they cost money. But a hat from Marcelle’s 
will never be duplicated. Sometimes there is a day’s handi- 
work on the brim or crown of one model. A Marcelle hat 
will give the simplest costume an air of distinction. 

Every three weeks, new models from Paris come to her 
shop at 26 East 55th Street. She adopts the best details of 
these shapes to her own designs. 

* * * * 

FIRST EDITIONS 

Ruth Jones and Louise Branch, who are interested in 
modern English first editions, have opened a book-shop at 55 
East 55th Street. They major in D. H. Lawrence, Gals- 
worthy and other English novelists. 

Miss Branch is a niece of Ellen Glasgow and a cousin of 
James Branch Cabell. She has lived much of her life in 
Florence. For a side issue, the girls carry a few very fine 
prints — Rembrandt among others. Their shop is the entire 
first floor of an old house. Tea and an open fire await the 
afternoon book-browsers. . 

* afc * 5k 
LIBRAIRIE FRANQAISE 

is one of the most satisfactory French book-shops in town. 
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It occupies the ground and mezzanine floors at S56 Madison 
Avenue, between 55th and 56th Streets. The current French 
novels, as well as the older and more-difflcult-to-find editions, 
are listed on the shelves. 

* * * * 

FINE FISH AND BIRDS 

Directly back of the four-mile-stone at 57th Street and 
Third Avenue is a small shop that deals in rare fish and 
birds. The name of the place is the Rex Pet and Gift Shop 
and the address is 962 Third Avenue. 

Deep-blue Siamese fighting fish will attract your attention. 
The proprietor raises the fish himself and says that they 
are acclimated, a point worthy of emphasis. 

The Rex Shop also stocks parrot, canary and fish food 
twice a week. A tremendous business is done in this line, 
and they carry only fresh products. 

* * * * 

KARL KITCHEN’S FAVORITE 

The Rathskeller Restaurant at 201 East 52nd Street was 
an address given to me by Karl Kitchen. “You will like 
the place,” he said. 

I found it one of the best Swedish restaurants in town. 
The set price of dinner is $1.25. This includes all of the 
“Smorgasbord” you can eat, soup, an entree and dessert. 
For the latter I suggest Swedish pancakes served with pre- 
served “lingons,” a small red berry popular in Sweden but 
which does not grow in this country. 

You will like the atmosphere. There are small intimate 
tables, low lights, efficient waiters and a dark wood wains- 
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cotted background. Fred Cornell, the famous maitre d ’hotel, 
manages the restaurant. 

H= * H< * 

arms and the man 

From the Foreign Legion, Sumner Healey at 686 Lexing- 
ton Avenue turned to collecting pistols and armor and 
powder-horns — things he learned about in the Foreign 
Legion. 

To-day his avocation has become a vocation. He owns the 
finest collection of pistols in America (Bannerman has the 
largest), an equally rare lot of armor and powder-horns, in 
addition to some ten thousand other odds and ends that he 
picked up in his travels, all old and all valuable, from a col- 
lector’s standpoint. Mr. Healey frequently makes a round- 
trip to Europe for a single piece. 

Distances are nothing to a human being who spent five 
years in equatorial Africa. A man who survives that ex- 
perience attaches little importance to mileage. 

Everybody on Park Avenue is familiar with Sumner 
Healey. He’s the privileged character of the neighborhood. 

H« He * 

WATCH HOSPITAL 

If your watch stops, call on J. Henry Schottler, of 665 
Lexington Avenue, if you happen to be living in this neighbor- 
hood. Whether the timepiece is old or new, he will repair it. 

Mr. Schottler makes a specialty of “Grandmother” clocks, 
as he calls them. 

* * H« * 

HARRY STONE 

deals in unique copies of books, at 24 East 58th Street, across 
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the street from the Madison. The type of books he carries 
can not be duplicated. To the modernist, for instance, will 
be shown a signed manuscript of D. H. Lawrence, while the 
lover of old New York may gape at some original Dutch 
grants of land, dated 1750, when the Roaring Forties were 
Roaring Forests. If you don’t go in, take a look at Stone’s 
fine front window, with its gallant ship model and rare old 
prints. Mr. Stone knows a great deal about book “points” 
now, but he didn’t always. Beginner’s luck was his at the 
start. He was glancing one day through a barrel of old 
books and papers that he had purchased in bulk three years 
before for $5.00 (and paid $5.00 extra to have them dusted 
off and packed — an overcharge, he felt). There were some 
journals and magazines among the debris. He came upon a 
group of pamphlets called Poor Richard’s Almanac, which 
had been lying unnoticed, covered with dust. 

* * * * 

BON VOYAGE 

When you leave Harry Stone’s, stop in at Emma Bruns’, 
50 East 58th Street just east of Madison Avenue. She is an 
interesting woman who deals in unusual candies and bon 
voyage baskets. In her shop you will find novelties that are 
just a little bit ahead of the other confectioners. They are 
expensive. You pay for style, quality and advanced lines. 

* * * * 

On 58th Street a block farther over between Park and 
Lexington, is that branch of the New York Public Library 
which specializes in music. You will find here an endowed 
phonograph booth, where you may shut yourself in and listen 
to your favorite record. The booth is engaged two weeks 
in advance. 
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gold-coast restaurant 

Two of the most expensive and. fashionable restaurants in 
New York are on East 58th Street. 

THE LA RUE 

is at 480 Park Avenue (no name outside) . It is tucked back 
in a huge apartment-house building. During the summer, 
one may eat out in a canopied garden. The cooking is French 
and above reproach. 

LE MIRLITON 

is at 14 East 58th Street. Bring a good-sized bank-roll along 
if you try either of these places. 

* * * * 

baby’s first step 

may be easily taken if shod in Masray’s shoes for infants. 
The little store, at 136 East 58th Street, devotes itself to the 
conscientious fitting of baby shoes. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

The Fifties, East as well as West, have gone through a 
transition. Once given over to the homes of New York’s 
wealthiest families, the streets are now filled with smart 
little shops, bachelor apartments, residential studios and 
fashionable speak-easies. 

Here and there a fine old mansion may be occupied by the 
original owners. John D. Rockefeller lives at 10 West 54th 
Street. General and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt live at 640 
Fifth Avenue. (This house on the northwest comer of 
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51st and Fifth, was built by George Vanderbilt, and at one 
time Henry Frick occupied it.) The largest single pieces of 
limestone in New York are to be found in the fine sidewalk 
on the Fifth Avenue side. 

The former Ava Willing displayed a keen interest in the 
planning of the rooms and decorations as well as the running 
of the St. Regis, at Fifth Avenue and 55th Street. Her first 
husband, the late Colonel John Jacob Astor, built it. 

Those who remember her connection with it say that the 
present Lady Ribblesdale was as much in evidence when the 
hotel was in the course of construction as in the later days, 
when it was in perfect running order. 

The color schemes and planning of the suites fell to her 
care, as well as the decorations for what is now the lounge. 
All that is left to-day to show Lady Ribblesdale’s influence is 
the mural piece which graces the ceiling in the lounge. In the 
center of it rises a full-length allegorical figure of a beautiful 
woman. It is a portrait of Ava Willing Astor Ribblesdale. 

Ground was broken for the St. Regis in 1899, on land that 
had originally been purchased as the site for the residence 
of the Astor family who were moving up from 34th Street 
and Fifth Avenue. Instead of using the corner at 55th Street 
and Fifth Avenue for the foundation of his home John Jacob 
Astor decided to erect a hotel there. He at first thought 
he would call the place The Astor, but changed it to St. 
Regis at the suggestion of Mrs. Theodore Douglas Robinson, 
who asked him to name it after the lake near the Astor 
lodge in the Adirondacks — Lake St. Regis. 

Mrs. Duke Riddle, head of the Durham Realty Company, 
Duke tobacco interests, acquired the hotel a few years ago. 

One of the first things she did was to redecorate and re- 
name the Salle Cathay, the main restaurant. It is now the 
Egyptian room and boasts an exotic color scheme. 
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A Teutonic touch is felt east of Park Avenue on 58th 
Street, in the great old red-brick building known as the 
Liederkranz Club at 111 East 58th Street. It is the last of 
a group of famous old buildings that once stood in this 
locality — Terrace Garden at 59th Street and Third Avenue 
among them. 

Farther over, you will find the Irish element. There is 
Jerry O’Leary’s restaurant. He owns what was the original 
Norwood farmhouse on the south side of 56th Street just 
off Third Avenue. It isn’t listed in the phone book. But it 
is easy to find, because it is the only frame house on the 
block. When you go, mention Marc McGrath’s name. He 
is a cousin of Jerry O’Leary, the ward boss of the district. 

Passing by Third and Second Avenues, we again come to 
a fashionable locality, such as the Fifties, farther west, used 
to be. Here you will find the exclusive River House, Beek- 
man Place and the apartment-house at the foot of 52nd 
Street and the East River with its own yacht landing. 
Wealthy people commuting from New York to Long Island 
in express cruisers, usually tie their boats up here, if not at 
the New York Yacht Club anchorage. 

It is a neighborhood of contrasts, for to the south stands 
the last of the slaughter-houses along First Avenue. A stray 
bull sometimes livens the more exclusive neighborhood. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter : 

Boucher 415 Madison Avenue. 

Mechanical toys. 

The Ishauu Company Aboriginal Art 441 Madison Avenue. 

The Beverly Divan Restaurant 125 East Fiftieth Street. 

Swanky restaurant. 

151 East Fiftieth Street. 
443 Madison Avenue. 


Hawaiian Tea-House 
The Chintz Shop 


Anything in chintz. 
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Arthur Gilmore, Inc 16 East 52nd Street. 

Hand-made luggage. 

Lebus Reynolds, Inc. (Restaurant) 34 East 52nd Street. 

Pleasant in hot weather. Cool dishes. 

Dudley G. Eldridge, Inc 5 East 52nd Street. 

Accessories for men. 


Bill’s 57 East 54th Street. 

$1.00 luncheon. 

Marcelle (French hats) 26 East 55th Street. 

The English Book-Shop 55 East 55th Street. 

First editions — etchings. 

Librarie Frangaise 556 Madison Avenue. 

Anything in French books. 

Rex Pet and Gift Shop 962 Third Avenue. 

Siamese fighting fish. Fresh parrot, canary and fish food. 

The Rathskeller Restaurant 201 East 52nd Street. 

Karl Kitchen's favorite. Smorgasbord and lingons. 

Sumner Healey (Antiques) 686 Lexington Avenue. 

Firearms and armor. 

J. Henry Schottler (Cabinet Maker) 665 Lexington Avenue. 

“Grandmother" clocks, watch-maker. 

Harry Stone 24 East 58th Street. 

The unusual in books and autographs. 

Emma Bruns 50 East 58th Street. 

The smart bon voyage baskets. Favors. 

New York Public Library 121 East 58th Street. 

Music Library. 

La Rue 480 Park Avenue. 

Gold-Coast restaurant — smart but expensive. 

Le Mirliton ...14 East 58th Street. 

(Ditto) 

Masray’s (Orthopaedic shoes) 



136 East 58th Street. 



Chapter Thirty-One 


THE STREET ON WHICH 
THE 

Toonerville 

Trolley 

RUNS 



Fifty-Ninth Street is a thoroughfare that has never quite 
made up its mind just what to be. There’s a little bit of 
everything on it. Both the beginning and end are pretty 
sad-looking. Tenements, noisy children, grubby people and 
a cross-town car that has a counterpart in the Toonerville 
trolley, clutter up the street. But if you can barge through 
this combination you will find some very unusual shops. 
Take the 

BOOK-STALLS 

They crowd 59th Street from Madison to Lexington 
Avenue on the north side. Practically every shop (I won’t 
list any one separately, because they all deal in fine books) 
has two and three floors above the street, where the rarer 
editions are kept. 
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Sometimes you may pick up bargains on the 10c and 15c 
tables. It depends on the time of the year. Summer of 
course is the best season. 

* * * * 

BAGS TO MATCH YOUR SUIT 

The Art Bag Shop at 123 East 59th Street reminds me of 
some of the little shops I have found in Paris, in which a 
man and his wife do the work, stop when they feel like 
vacationing, speed up business when they need the money, 
and conduct their shop as they please. The Art Bag Shop 
is just such a place, but the prices are remarkably low and 
the work excellent. If you happen to find the couple in who 
run the place, they will give you an estimate on any work 
you wish done. I have had some lovely bags made here 
for less than one-third the cost of anything in the bigger 
shops. 

The Art Bag Shop is one flight up in an old brownstone- 
front house. 

* * * * 

MISS BRENNAN 

Some of the best home-made candy I have eaten came 
from Miss Brennan’s. She is a little old lady who has a tiny 
shop one flight up at 51 East 59th Street. Everything is 
made after her own recipes. Try the maple caramels put 
together with soft opera cream at 80c a pound. The old- 
fashioned chocolate drops are also delicious and very rich. 
Miss Birennan has made candy for everybody from Mrs. 
Vanderbilt to the Rockefellers. She doesn’t advertise and 
unless some one tells you of her place you won’t know it’s 
there. 
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CAFE DES ENFANTS 

For the information of our friends seeking food after the 
theater and before night-club revelries, it may be helpful 
to know that those listed in the Social Register turn to the 
Childs’ Fifth Avenue Establishment located this side of the 
Plaza Hotel. Crowds of coonskin-coated youths and daz- 
zling sub-debs drop in for a ham-and or an oyster stew. We 
often see Helen Mencken drifting in this particular Childs’, 
and by way of contrast, the statuesque Gladys Glad with a 
devoted attendant hovering near. 

* * * * 

THE LIGHTHOUSE 

Those metal treads that run slantwise on 59th Street be- 
tween Park and Lexington are put there to guide the blind 
to the Lighthouse at 111 East 59th Street. 

This organization sells products made by the blind. I 
have found the hearth brooms very attractive. They are 
well made and smart-looking. 

* * * * 

Just across the street from the Lighthouse is 
THE THRIFT SHOP 

Treasure-trunks of the past are no novelty to the folks of 
Everybody’s Thrift Shop. They are all in the day’s business 
at 112 East 59th Street, run for the benefit of seven of the 
city’s big charities. 

Those in charge of the Thrift Shop sort out the contents 
of trucks and chests that have been stowed away for years 
in the attic of a family whose name has graced the Social 
Register. Among other things found in a forgotten trunk was 
a soft white silk wedding frock, a dress cut along Empire 
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lines designed for a belle of the early nineteenth century. 
It was white satin, yellowed by age. 

The gown is reposing to-day in the closets of the Thrift 
Shop. The directors of the Museum of the City of New York 
have been invited to come and look at it. 

* * * * 

ARABIAN COFFEE-HOUSE 

At 204 East 59th Street just beyond Third Avenue is 
Schweitzer the coffee man. His product is ground only as 
you buy it. The proprietor also handles fine teas and 
peanuts by the gunnysack. Mr. Schweitzer is very proud 
of an earthenware drip coffee-pot which he has for sale. 
He says that coffee should never be made in metal containers. 
* * * * 

VICTOR LEWIN 

To enjoy the art of a skilled maitre d’hotel in a Wool- 
worth, is at first glance incredible. It is a fact, however, 
that at the corner of 59th Street and Third Avenue, where 
nothing is sold that costs over ten cents, one may have 
fresh baby lobster, filet mignon, chicken a la king, and other 
delicacies usually associated with New York’s high-priced 
restaurants. This is due to Victor Lewin, formerly of the 
St. Regis. Trained under the watchful eyes of two of the 
most noted chefs of the gastronomic world, he delights in 
supervising edibles that would attract a gourmet. One sits 
on a stool at a counter, and is plunged into delight also over 
a certain combination known as spring salad, prepared by 
Victor himself. 

* * * * 

HANSOMS 

Where are the hansoms of yesteryear? Twenty springs 
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back the pavements of New York echoed to the tread of 
two hundred trimly turned-out cabs and well-curried horses. 
This May ten cabs are on the city’s books. There is just one 
stand for them and that is in front of the Plaza. Here, 
each day, rain or shine, optimistically gather the old cabbies 
and their conveyances to await calls, which are few and far 
between. The one hundred and ninety hansoms that van- 
ished in recent years are scattered to the four winds. Some 
rest at Henry Ford’s museum in Michigan, others find their 
way to Bermuda, and a great number have been scrapped. 

The sober black hansom in which old John Wendel was 
wont to ride to and from the railroad stations on infrequent 
journeys out of town is now rattling up and down Bermuda 
highways and byways. 

Myron Osborne, an old New Yorker, disposed of his 
costly hansom a few years ago for the munificent sum of six 
dollars. And the “monthly” hansom in which Commodore 
Gerry sped about town has long since been relegated to» the 
junk pile. 

“There’s not even many monthlies in New York,” mourns 
Berthold Grezatt, the white-haired, rosy-cheeked cabby who 
belongs to the group of ten that swap yarns in front of the 
Plaza. 

“One of the five left just went by a few minutes ago; 
there’s two old ladies who live at Seventh Avenue and 58th 
Street that rents it.” 

A “monthly,” according to Mr. Grezatt, means a hansom 
that is hired out by the month. 

Berthold Grezatt came to New York fifty years ago to 
serve as a coachman in a private family. When his employer 
went for her daily drive in the cherry broadcloth-lined 
victoria, she sometimes ventured up from Union Square to 
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59th Street to see the little boys fishing on spring afternoons 
in the clear water pond that nestled among the willows be- 
tween what is now Park and Lexington Avenues. 

Like John Seymour, the old lavender man, Berthold has 
seen swift and kaleidoscopic changes in the city which he has 
known half a century. 

When he came to take up his stand in front of the Plaza 
eighteen years ago the Vanderbilt mansion at 58th Street and 
Fifth Avenue was still queening it over that section of New 
York. Commodore Gerry and his “monthly” were jogging 
back and forth from the Gerry residence at 61st Street and 
Fifth Avenue and John R. Townsend, the great horseman, 
was guiding his swagger-looking tandem in and out of the 
Riding Club stables on 58th Street where Childs’ now stands. 

Thirteen years ago this summer Berthold acquired Colonel, 
his sensible-looking bay horse. In that time the cost of 
Colonel’s board has doubled. From $25 a month it has 
leaped to $50. And his stable companions have changed. 
In place of aristocratic thoroughbreds, his circle of friends 
has narrowed down to a few truck horses. 

But the cab rates haven’t. You can still go sparking with 
your best girl for $3.00 a trip, the same price that Grezatt 
got when he started out in business. 

sk * * * 

Just off 59th Street on Fifth Avenue in the Sherry Build- 
ing is 

MADAME BINNER 

The dean of American corsetieres is Madame Binner, at 
748 Fifth Avenue, in the Sherry Building. She has probably 
viewed with approval and alarm more figures than any other 
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woman alive. She started as a messenger girl in a corset 
establishment in Vienna, and delivered many pairs of gray 
cotton stays to Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. This was 
in 1885. Since that time she has studied all types of figures — 
Gibson girls, hobble-skirt ladies, flappers. She rebelled 
against heavy-boned corsets, as well as against the uncorseted 
slovenly figure. To-day her version is a lovely gossamer 
affair of net — often without laces or stiffening. Lillian 
Russell’s was the first corset to boast garters. Before Ma- 
dame Binner discovered them for this most beautiful of 
women, garters wandered around with no place to go. The 
story is that Lillian had real diamond buckles on hers. Pre- 
depression corsets, those! 

* * * * 

MISS MIGNON 

has a little shop also at 748 Fifth Avenue. She creates 
original models, with amusing touches in handwork and un- 
usual lines. She started out making hats, but so many of her 
customers asked her to do their dresses for them, that her 
shop has graduated from a millinery salon into a dressmak- 
ing establishment. She is French. 

* jjc * * 

New York is rich in contrasts. There is an elderly woman 
living in the Ritz Tower who eats at the 5 9th Street Automat, 
by choice. Every day her brown-clad figure may be seen 
making its way up Park Avenue and across 59th Street. 

Old-fashioned diamond and gold jewelry glitters on her 
fingers and at her throat. Often her limousine and chauffeur 
wait outside the serve-yourself hash-house to pick her up. 

Nicholas Sabatini works in this block. He was brought 
up in the kitchen of the royal palace at Rome. He is the 
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chief chef at Delmonico’s, on the comer of 59th Street and 
Park Avenue. 

Though he prepares rare dishes, he lives simply. A salad, 
cold cut and some Italian cheese usually make his main 
m eal. Sabatini has the dignity of a man proud of his calling. 
Aside from cooking, his chief interests are his family and his 
garden. Bleeding-hearts and roses are his favorite flowers. 

Another colorful character at Delmonico’s is Arthur 
Marchesio, the maitre d’hotel. George Gould brought him 
to this country to manage the dining-room at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel. 

An underground stream runs across 59th Street. It popped 
out in years gone by into a lake on the corner of 59th Street 
and Fifth Avenue where the Plaza now stands. This was 
once the fashionable skating rink of New York. 

Across from Delmonico’s is the Board of Education Build- 
ing, where one votes in this district at election time. The 
row of dingy brownstone-front buildings, half concealed by 
small book-shops, house some very lovely old studios, among 
them one which belongs to Maharoni Young, grandson of 
Brigham Young. The late Charles Cary Rumsey had his 
studio here. 

Fifty-Ninth Street has always been more or less given over 
to art. Beyond the Plaza Hotel, on what is sometimes called 
Central Park South, are the Gainsborough Studios, at 222 
West 59th Street. These were once the most fashionable 
studios in New York. They are still considered quite lux- 
urious. Like the Beaux Arts Studios, many of the apart- 
ments are rented by men who have taken it up as an avoca- 
tion, Barron Collier, the advertising man, for example. I 
understand, however, that he has recently sub-let his 59th 
Street studio to Edmund Pizzala, the portrait painter. 
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Where the New York Athletic Club now rises at 59th 
Street and Seventh Avenue stood the mid-Victorian 
apartment-house which sheltered so many families with well- 
upholstered bank accounts, in the elegant ’eighties and the 
nice ’nineties. Here, Senator Clarke lived in great state be- 
fore he built the famous mansion on the Avenue. The late 
John Quinn resided in one of the apartments when he first 
started the nucleus of his collection of modern art. 

The sky-line at Columbus Circle has been changed in 
recent years by the erection of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company at the west side of the circle on 59th Street. Other- 
wise, it remains much the same. On Broadway, near Sixtieth 
Street stands Loew’s Theater, once the music-hall that echoed 
to the duet of Albert Chevalier and Yvette Guilbert in The 
Keys to Heaven. On the circle itself is the Cosmopolitan 
Theater now given over to German films. It was here that 
Babes in Toyland once played, with Lotta Faust as a lead- 
ing character. That large, light brown mansard-roofed struc- 
ture directly at the south side of the circle, belongs to 
William Randolph Hearst, as does in fact the greater part of 
the property about the Circle. To the north, where Central 
Park West begins, is the free milk station established by Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst. Hot coffee and sandwiches are 
handed out to a bread-line that forms here every evening at 
six. 

Fifty-Ninth Street between Columbus Circle and Columbus 
Avenue is given over almost entirely to negroes and Greeks. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


The Book-Stalls 59th Street from Madison to Lexington Avenues. 

Nice to brouse around in. 

The Art Bag Shop 123 East 59th Street 

Makes bags to order. Also repairs them. 
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Miss Brennan 51 East 59th Street. 

Home-made candy. Parties planned. 

Childs’ Company (Midnight Supper Club) 12 East 59th Street. 

Nice place to go after the theater. Regular Childs’ prices. 

The Lighthouse HI East 59th Street. 

Hand-made products executed by the blind. 

Everybody’s Thrift Shop 112 East 59th Street. 

Bargains in second-hand finery. 

Schweitzer’s Arabian Coffee-House 204 East 59th Street. 

Good coffee and peanuts. 

Victor Lewin — Wool worth’s 976 Third Avenue. 

(Park Avenue food.) 


Hansoms for hire The Plaza Hotel, 59th and Fifth Avenue. 

Madame Binner 748 Fifth Avenue. 

Corsets. 

Miss Mignon, Inc 748 Fifth Avenue. 


French models. 




There are all sorts of odd and interesting shops in and out 
the side-streets from Sixtieth to Seventieth Streets; in fact, 
all along the Upper East Side from Fifth Avenue over to 
Third you will find the same fascinating little shops that 
cluster off the Champs Elysees and Faubourg Saint Honore 
in Paris. 

Take the tiny place occupied by 
ELIAS LIVSHEE 

at 159 East Sixtieth Street. Mr. Livshee has been making 
umbrellas and walking-sticks all his life. He uses only the 
finest of materials and does everything by hand. Four 
dollars will buy a very good umbrella. If you wish to pay a 
little more you can order it to match your favorite frock. 
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The same umbrellas that he makes cost three times as much 
in the larger department stores. He takes great pride in his 
work, and will be glad to show you his stock even if you do 
not buy. He also repairs, remodels and recovers umbrellas. 

* * * * 

THE IRIDOR SCHOOL 

If you want to learn to make puff paste as a French pastry 
chef does, or to produce fruit breads with that inimitable 
New England flavor, attend a few of the classes at the 
Iridor School, at 849 Lexington Avenue. Mrs. Leonard, 
the director, is a wholesome person, with an appreciation 
of the best features of continental and American cookery, 
and a kna ck of showing you hidden secrets of both. She 
teaches brides “that shortest path to a man’s affections”; 
she gives a post-graduate course to trained cooks on land- 
scape hors d’ceuvres or sculptured desserts; and she teaches 
women without previous business experience to earn money 
in their homes by making and selling cakes and candies far 
more delicious than the factory-made product. Ask to see 
her marshmallow frosting, three inches high! 

* * * * 

THE NEW MOTIF 

is a small shop that specializes in distinctive wares, at 128 
East Sixtieth Street. It handles modern dishes, furniture and 
accessories. The articles are all amusing and none of them 
expensive. It is one of the few places in town that carry 
real old-fashioned whisky glasses. 

* * * * 

KANGAROO-TAIL SOUP 

Fortnum and Mason of 697 Madison Avenue deal in this 
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delicacy. I think every one who comes to New York should 
see a store that issues catalogues of which even Bernard Shaw 
says “Fortnum and Mason catalogues are treasured by col- 
lectors and read by me with delight.” Mr. Shaw was speak- 
ing of the London store, of which this is a branch. 

I think you might find the salt mills at 50c each an unusual 
gift for a domestically inclined lady who likes presents that 
are different. She also might like the orange flower water 
at $1.00 a bottle, the Indian cassava cakes, Dutch cheese 
balls (75c a tin), Dundee cake, passion fruit or bird’s-nest 
soup. 

Fortnum and Mason date back to the eighteenth century 
and London where business is still conducted in the original 
store which figures in the daily entries of the old Fortnum 
and Mason Journals. 

One of the most treasured entries contains this notice, 
“For the duration of the Gordon Riots, disputants carrying 
staves or paving stones will be denied harborage in our 
Bottled Fruit Salon. Sanctuary may, however, be sought 
in our spacious cheese department.” 

* * * * 

YACHT DECORATED BY WOMAN 

News of the Savorom — the second yacht of that name 
to be owned by the Cadwaladers — which is now making its 
maiden voyage in southern waters, recalls the fact that one 
quiet, unassuming young woman was responsible for the 
entire finishin g and decorating of the first Savorona — still 
numbered among the biggest yachts afloat. 

Her name is Anne Renner, and her office is her apartment 
at 943 Lexington Avenue. She moved aboard the boat now 
owned by the William Boyce Thompson estate and stayed 
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on it until the entire work of equipping and trimming it up 
was done. The whole thing took about eight months, and it 
meant working overtime to do it. 

* * * * 

AU BAIN 

Accessories for the bathroom are sold in the little shop at 
751 Madison Avenue. It is run by two young women, who 
sell $4.98 shower curtains as well as $2,000.00 bathroom 
interiors. The stock is just a little bit different from the 
average run of toilet accessories. 

One of the unusual bathrooms the girls designed was a 
jungle bathroom for Ralph Pulitzer. It cost $6,000.00. 
The murals were modernistic sketches of monkeys scamper- 
ing up and down tropical trees. For a floor covering, they 
used zebra rugs. 

* * * 

LE MOUCHOIR 

If you are ever in search of a gift that is distinctive and 
not too expensive try Le Mouchoir at 763 Madison Avenue. 
Most of the golf trophies used at the Piping Rock Country 
Club have come from this little place. It is on the east side 
of the street between 65th and 66th Streets. 

* * * * 

buchler’s 

At 814 Lexington Avenue, just above 62nd Street, you will 
find Buchler’s restaurant. It serves an inexpensive but good 
luncheon. 

Another neighborhood restaurant, lunch 75c or dinner 
$1.00, is: 
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karoly’s 

at 678 Madison Avenue. The proprietor is an ex-chef. His 
specialty is French cooking. 

* * * * 

THE CLOSET SHOP 

at 780 Madison Avenue will make any size closet you wish 
for any sort of use. Just show them the space and tell them 
what you need it for and they will do the rest. 

They specialize in cedar-lined closets and cocktail bars, 
and also have a complete interior decorating service. 

* * * * 

THE CLASSIC SHOE COMPANY 

Over on Third Avenue between 66th and 67th Streets at 
Number 1188, you will find a shoe store that features 
custom-made shoes at low prices. If you can dig up your 
size, you are sure of getting a bargain. 

* * 5|C * 

NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

There are sixteen thousand names listed in the Social 
Register. This august organization puts the social center 
of New York in the East Sixties, which means that you will 
find the majority of people whose names appear in the Social 
Register, living in the East Sixties, Seventies or Eighties, in 
the blocks between Fifth and Lexington Avenues. 

Among the residents of this locality is the Dowager Mrs. 
Vanderbilt who lives in the great brownstone-front house at 
Number 1 East 67th Street. Mr. and Mrs. James B. Clews 
own Number 1 East 62nd Street, Mrs. John R. Drexel’s 
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former home. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney lives at 871 Fifth 
Avenue, and Adolph Lewisohn resides in the mansion at 881 
Fifth Avenue. 

Famous as a character of the neighborhood is Eddy 
Millwood — the big traffic cop at Sixtieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 

“Everybody gets home late,” said a resident of the East 
Sixties, “if Eddy Milwood isn’t managing the traffic at 
Sixtieth Street and the Avenue.” 

Eddy has about the most difficult post in town. There 
aren’t two men in the service who would be able to handle 
the same job and not tangle up the works. 

The members of the conservative Metropolitan Club 
watch him from their front windows, when they’re not gazing 
upon the ladies. 

These traffic men that have done duty on Fifth Avenue 
for so many years all have their accomplishments. Charlie 
Turk, who pinch hits with John Butler at 57th Street, is 
the village cut-up and a great hand for Punch and Judy 
shows. 

Some say he used to be a clown under the “big top.” At 
any rate, he was always headlined at the old police games. 

And then there’s Paddy McGovern at 54th Street, who 
has a smile for the pretty debs, and Emil Spies out in front 
of St. Thomas’ Church, handling the traffic about 53rd 
Street. He goes in for police dogs and raises some fine 
ones. 

Long before the Vanderbilt, Clews, Whitney and Lewisohn 
mansions were built, the Central Park Zoo was going strong. 
Even back in the days when Commodore Gerry lived at 
61st Street and Fifth Avenue, the zoo was in existence. It 
was the oldest menagerie in the country and had the largest 
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and finest collections of lions 'and tigers. Coyle recalled the 
period after the Civil War, when Phil Holmes, dressed in 
his bright Zouave uniform and astride a sleepy-eyed camel, 
rode on the paths around the zoo to the delight of the little 
boys and girls of the Victorian era. 

The destinies of the Central Park menagerie are now 
guided by Commissioner Herrick, Superintendent Bob Hur- 
ton, Coyle and Rourke. Coyle has seen twenty-nine years 
of service in the animal houses. Caliph the Second is the 
oldest inhabitant as far as the animals go, and the two pelicans 
the Methuselahs among the birds, having been there thirty- 
five years. ■ i 

When the wind is from the west, the sleepy murmurings 
of Caliph the Second and Rosa and the lions and tigers may 
be heard on the Pierre roof at 61st Street and Fifth Avenue. 
A month or so ago, the warning calls of the birds 
flying north could easily be distinguished from the moan of 
the wind. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Mr. Livshee 159 East Sixtieth Street. 

Umbrella maker. 

The Iridor School ....849 Lexington Avenue. 

Cooking school. 

The New Motif 128 East Sixtieth Street. 

Modernistic decorations and gifts. 

Fortnum and Mason 697 Madison Avenue. 

Features foreign delicacies. 

Mrs. Renner, Inc. 943 Lexington Avenue. 

Yacht decorations. 

The Bath Shop (Au Bain) 751 Madison Avenue. 

Tricky bathroom accessories. 

Le Mouchoir, Inc. (Gifts)... 763 Madison Avenue. 

Adolph Buchler (Restaurant) 814 Lexington Avenue. 
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Karoly’s Tea Room 678 Madison 

French cooking. Dinner 75c or $1.00. 

The Closet Shop 780 Madison 

Anything in closets. 

The Classic Shoe Company 1188 Third 


Custom-made shoe bargains. 


Avenue. 

Avenue. 

Avenue. 



Chapter Thirty-Three 



THE 

Junior Leaguers’ 

NEW YORK 


The East Seventies are made up of fascinating little 
specialty shops along Madison, Lexington and Third 
Avenues. Their wares are selected to attract the sophisti- 
cated tastes of the wealthy folk who reside in the side- 
streets. 

The section of New York that extends from Fifth to 
Third Avenues and which runs from Seventieth to Eight- 
ieth Streets is said to contain more millionaires to the 
block than any other portion of New York. The local 
club house of the Junior League is located at 221 East 
71st Street. If you belong to an out-of-town chapter or 
know a member come here for lunch, you will find fashion- 
able feminine New York. 

Among the famous families who make their homes in this 
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locality are the Payne Whitneys, Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Clews, Thomas Lamont, Mrs. E. Marshall Field, all of the 
Brokaws, Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Astor and Edson Bradley. 

THE FRICK LIBRARY 

Helen Frick has established a lending library of photo- 
graphic material in the basement of the Frick mansion at 
71st Street and Fifth Avenue. 

There is a librarian in charge. The collection may be 
seen by appointment if you telephone Butterfield 8-8738. 
Miss Frick has assembled eighteen thousand negatives of 
various paintings in private collections. You may purchase 
a photograph of any one of them, provided you have the 
written permission of the owner, for 75c. 

If you visit this library, you will also find a very compre- 
hensive selection of books on art. The library is open 
during week-days from ten to four and on Saturdays ten 
to twelve. 

In the same magnificent white-stone mansion is housed 
one of the greatest collections of paintings of the world. 
When Henry Clay Frick died, he made a provision in his 
will, that at the death of his widow, the particular wing in 
which the collection was housed was to be left to the city 
of New York. 

Mrs. Frick has been dead more than a year, but the pic- 
tures are not yet on view. 

* * * * 

THE NEVELOFF TWINS 

On the west side of Madison Avenue between 68th and 
69th Streets at Number 816, there is a little toy shop that 
features charming foreign and domestic playthings. If you 
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are looking for presents that are different for children, visit 
the little store run by these twins. Their slogan is “intelli- 
gent toys, that children remember.” 

jjc 3j» 


HOOKED RUGS 

Mrs. E. O. Schernikow, on the southwest comer of Madison 
Avenue and 74th Street at Number 932, features hooked rugs 
along with early American antiques. She has the best assort- 
ment of various-sized hand-hooked and needlepoint rugs 
I have run across. They are particularly nice for early 
American interiors. 

* * * * 

LIBRAIRIE FRANfAISE 

On the west side of Madison Avenue at 945 between 
74th and 75th Streets there is one of the most delightful 
French book-shops to browse around in. The proprietor 
likes eighteenth-century editions. The setting, the furnish- 
ings and the stock is suggestive of the quaint old book- 
shops that line the quais in Paris. 

5jt * * * 

Crossing through to Third Avenue, you will find any num- 
ber of antique stores. They deal in a good amount of early 
American stuff. I won’t recommend any one of them, for 
they are all very much alike, with a shifting stock that may 
be good one day and bad the next. 

But there is one place I should like to have you see, if 
you care for early American pictures, 

otto Lambert’s 
at 1274 Third Avenue. 
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Mr. Lambert has an amazing collection of very old 
American and European prints, drawings and paintings. 
None of them is very expensive. Some are far better than 
those in the Whitney Museum and all of them are a great 
deal cheaper than anything you could find on Fifth Avenue. 

For instance, he has a very interesting drawing of the 
first railroad for $25.00, and some excellent portraits at 
$35.00 and $50.00. 

He also sells modernistic etchings. Ask him to show you 
his portfolio of lithographs by Daumier and other modern 
masters. His shop is a treasure-trove. I hesitate to give 
the address, for I am afraid it will be spoiled by too much 
patronage. 

He * * * 

PAPRIKA 

If you belong to the crowd of people who like paprika 
and other spices in their salad, do your seasoning shopping 
at 1504 Second Avenue, between 78th and 79th Streets. 
It is called the Paprika Shop. The proprietor is known as 
Paprika Weiss. 

* * * * 

HAND-WORK 

There is a little woman who runs a shop at 1561 First 
Avenue, who does some of the nicest hand-work I have seen. 
She will embroider anything — monograms, handkerchiefs, 
towels and all at a moderate price. 

* * * * 

HERBS 

This is a store that features old-fashioned herb remedies. 
It is at 1569 First Avenue. Pennyroyal tea, sassafras bark, 
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thyme, bay leaves, all the quaint plants that grew in our 
grandmothers’ herb gardens are to be found, carefully dried 
and wrapped on the shelves of this funny little shop. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Junior League Club House 221 East 71st Street. 

The Frick Art Reference Library 6 East 71st Street. 

Lending library of photographic material. 

Photograph, 75c. 

The Neveloff Twins Toy Shop 816 Madison Avenue. 

Charming foreign playthings that are different. 

Mrs. E. O. Schernikow 932 Madison Avenue. 

Hooked rugs with early American antiques. 

Librairie Franqaise. .556 Madison Avenue between 75th and 76th Streets. 
Delightful French book-shop. 

Otto Lambert’s (Pictures) 1274 Third Avenue. 

Paprika Shop 1504 Second Avenue. 

Lots of garlic and paprika. 

Hand-Work 1561 First Avenue. 

Herbs 1569 First Avenue. 

T ransit 

Fifth Avenue bus marked 110th Street, Madison Avenue, Lexington 
and Third Avenue cars, Third Avenue elevated trains as well as the 
Lexington Avenue subway pass through this section of New York. 




* 



Chapter Thirty-Four 


Central Park 


The seven hundred and sixty-eight acres of land stretching 
their green length in the heart of the largest city in the 
United States have been but little touched since they were 
first portioned off as a central park in 1862. The boundary- 
lines are 5 9th Street, Central Park West, 110th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 

The park was designed primarily as a place where the 
public might find recreation and pleasure. Before it came 
into existence citizens of New York had been forced to 
take their air along the Battery or in graveyards — then the 
only parked space within city limits. 

For the amusement of the people, boats were provided 
on the lakes, the ice was scraped for skating in the winter, 
ponies purchased for the children to ride upon, wide and 
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spacious drives cut for equestrians and vehicular traffic, 
tea-houses built for refreshments, croquet greens, bowling 
alleys, baseball fields, tennis courts laid out, and concerts 
introduced. 

The same delightful early Victorian amusements and 
background prevail in Central Park to-day. You will find 

THE LAKE 

dotted by rowboats in the summer and crowded with 
skaters when frozen over. In 1869 there were twenty-five 
boats on the lake. Now there are six hundred and fifty.. 
The charge for hiring one by the hour is 25c. They may be 
had at the south end of the lake from Mr. Pappas, who 
has the concession. A trip round the lake in a new electric 
launch that has replaced the chuggy old naphtha boat costs 
10c. 

As a special Saturday afternoon feature, I was permitted 
to ride once round the lake with my grandmother, when I 
was a little girl. I believe the very same boat is still doing 
duty, white fringe top and all. Mr. Pappas calls it the 
Swan boat. A great many years after the park opened up 
for business a Venetian gondola was anchored at the eastern 
end of the lake near one of the small rustic summer-houses. 
What has become of it no one seems to know. It really 
came from Venice. John A. Gray, one of the commissioners, 
presented it to the park. 

There are six landings where boats can stop while cruis- 
ing around the lake. The big lake itself is forty-five feet 
deep and one hundred and seventy yards around. 

* * ;j£ * 

THE SWANS 

The ancestors of the graceful white birds that idly drifted 
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across the silvery surface of the lake up to a few years ago, 
came from the city of Hamburgh in 1860. The original 
number was twelve. 

Nine out of the first twelve died. The city of Hamburgh 
sent ten more. London also did her bit, with twelve pairs 
in 1862. Besides the white swans there were also trum- 
peteers. But they have all disappeared. “Flown to wilder 
country,” the keepers say. 

The park swans were very tame and came ashore to be fed 
out of your hand. 

* * * * 

There are three good-sized bodies of water in Central 
Park: the main lake which extends almost across the park 
from 77th Street on the west side to 72nd, on the east, the 
pond near 59th Street where ice-skating also prevails in the 
winter and Harlem Lake at the extreme north end of the 
park, up near 110th Street. 

When the lake was opened for skating in the ’sixties, all 
sorts of gay parties were given on the ice, masquerades, con- 
certs and even fireworks. In the first nine years the number 
of skating days each winter varied from six to fifty. The 
weather is fickle — and in recent years, there has been a 
gradual decrease of ice-skating in the park. 

The opening years of the skating era in the park, saw the 
north end of the lake reserved for ladies only! 

* * * * 

sally’s alley 

This is the little lane that leads from the zoo on the east 
side of the park near 65 th Street up to the Mall in the center 
of the park around 72nd Street. 

Half-way down this lane, you will find the ponies and 
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donkeys upon which the children like to ride. Each trip 
costs 10c. A small boy runs alongside the steeds to keep the 
youngsters on. It is also in this tiny lane that the children 
of the rich come to play. With nursemaids and footmen, 
the youngsters of the Four Hundred gather here every 
morning between half-past ten and one, winter, spring and 
fall. 

* * * * 

THE CENTRAL PARK ZOO 

Mr. Snyder is the keeper of the three hundred and one 
animals and birds owned by the city which are housed on 
the east side of the park. The main entrance is at 65th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

That prim old brown-brick building which faces you as 
you turn toward the zoo is the Arsenal. It was used during 
the Civil War as headquarters for troops being rushed south. 
The state armory occupied it for many years. It is- now 
owned and tenanted by the department of parks and Mr. 
Bob Hurton, the zoo keeper. 

You will see a pretty good lot of animals in this zoo. 
There is Miss Murphy’s son, Caliph the Second, a grand 
old hippopotamus, a number of tigers, coyotes, wolves, bears, 
deer, camels, buffalo and seals. 

A1 Smith comes here twice a week to see the animals. He 
is very fond of Caliph the Second and likes to feed him a 
couple of buckets of chopped apples and potatoes. 

* * * * 

THE PONY-CARTS 

These quaint, old-fashioned, little pony drawn victorias 
trundle up and down the length of the Mall, a broad, tree- 
shaded walk reached by Sally’s Alley or any of the main 
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driveways at the south end of the park. The Mall terminates 
in the terraced stone balustrades designed by Jacob Wrey 
Mould, the same Englishman who planned Samuel J. Tilden’s 
home on Gramercy Park. 

Pony buggy-rides cost 10c a trip. Children may drive, 
but an attendant accompanies the vehicle. 

* * SjC 


BAND CONCERTS 

From the latter part of June through September, concerts 
are given free in the Mall by the Goldman band. They 
are held three times a week and begin promptly at eight 
o’clock. Park benches are lined up in front of the concert 
stand but there are never enough seats even though thousands 
of benches are supplied. If you want to be comfortable 
get there early. The music is excellent and the crowd 
interesting — babies, children, sweethearts, husbands, wives 
and old and young. The attendance averages twenty-five 
thousand. 

* * * * 

THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Turning west from the Mall and stepping cross country, 
you will hear the strains of a carousel. It is a merry-go- 
round that has been doing business in the park since the 
year one. 

I used to ride it when I was a little girl, and I happened 
to be quick at catching the brass ring fastened in the long- 
armed rod stretched out from the side of the wall. If you 
caught the ring, you had another ride on the merry-go-round. 
The same system is in use to-day. Pink lemonade and pop- 
corn are still sold. 
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the sheepfold 

Facing the carousel on this cross-section walk is the sheep- 
fold and the green where the little lambs and old rams 
belonging to the park are put out to graze every morning. 
In the afternoon it is turned over to croquet clubs and 
bowling nines. 

The organizations keep their wickets and ninepins in the 
merry-go-round house. Like the old men who play croquet 
so stormily in the Luxembourg gardens in Paris, the croquet 
clubs of Central Park have been at it since the park opened. 
It is great fun to watch the players. They like a gallery 
and get in some pretty hard knocks at the balls if there 
are enough spectators to see their skill. It is not possible 
to play croquet here unless you are a member of a club, or 
have a friend who is. 



Neysa McMein and the Marx brothers have a club of 
their own and meet spasmodically on the Sheepfold Green 
for a bitter game. They take their croquet very seri- 
ously. 

Equally in earnest are the bowlers. They really play a 
game of tenpins and ninepins a sport that dates back to 
Dutch New York and Bowling Green down near the Battery. 
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BASEBALL FIELDS 

One of the largest of the sixteen baseball diamonds is at 
this end of the park, below the Sheepfold. Soccor is also 
played here as well as football, depending on the season. 
The contestants are usually members of opposing high-school 
teams. There are also thirty-four tennis courts on which 
to play. For rules, inquire at Room 201 in the Arsenal 
Building on Fifth Avenue and East 64th Street. 

* * * * 

TEA-TIME 

If you want to do the smart thing, drop into the Casino 
for tea. The best way to reach this spot is by taxi. It is 
near the East 72nd Street entrance. 

From the time the park opened there has been squabbling 
back and forth between politicians over this concession. 
Richard Croker’s brother-in-law had it for many years. 
There was a lot of family quarreling about the matter and 
I believe the place was shut up. Then it opened again and 
served high-priced food in an indifferent fashion, with 
nothing to justify it. 

Coaching parties stopped here, however, on their way 
through the park from the old Waldorf-Astoria or Cava- 
naugh’s. 

Up to 1928 it retained its mid-Victorian atmosphere, red 
plush carpets, tiny windows, dark furniture and all. And 
then Tony Biddle, Jr., Jimmie Walker and Sydney Solomon 
took it over, had it redecorated by Joseph Urban in very 
modernistic fashion, engaged the best chef they could find, 
hired the highest priced musicians and with the Four Hun- 
dred for patrons and a corps of foreign waiters, opened up 
with a bang amid much applause and criticism. 
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I have always found it a delightful place, winter or sum- 
mer. The food is delicious, the settings colorful and the 
crowd always gay and fashionably gowned. The prices are 
high. But the setting and cooking are worth it. Tea will 
cost $1.50. If you go on Sunday afternoon you can dance 
too. After ten o’clock there is a cover charge of $5.00. 

* * * * 

HORSEBACK RIDING 

Bridle-path-broken saddle horses may be engaged by the 
hour from Durlands at 32 West 67 th Street for $2.00 an 
hour. Groom costs a dollar extra. If you wish indoor 
instruction, it will average $3.00 an hour. 

When you first ride through Central Park, it is wise to 
take a groom with you to familiarize yourself with the 
bridle-paths. The best time to ride is early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon and not on Saturdays or Sundays, 
when the paths are crowded. 

Moonlight rides are very popular in June, with a wind-up 
at the Central Park Casino. But if you attempt anything 
like this, go in a large party. Hold-ups are not infrequent 
in an area which is so difficult to police. My advice to you 
is to stay out of the park after dusk, unless you feel like 
jogging along in a hansom or rushing through in a taxi. 
Don’t walk alone even on the more traveled paths. 

* * * * 

SAILING BOATS 

There is a tiny pond near the East 72 nd Street entrance 
where the youngsters, rich or poor, who have a miniature 
sailing boat, do their racing. Any spring or fall afternoon 
you will find the boys of the city clustered about the little 
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cement lined pond, which is not more than a few feet deep, 
eagerly watching their swift little boats. 

This pond in winter-time is crowded with fashionable 
Fifth and Park Avenue skating enthusiasts. 

Jfc * * >jc 

ART IN THE PARK 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art takes up more than 
one-third of a million square feet on the east side of the park, 
at 81st Street and Fifth Avenue. It is open from ten to 
five week-days. Saturdays until six. Sundays one to six. 
The admission on Mondays and Fridays is 25c. Other days 
are free. 

If you wish to get lunch, there is a cafeteria in the base- 
ment. I won’t tell you what is in the museum, since you 
probably know already and if you do not a guide-book pur- 
chased at the door will give you the story. 

When you stop at the desk, ask the attendant about the 
sales which the museum has every so often, of objects of 
art which for one reason or another they can’t display or 
keep. Sometimes it is possible to pick up bargains. 

* * * * 

MR. MULLIGAN’S HOTHOUSE 

The city hothouses are at 106th Street and Fifth Avenue 
in Central Park. Some flower exhibit is usually on at all 
seasons of the year. The chief character of the place is Mr. 
Mulligan, the man who keeps the flowers of New York City 
in shape. 

He sometimes gets into difficulties planning his flower- 
beds. A few years ago he thought of outdoing himself with 
a sunburst of flowers for Jimmie Walker down in City Hall 
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Park. It was to be a very large and imposing circle of 
yellow flowers representing the sun; from this were to ex- 
tend radiating rays of various colored blossoms. The bed 
was planted, the flowers came up, but Mr. Mulligan had 
arranged the sunburst so that he couldn’t get into the center 
to tend his flowers. Try as he would to wiggle through, it 
just couldn’t be done without stepping on the plants. In 
desperation he finally tore the thing apart and started all over 
again with a simple rectangular bed. No monkey-shines in 
that one, he said. 

* * * * 

MRS. RUSSELL SAGE’S AZALEAS 

Mrs. Russell Sage gave all of the gay, bright-looking 
Japanese azaleas to Central Park. They are gorgeous 
bushes, quite the rarest of their kind in the country. The 
loveliest are to be found near the azalea pond in the center 
of the park at about 83 rd or 84th Street. Japanese tea-houses 
set among the vivid cerise and yellow bushes contribute to 
the beauty of the scene. They are at their height late in 
May. 

* * * * 

Before you leave the park, be sure to see the ruins of an 
ancient Revolutionary fort at the north end of the park. 
A flag floats from the rampart, you can’t miss it. I believe 
it is a remainder of the breastworks put up at the battle of 
Harlem Heights. 

* * * * 

HANSOMS AND VICTORIAS BUGGY-RIDING 

If you are with your best girl, take a hansom at $3.00 
an hour for a night ride through Central Park. If your 
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relatives are with you, engage a victoria for $3.00 an hour 
on an afternoon. The first price the cabbies quote will in- 
variably be $5.00. Three is the accustomed rate. I have 
told where to find them in a previous chapter. 

There are thousands upon thousands of squirrels in 
Central Park, all tame and eager for peanuts. And pigeons 
come by the hundreds. A bag of nuts, enough for a little 
fun feeding the squirrels and birds, costs a nickel. Joe the 
hot-dog man at 65th Street and the Arsenal, will supply 
you. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Boat Pier... South end of park. 

Mr. Pappas runs the concession. Row boats 10c an hour. 

A ride round the lake in the launch 10c. 

Salley’s Alley Near the zoo and East 65th Street 

Runs into the Mall. Ponies may be hired here. 

Central Park Zoo East 65th Street just off Fifth Avenue. 

A fine collection of animals. Mr. Bob Hurton is the 
head-keeper. Ask to see Caliph the Second. 

The Mall A place for the pony-carts to run. 

Band concerts also held here. 

72nd Street driveway crosses it. 

The Merry-Go-Round. .There is just one in the park. It is near 

the Sheepfold and West 66th Street. 
Baseball Fields. .Large one at southwest end of park. There are 
sixteen in all. Thirty-four tennis courts. For rules about 
playing on them, call at Room 201 in the Arsenal Building 

at 65th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

The Central Park Casino Near the East 72nd Street entrance. 

Smart and expensive. Delicious food. 

Durlands 32 West 67th Street. 

Saddle horses for rent. 

The Metropolitan Museum 63rd Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Municipal Hothouse 106th Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Ask for Mr. Mulligan. Current exhibits always on. 
Admission free, hours ten to four. 
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Mrs. Russell Sage's Azaleas. .Heart of the park about on line with 

Eightieth Street. 

Hansoms and victorias. . .Stand outside the Plaza Hotel, 59th 

Street and Fifth Avenue. 


Chapter Thirty-Five 


OUT WHERE 

THE 


West Side 



Begins 


The block on West 67th Street that extends from Central 
Park West to Columbus Avenue is one of the most famous 
sections of New York. There are more celebrities to the 
square inch than flourish in* any other section of the city. 
Artists, authors and musicians have made it a colony famous 
the world over. 

BUY AT NEIGHBORHOOD STORES 

The people on West 67th Street patronize neighborhood 
stores. There are Mr. D. Brodlie, the tailor, who hangs the 
clothes of his favorite customers in the shop-window at 
67 West 67th Street; the 67th Street Laundry, to which all 
the inhabitants of the block send their washing; the beauty 
shop, at 67, where the wives and models of 67th Street 
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artists go to be glorified, and Thomas’ pharmacy (once 
Teitlebaum’s) , on the corner of 67th and Columbus Avenue, 
which supplies the neighborhood with everything from ice- 
cream sodas to cocktail shakers and drugs. 

Across the street from Mr. Brodlie’s stands the Columbia 
Storage Warehouses entrance at Number 149 Columbus 
Avenue, stronghold for the possessions of artists with more 
than one tragic story attached to them. Here repose all 
of the rich furnishings that once filled the studio of Emil 
Fuchs — the portrait painter, who committed suicide a few 
years ago in the Hotel des Artistes. 

* * * * 

SELL UNCLAIMED GOODS 

And here, every spring, are held the sales of unclaimed 
storage goods to which all 67th Street flocks. Penrhyn 
Stanlaws has a flair for old prints. I have seen him more 
than once, laden with dusty pictures, straggling in the direc- 
tion of his apartment after a sale. 

* * * * 

W. T. Benda also goes in for carrying his own bundles. 
Sometimes it’s a market basket, heavy with vegetables from 
Di Palma, the neighborhood grocer, or it may be a piece 
of Irish bacon from the Irish Emerald Lunch at 147 Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

* * * * 

IRISH BACON 

The Irish Emerald Lunch is a restaurant in Healy’s old 
building on Columbus Avenue between 66th and 67th 
Streets. In it gather celebrities from the studios as well as 
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the grooms from the various riding clubs on the block. Irish 
bacon is the specialty of the place. It is possible to buy it 
at 60c a pound, wrapped to take out. Irish bacon and 
cabbage served in the restaurant is 50c a portion. 

* * * * 

THE VILLAGE SMITHY 

Michael J. Cavanagh is the village smithy of 67th Street. 
The cheerful sound of his anvil, may be heard throughout 
the day in his tiny wooden house at 28 West 67th Street. 
He hails from Dublin and has been shoeing horses since 
1888. When Harry Payne Whitney took the American 
polo team to England in 1914, Michael Cavanagh sent two 
of his men along to shoe the ponies. The team returned with 
the cup. It costs around $6.00 or $10.00 to shoe a horse 
to-day. Two-fifty was the old price. Fancy gaited horses 
require shoes that average $20.00 a set. They have to be 
made by hand. 

* * * * 

THE BLIND NEWS-DEALER OF 67tH ST REE T 

The small news-stand on the northeast corner of 66th 
Street and Columbus Avenue, beneath the elevated rail- 
road stairway, is run by two blind men — William R. Buck 
and John Baker. The former has been an artist, the latter 
is a pianist. 

John Baker owns the news-stand. William Buck works 
for him. Everybody in the neighborhood buys ma gazines 
and papers of them. They are bright interesting men. 
Walter Trumbull, the columnist, who lives at 67th Street and 
Central Park West, has put them in his column a great 
many times. 
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Mr. Buck’s son Claude paints. One of Ills pictures was 
awarded the Frank Logan medal at the Chicago Art Institute. 

* * * * 

VIRGINIA POPE’S BIRD CLUB 

Everybody in town who has a bird, boards it at Miss 
Pope’s Sunshine Club for Birds. 

During the big season (the summer), there are sometimes 
one thousand birds housed in the light airy quarters on 
the fourth floor of the big office building at 1841 Broad- 
way. 

I have been taking my birds to board at Miss Pope’s from 
the time I had my first canary. Henry Hawkins, the 
African gray parrot which happens to be my current pet, 
has passed five vacations at Miss Pope’s and will probably 
pass a great many more, for parrots live a couple of hundred 
years. His dues at the club are $2.00 a week, during the 
time he boards. 

There is a nice personal touch about the organization. 
Each Christmas a greeting card comes addressed to Henry 
Hawkins, Esquire, in my care, bearing a message from his 
club. 

* * * * 

reilly’s 

If you want to lose or gain, stretch out or shrink a bit, 
ask Mr. Reilly to help you. He has been keeping authors, 
artists, opera singers and actors in shape for a long time. 

The entire Reilly family runs the business — wife, husband, 
brothers and sisters — with sometimes even the children 
helping out. 

His gym at 1908 Broadway is a regular beehive of activity. 
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You’re likely to find anybody from Fannie Hurst to Gigli 
sawing wood on the roof or swinging dumb-bells. 

Lois Moran took off four pounds in a week, under Mr. 
Reilly’s supervision. She happened to be appearing in a 
picture that called for a sylph-like young lady. Losing 
pounds meant gaining dollars. Reilly turned the trick. 

* * * * 

KEENE’S 

A great man y people in this neighborhood like to eat once 
or twice a week at Keene’s Chop-House in the Hotel 
Ansonia. The surroundings are attractive — paneled walls, 
beamed ceilings and an English atmosphere. The food is 
quite as British, good, rich, tender steaks, thick chops 
wrapped around fat kidneys and substantial slices of roast 
beef. The original old New York Keene’s Chop-House still 
operating, is at 72 West 36th Street. 

* * * * 

MADAME CHEVALIER’S PENSION 

The old-fashioned brownstone house at 167 West 73rd 
Street is a pension conducted by Leonie Chevalier, a former 
cook of the Gould family. 

She is a character familiar to the literary world of New 
York. When she ran her pension on West 45th Street, visit- 
ing authors always stopped with her, among them Horace 
Fish, who first brought fame to her by an article he wrote 
in which she was the chief character. 

If you wish to dine with her it is possible, if you tell her 
that you heard of her through Horace Fish. Madame 
Chevalier never takes patrons who are not recommended. 

Her cooking is delicious. She features French food. 
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GOSSIP 

Go for a walk round in the neighborhood of the gray-stone 
chateau on Riverside Drive and 73 rd Street where Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Schwab live and you will find that everybody 
thinks of them as home-folks. 

To pass more than twenty-five years in a neighborhood 
is to be known by the people about you. The Schwabs are 
known and loved. Their big house still is the king-pin of 
the old Twenty-Second Ward — a section of New York that 
has for its boundary-lines the Hudson River, 86th Street, 
Central Park West, Sixth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 

When the Schwab place was being built, they rented a 
house just across the way on 74th Street, near the Drive, 
so they could watch every stick and stone put in the seventy- 
five rooms. Part of that time, however, they spent at the 
Ansonia Hotel, on 74th Street and Broadway. 

W. E. D. Stokes was the owner then and had his pent- 
house on the roof, the apartment now occupied by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland and his family. The Ansonia was the 
first fashionable apartment-house to be built in New York. 

A quarter of a century ago there were many who thought 
Riverside Drive would be the exclusive and smart center 
of the town. Certainly it was desirable from the standpoint 
of beauty. 

Senator “Jim” Fair, Mrs. Graham Fair Vanderbilt’s 
father, owned a house in that part of the city. Bishop Potter 
and his second wife, Ambrose Clark’s mother, made their 
home on the Drive in the ’eighties. Miss Ely kept a school 
for young women at 86th Street. At the foot of the same 
block stood the Columbia Yacht Club. Farther up 86th 
Street at 308 lived Mr. and Mrs. E. Cunliffe Owen (they 
later moved to Central Park West and 85th Street), and 
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Matthews, the soda-fountain man, had a house near by. He 
built a fountain in his home, to the envy of all the neighbor- 
hood children. 

To-day Mr. Schwab’s house, the Ansonia Hotel and the 
Columbia Yacht Club are about all that are left as far as 
social landmarks are concerned. 

In 1933 Mr. and Mrs. Schwab will celebrate their golden 
wedding anniversary. Half of Mrs. Schwab’s married life 
has been spent in the big place on Riverside Drive. She is 
a woman of sincerity and sentiment. “Stone,” the butler, 
has been in her service ten years. Carl, Mr. Schwab’s valet, 
is one of the privileged characters of the house. Grew, 
who’s been working for the Schwabs twenty-seven years, 
knows as much about the big building as the Schwabs do. 

A few blocks farther down, at 67th Street, and over to- 
ward Central Park, the neighborhood spirit is just as marked. 
The folks even go in for block parties. And they have among 
other things a “Sixes and Sevens Club.” Not to belong is 
to be out socially. 

Here live Fannie Hurst, Dr. William Beebe, Pat En- 
right, Wallace Morgan, Howard Chandler Christy, Margie 
and George Van Werwecke, Walter Trumbull, Willard and 
Edith Fairchild, W. T. Benda, Henry Raleigh, Neysa Mc- 
Mein, Sally Farnum and Penrhyn Stanlaws. 

At 33 West 67th Street was the first co-operative apart- 
ment-house to be built in New York. A great many of the 
old hall-boys are still with it — taking a deep interest in the 
tenants. There’s Brooks, for instance, and Phillips (the 
latter is studying Hebrew and public speaking), Clarence, 
who spends his time reading music when he isn’t running 
the elevator, and James the night man from the West 
Indies — they’ve all been on the job for years. 

A few doors from Mr. Brodlie the tailor is the lumber 
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pile, where the one hundred cats of 67th Street hang out and 
hold weekly meetings. Mr. Brodlie himself has befriended 
more than one of them — handing out saucers of milk in be- 
tween last-minute calls for clothes. 

Whenever we see Mr. Brodlie galloping up the street with 
Howard Chandler Christy’s swallowtails waving over his 
arm, we know the illustrator has a dinner date. By a 
system that only he knows, Brodlie manages to keep his 
customers’ wearing apparel disentangled. The only time 
he ever missed fire was when a suit of Pat Enright’s turned 
up in Alfred Cheney Johnston’s closet. And that wasn’t 
Mr. Brodlie’s fault. The doorman had taken the clothes 
to the wrong apartment. 

* * * * 

THE BLUE PLATE 

This is a comfortable, substantially equipped restaurant 
in a neighborhood that does not abound in eating-places. 
The address is 226 West 82nd Street. 

The portions are generous, the food wholesome and the 
prices moderate. I suggest a broiled sirloin steak flanked 
by potatoes O’Brien for dinner. A meal for two runs about 
$3.00. This means ordering a la carte. A Blue Plate costs 
about 85c apiece. 

I have seen the kitchen in this restaurant. It is spotless. 
The waiters are of the old-fashioned type, wide of girth, 
enveloped in large white aprons and well-worn black coats. 

* * * * 

THE OLD LANDMARK 

This used to be Kennelly’s, a restaurant famous twenty 
years ago. It is located at 486 Columbus Avenue. It has 
been in the neighborhood so long that the people in the 
locality call it the Old Landmark — a name it has come to 
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be known by. Thick chops, planked steaks and beer-on- 

draught are specialties. 

* * * * 

THE MANHATTAN SQUARE CHECKER CLUB 

Arthur Grant Hoover, a distant cousin of Herbert Hoover, 
is the leading light in this little club that meets every after- 
noon in Manhattan Square to play checkers. 

Any one who wants to can join in the game. If there 
is no one playing, you will find the checker-board tucked 
in the little wooden closet under the southeast stairway of 
the elevated railroad. 

The matches are held on the park benches under the big 
elm trees for which the little square was once named. 

* * * * 

THE BROADWAY BIRD STORE 

Cages for monkeys are a specialty of the little pet shop at 
2235 Broadway. It is not always easy to find secure cages 
for animals that are as mischievous as monkeys. 

Mocking-birds and piping bullfinches, both luxuries in 
the bird line, are stocked in this store. 

* * * * 

THE FRENCH BOOKMAN 

This is the name of a small French book-shop at 202 West 
96th Street. It is on the first floor of an old brownstone- 
front house. You will find the prices slightly lower than at 
other larger foreign book-shops and the stock quite as varied. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

D. Brodlie (Tailor.) 67 West 67th Street. 

American Beauty Shop 67 West 67th Street. 
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Thomas’ Pharmacy 67th Street and Columbus Avenue. 

Neighborhood drug store. 

Columbia Storage Warehouses 149 Columbus Avenue. 

The Irish Emerald Lunch ...147 Columbus Avenue. 

Irish bacon is the specialty. 

M. J. Cavanagh 28 West 67th Street. 

Village smithy. 

William R. Buck N. E. Corner of 66th Street and Columbus Avenue. 

Blind news-dealer. 

Virginia Pope’s Bird Club 1841 Broadway. 

Boards birds. 

Reilly’s Gym 1908 Broadway. 

Mr. Reilly will help you lose or gain, stretch or shrink. 

Keene’s Chop-House Hotel Ansonia. 

British food. 

Madame Chevalier 167 West 73rd Street. 


The Blue Plate 226 West 82nd Street. 

Generous portions of wholesome food. 

The Old Landmark 486 Columbus Avenue. 

Used to be Kennelly’s Restaurant. 

The Manhattan Square Checker Club Manhattan Square. 

The Broadway Bird Store 2235 Broadway. 

Cages for monkeys. Mocking-birds and piping bullfinches. 

The French Bookman (Rare editions.) 202 West 96th Street. 




Chapter Thirty-Six 


YORKVILLE, 

CANARY BIRDS, 

German Bands 



and a Beer Bass 


East 86th Street is known as the German Broadway of 
New York. In the block between Second and Third 
Avenues warble Hartz Mountain canary birds, German 
bands from Hoboken, and deep booming beer bass singers. 

It is a wide pleasant street, a little down-at-the-heels to 
be sure, but taking its luck in carnival mood. The 
brownstone-front houses which line both sides of the block 
have seen better days, but certainly the present ones are 
more exciting. With false fronts in the form of gaudily 
painted Bavarian beer-garden entrances camouflaging their 
prim exteriors, singing waiters clad in bright peasant cos- 
tumes bringing noisy life to their high-ceilinged interiors and 
crowds of pleasure-seeking people in quest of great steins 
of near-beer (near to the breweries) filling their once-formal 
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drawing-rooms, the sober mid-Victorian dwellings are going 
to perdition in a blaze of glory. 

There are seven brau - houses on East 86th Street between 
Second and Third Avenues, ranging in names from the 
Cafe Zeppelin to Kindenburg Restaurant. 

OTTO boege’s zum drei maederl haus 

at 235 East 86th Street carries on an all-night business. It 
specializes in Vienna pastry. 

The food is not expensive at any of them. For 65 c, you 
can get a hearty meal of wiener schnitzel, red cabbage, roast 
pork, apple-sauce and cheese cake. If you’re not feeling 
very hungry, don’t go until around ten o’clock. Then order 
a Swiss-cheese sandwich and a glass of beer. You will find 
Saturday and Sunday evenings the most popular. The great 
stunt at all of the cafes is singing German nursery rhymes 
under the direction of the band leader. A huge poster bear- 
ing the words in German illustrated by quaint little drawings 
is unrolled back of the orchestra. With a long schoolmarm’s 
rod, the leader points to the words as his men play the tune. 
Everybody joins in the singing, even the waiters, who are 
selected for their good voices as well as for experience in 
serving. 

Otto Boege is a former bartender. Round of face and 
figure, with pleasant blue eyes and a handlebar mustache, 
he has been living in Yorkville for thirty years, but only 
knows it after dark. 

“I start to work about nine o’clock in the evening,” said 
Mr. Boege, “and stop about eight in the morning.” His 
two sons, Otto and George, and his wife, Eliza, help him with 
the business. 

Directly across the street from his cafe is the Bartenders’ 
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Union, of which he is a charter member. It is still going 
strong and has one hundred and fifty in the union. For 
$8.00 an evening, you can rent one to mix the good old stand- 
bys, provided you have the ingredients. They are kept busy. 
If you wish to engage their services, call Fred Kohn at the 
Bartenders’ Benevolent and Protective Association, at 
Regent 4-7687. The address of the organization is 228 
East 86th Street. 

The men have seen duty at famous bars. One mixed 
drinks for J. P. Morgan, who took his whisky straight at 
two for a quarter, also the choice of Russell Sage. 

Their optimism is supreme. Every member advocates 
light wines and beers. For evidence of their faith in a 
modification of the Volstead Act they suggest a glance at 
the big breweries on East 89th and 90th Streets, that are 
running full force with the one and a half per cent, brew, 
and already making preparations for a slightly stronger kick 
in the beverage. 

The bartenders belong to the Kreutzer Quartet, a sing- 
ing society famed for its beer basses. The quartet has its 
headquarters in the same building occupied by the Bar- 
tenders’ Benevolent and Protective Organization. 

On the side of the street where the bartenders meet is 

KEREKES BROTHERS 

a very good German book-shop in which one may find all 
of the current German novels as well as text-books. The 
number of the store is 208 East 86th Street. 

An excellent place to purchase marzipan, that delectable 
and indigestible German confection, is 

mr. geiger’s 

at 206. His window is full of freshly baked Viennese pastry 
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as well as the marzipan molded in the form of ani m als, 
houses, children and books. The best time to buy it is 
around the Christmas holidays. One piece goes a long way. 
But it is delicious. The almond paste and powdered sugar 
base make a delightful combination. 

More wholesome candy, Dutch Hopjes, may be found at 

erb’s sweetmeat shop 

Number 230 East 86th Street, a tiny store that deals in 
German cologne as well as candies. Hopjes are hard squares 
of candy made with coffee and sugar and vanilla flavoring. 
They are inexpensive and are much better known in Europe 
than here. 

For current German magazines I suggest one of the most 
fascinating stores in Yorkville, 

THE IDEAL DELICATESSEN AND SPECIALTY HOUSE 

on the southeast corner of Third Avenue and 85th Street, 
Number 1505 Third Avenue. Here in one corner of the 
shop you will find Die Woche, Simplicicimuss, Fleigen de 
Blatter or any other periodical you are in search of. 

German cologne of various makes is also on sale at this 
shop on the side given over to the magazines. The opposite 
end of the place is filled with the rarest sort of delicacies, the 
finest caviar, best anchovies, delicious cheeses, Swedish 
breads, excellent pumpernickel, and all sorts and kinds of 
chocolate liqueur candies molded like the marzipan in various 
a m u sing shapes. For instance, one piece is a miniature lamp 
of chocolate wrapped in iridescent tin-foil. Leaning against 
it is the figure of a man in top-hat and evening clothes. 
Any of these confections would make unusual favors for 
parties. If you care to give a cocktail tea or dinner that 
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will be different, visit the Ideal Specialty Company for ideas. 

A block farther down at 243 East 84th Street between 
Third and Second Avenue is the 

LABOR TEMPLE 

Any one who visits Yorkville and does not see it, misses the 
center of German life in this section of New York. Eighty- 
Sixth Street and the ^raw-houses are for tourists. The Labor 
Temple is for neighborhood people. Everything in the world 
goes on in the funny, musty old place. The main entrance 
looks like any office building of fifteen or twenty years ago, 
with the usual tessellated-floored hall and wheezy elevator. 
But — behind that closed door at the far end of the corridor, 
you will find the citizens of the district, eating cabbage and 
pigs’ knuckles, drinking beer and swapping yarns. The 
restaurant run for the benefit of the patrons of the Labor 
Temple is jammed night and day. German is the accepted 
tongue, with an occasional Hungarian voice raised in con- 
trast, in the smoke-filled, bustling, noisy room. 

Some of the most interesting events at the Labor Temple 
are the Canary Bird Shows. They are never scheduled for 
any set time, but by questioning the people in charge of the 
restaurant you can find out just where the amateur bird 
fanciers are and when they will hold their shows. The 
birds are of the Hartz Mountain variety and pedigreed. 
Contests for the songsters are usually held at night, with the 
strange, little old people who own them gathered around like 
gnomes listening eagerly to the silvery liquid notes of their 
birds. Feeling is strong and competition keen for the best 
singer. The owners of the birds are not professional bird 
dealers. Raising canaries is a hobby. They care for the birds 
in their own homes and make pets of them. 
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For other unusual exhibits consult the bulletin-board in 
the hall as you enter the Labor Temple. There is always 
something unique going on. 

The oldest drug store in the district belongs to 

JOSEPH GOODMAN 

at 1578 First Avenue. The little apothecary shop stands on 
the corner of 82nd Street and First Avenue. It is one of the 
landmarks of the neighborhood. 

On Second Avenue the cider stubes are to be found. 
They are far more interesting than the 86th Street cafes and 
come nearer to being like old-time saloons, than anything 
else we have in New York. At any one of them you may 
see a bleary-eyed piano player strumming out Waltz Me 
Around Again, Willie, or Down Where the Wwrzburger 
Flows. Sawdust covers the floor and Mack Sennett Comedy 
boys rest their feet on the brass rail. Three or four dachs- 
hunds and a florid-faced bartender supply local color. 
There are no tourists here. The specialties of the cider 
stubes are big, husky, chopped-meat or Swiss-cheese sand- 
wiches, at 15c an order. 

If you don’t mind a cloud of smoke, can stand the tin- 
panny piano, and care to sit back at one of the little tables 
reserved for parties, you will find here a corner section of 
the New York O. Henry wrote about. The numbers don’t 
matter. Every other door on Second Avenue is the entrance 
to a stube. They are all pretty much alike. But if you 
don’t strike a good crowd at the first one, move on to the next. 
If you feel in the mood for pigs’ knuckles and schnitzel, try 

ADOLPH SUESSKIND’S 

at Lexington Avenue and 85th Street. The proprietor is 
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one of the leading citizens in Yorkville who besides running 
the restaurant, conducts a Turn Hall, where the neighbor- 
hood meets for private dances and dinners. Dinners at his 
place run about $1.00 per person. The food is exceedingly 
substantial and well-cooked. 

Germans and Hungarians live side by side in Yorkville. 
The Viennese food that one finds in the simplest of eating- 
places in this part of New York is delicious. For instance, 
there is 

SCARDA, THE HUNGARIAN RESTAURANT 

at 205 East 92nd Street which specializes in weiner schnitzel 
and 

HARMATH 

at 323 East 79th Street where you will be served home- 
cooked Hungarian dishes for a surprisingly small price — 
chicken paprika, gulyas and goulash. 

If you are in search of adventure, telephone Mrs. Newman 
at Sacramento 2-9104 and ask her to prepare a Hungarian 
dinner for you. She and her husband are Hungarians and 
the meals are served in their home. But in order to get 
something really out of the ordinary, you must phone before- 
hand. They live at 1356 Madison Avenue between 95th 
and 96th Streets. Lunch is 60c, dinner 75c. 

* * * * 

AT THE SHAMROCK MUSIC STORE 

1334 Third Avenue, you can buy any Irish jig. or song ever 
published. I am told that A1 Smith has been here upon 
more than one occasion, looking for songs from the Emerald 
Isle. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD HISTORY 

The proximity of the East River, pleasant shore-line and 
rolling country made Yorkville a delightful suburban spot 
prior to the Civil War. One of the finest houses in the 
locality belonged to the Gracie family. A pleasant, white 
frame, early American type of home, with lovely grounds 
and great trees surrounding it. This was the house in which 
Washington Irving, lifelong friend of John Jacob Astor, did 
some of his most important writing. Numbered among the 
Gracie family friends was John Jacob Astor, a neighbor 
whose house was located at what is now East End Avenue 
and 87th Street. From his own veranda, Mr. Astor could 
gaze across the river to Astoria, a bit of Long Island named 
in his honor. 

Also numbered among his close friends in that part of 
Manhattan, were the William Rhinelander Stewarts. 

The Gracies have long since vanished. But their house 
still stands. It is now owned by the Museum of the City 
of New York and may be visited. It stands in what is now 
known as Gracie Square at the foot of 86th Street and the 
East River. 

Across from it is the much-talked of Doctors’ Hospital, 
said to be the most expensive medical center in the world. 
Entire floors are devoted to private apartments, where a 
patient may have his entire family stay, if he so wishes it. 

Returning a moment to the friendship between John 
Jacob Astor and the Stewarts, their descendants, Vincent 
Astor and William Rhinelander Stewart, Jr., are the same 
good friends that their great-great-grandfathers were. 

The chief source of the Stewart income to-day is from 
rentals on property owned by that family in Yorkville. 

Back in 1793 William Rhinelander, great-grandfather of 
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the present William Rhinelander Stewart, Jr., struck a 
bargain with Cornelius Bogert regarding the latter’s farm, 
a pastoral stretch of land known as Horn’s Hook, which 
to-day includes the property on the south side of 86th 
Street, and the west side of Second Avenue. Here stands the 
Manhattan Apartments, the first elevator-run apartment- 
house in Yorkville. The number is 244 East 86th Street, 
and for many years it sheltered, among other celebrities, 
Senator Robert Wagner, as well as Mike Norton. 

A few years after William Rhinelander bought Cornelius 
Bogert’s farm Archibald Gracie took possession of the big 
white frame house at 88th Street and the East River that 
now belongs to the Museum of the City of New York. 

It was a spacious hospitable place with a fine view of the 
river. Tall white pillars supported the broad veranda on 
which Mr. Gracie and his friends sat on summer afternoons. 
Among them was John Jacob Astor. 

Yorkville is a neighborly place. The Ehrets and the 
Rupperts and the Ringlers — staid old German families whose 
fortunes were founded in the huge breweries of the locality — 
have always lived near them. And so have their bankers, 
the wealthy Germans who handled the money of the dis- 
trict — the Warburgs, Paul and Felix; the Kuhns and the 
Loebs and the Schiffs — they are pretty clannish. 

Near Gracie Square you will find several charming little 
spots, Henderson Place, for instance, where Katharine Cor- 
nell lives. It might easily have been taken from a section 
of Old Chelsea in London, with its flagged walks, sweet 
flowers and red and white brick houses. Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison Tweed (Mrs. John Barrymore or Michael Strange 
that was) are neighbors of Miss Cornell. I A few blocks up 
from them, the Maxwell Aleys have a home on East 89th 
Street and the river. 3 ’"'3 
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It was the Duchess de Richelieu, however, who started the 
vogue for the far east side in this section of town. 

There was nothing much but slums on First Avenue 
when she bought a house at what is now 140 East End 
Avenue. 

First Avenue in former years was lined with slaughter- 
houses. They were crowded out by expensive apartment- 
houses. Gone along with the grim buildings is the terrible 
odor which hung like a cloud over the cold-water tenements 
that once adjoined the slaughter-house buildings. 

For neighbors, when the Germans moved into Yorkville, 
they found the Irish. They belonged to the First Avenue 
Boys’ Association — a powerful political organization. The 
Association is made up of those born and brought up in the 
neighborhood. There are thousands of members, self-made 
men, influential, politically powerful citizens. Charles Har- 
nett, head of the Motor Vehicle Bureau, is president of the 
First Avenue Boys’ Association. Tom Farley, the former 
sheriff, is also a First Avenue boy. The First Avenue of 
their childhood often looked like the wild and woolly West, 
with its frequent round-ups of Texas long-horn steers, who 
ran amuck on their way to be killed. 

Familiar to every one in the neighborhood of 96th Street 
and Second Avenue is the big seven-foot clock on the old 
car barns; for almost half a century it has given the time to 
thousands. 

That famous and much dreaded crowd, the Old Car Bam 
Gang, got its name from the street-car sheds. Bosco Lynch 
was the first leader, later succeeded by Bum Rodgers who 
committed suicide while serving a life-term in Sing-Sing. 
Gerald Chapman, who met his death at the end of a hang- 
man’s noose, came from this neighborhood. 

The Car Barn Gang was rechristened the Canary Island 
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Gang and subsequently became known as the Duffy Hill 
Gang. 

It was a constant source of trouble to the police. The 
speciality of the gang was dropping of bricks from roof-tops 
on the heads of passing cops. Not until the time of Captain 
Paddy Corcoran, of the East 104th Street police-station 
and toughest man in the department, was the gang broken up. 

* * * * 

FLOWER POT LANE 

Ninety-Eighth Street between First and Second Avenues is 
brightened at all seasons of the year by hucksters’ wagons 
filled with flowers. The carts who work the city streets con- 
gregate each morning, laden with scarlet geraniums, rich 
glossy boxwood, fresh daisies and spicy golden marigolds. 
One forgets the cheap tenements, drab grain elevators and 
sordid streets at sight of the gay flower wagons. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Otto Boege’s 235 East 86th Street 

A Bavarian brau-haus . This block is lined with them. 

The Bartenders’ Benevolent and Protective Association. .228 East 

86th Street. 

Kerekes Brothers Book-Shop 208 East 86th Street. 

German novels. 

Emil Geiger 206 East 86th Street. 

Viennese bakery. German marzipan. 

Mrs. W. Erb (Confectionery) 230 East 86th Street. 

Sweetmeat and German cologne shop. 

The Ideal Delicatessen and Specialty House 1505 Third Avenue. 

Rare foodstuffs, German cologne, favors, magazines. 

The Labor Temple .....243 East 84th Street. 

German restaurant and meeting-place. 

1578 First Avenue. 


Joseph Goodman 


Oldest neighborhood drug store. 
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Cider S tubes 

Adolph Suesskind 
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Every other door up and down Second Avenue. 

1253 Lexington Avenue. 

Mama and papa restaurant. 


Scarda Hungarian Inn 205 East 92nd Street. 

Ask for weiner schnitzel. 

Harmath, another Hungarian eating-place 323 East 79th Street. 

Chicken paprika. 


Mrs. Newm an Sacramento 2-9104, 1356 Madison Avenue. 

Home-cooking Hungarian style. Order your dinner 
in advance. 

Shamrock Music Store 1334 Third Avenue. 

Irish jigs. 




Chapter Thirty-Seven 


Hail 

Columbia! 



The section of New York that includes Columbia and the 
Heights, like other districts in Manhattan, is strong for 
neighborhood life. 

The part of town that has for its boundary-lines 110th 
Street, Morningside Drive, 125th Street and Riverside 
Drive was once given over to pleasant stretches of farmland, 
the Bloomingdale Asylum and a School for Young Ladies. 

Only one building remains of the original asylum unit. 
It is a quaint brick house, which stands on the Columbia 
Campus near the chapel and bears the name of East Hall. 

A house similar to it once stood at 1 16th Street and Broad- 
way. Here MacDowell, the famous composer, held his 
classes for many years, and near here, a tablet tells us, was 
fought the Battle of Harlem Heights. 
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Along with the two old buildings the university inherited 
a gardener from the asylum, who created a great deal of 
excitement among the students and faculty by referring to 
them as “the inmates.” 

* * * * 

CLAREMONT AND CHUTNEY 

That quaint old white house diagonally across from 
Grant’s Tomb on the far side of the Drive is Claremont, once 
the home of the Livingston family, now a very nice place to 
eat. 

Claremont has been flourishing as a restaurant since my 
mother’s bicycling days. She usually soothed her ruffled 
feelings at luncheon following her rides. Sometimes it 
served as a rendezvous for Sunday morning breakfast with 
a wheeling party after. 

In coaching times it was also quite the fashion to drop in 
here for a snack of food before tooling on up the River Road. 

I go to Claremont for East Indian curry and chutney 
sauce. Side trimmings will bring a meal a deux up to $7.00. 
Considering the quality and setting, this is not expensive. 

You will like the charming old atmosphere of the house. 
Though it has been altered a great deal, there is a lot of the 
original design about it. Among other famous people who 
once lived here was Robert Fulton, the steamboat man. He 
married a Miss Livingston. Some say that it was her money 
which built the first steamboat. 

Be sure to get a table on the river side when you come 
here to eat and preferably make it some hot night in summer, 
just around sunset. With daylight saving, this makes a 
good hour for dining and lands you at Claremont at just 
the proper moment for a gorgeous color in the west and 
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the added beauty of its reflection in the silvery waters of 
the Hudson River. 

Quite as worth while as the food is the setting of Clare- 
mont. To stage your coming at just the proper time makes 
for a perfect dinner. 

* * * * 

GEORGE D. BURNSIDE 

is the keeper of Grant’s Tomb. He has been there for forty- 
one years. His old-fashioned blue Union cap and army 
coat, twinkling eyes and white hair are a familiar sight to 
the thousands who visit the last resting-place of Ulysses S. 
Grant at 122nd Street and Riverside Drive. 

Mr. Burnside is very proud of his work. “I should know 
something about this place,” he says. “I was construction 
foreman when it was being built. I guess I knew so much 
about it, that they thought they couldn’t afford to let me go. 
At any rate, I’m to be here the rest of my life.” 

He is a first cousin of General Burnside, knew all of 
President Grant’s family, Admiral Dewey and General 
Daniel Butterfield. “That statue over there in that park,” 
pointing to the new Rockefeller Park in front of the River- 
side Church, “doesn’t look a bit like him. I think Mrs. 
Butterfield sued somebody about it,” he said. 

5j€ sje 3fc >jc 

THE TRIANON 

There is a family air about this big expansive restaurant 
at 2824 Broadway just below 110th Street. Everybody in 
the neighborhood comes here for Saturday dinner. It is 
served in the best kosher style, prefaced by chopped chicken 
livers and onions. 
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The Tr ian on covers two entire floors, is manned by cap- 
able, solemn, well-trained waiters and has the reputation for 
being the best-known restaurant on the West Side. Lunch- 
eon is 55c and dinner $1.00. This means everything from 
soup to nuts. 

* * * * 

CHINATOWN IN COLUMBIA 

A few blocks over from Claremont on Broadway between 
123rd and 125th Streets lie four or five little Oriental res- 
taurants devoted to the cooking and serving of Chinese and 
Japanese food. They are run by Oriental students and 
patronized by students. Don’t go looking for atmosphere. 
There isn’t any. Nothing could be more matter-of-fact than 
the plain draperies and simple decorations. But after all 
it is food and not the trimmings that count. Especially if 
the price has to be reckoned with by budgeting stu- 
dents. 

For 55c at the College Inn, 3100 Broadway, you can get 
bamboo broth, chicken chow mein, rice, preserved ginger and 
rice cakes, as well as jasmine tea. 

* * * * 

RIVALRY BETWEEN BOOKSTORES 

There is always a great deal of rivalry between the two 
bookstores of the neighborhood — the Columbia University 
Bookstore, at 2960 Broadway, and Seiler’s, at 1224 
Amsterdam Avenue. Mr. Seiler stocks college pennants and 
football souvenirs, as well as the latest in books. 

The Columbia Bookstore is part of the University Press. 
The competition between the two shops keeps prices 
down. 
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One of the farms that furnished the land occupied by the 
Theological Seminary as well as Columbia belonged to Eli 
White. His daughter was Mary Ann Fitzgerald. She lived 
until her death, four years ago, in the little square white 
cement house that hugs the northwest corner of the tennis 
court at Riverside Drive and 120th Street. 

Ninety-three when she died, Mrs. Fitzgerald had passed 
the last twenty years of her life on this spot. The house, 
however, was not old. She built it and left it to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, along with the land that is used by the tennis court. 

A caretaker and his wife occupy the place now. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald wanted the hospital to turn it into a home for 
nurses. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was a personage as well as a shrewd busi- 
ness woman. She spent much of her early life in France and 
Italy. Her income was derived from the Fitzgerald Building, 
in the heart of the White Light district, and one of the Long 
Acre Square corners. 

Not far from Mrs. Fitzgerald’s house is the small white 
monument erected to the “Memory of an Amiable Child,” 
a little boy who visited the Livingstons at Claremont a cen- 
tury or more ago. 

And in the same neighborhood there is, of course, Grant’s 
Tomb, General Daniel Butterfield’s statue, International 
House, the Hebrew Theological Seminary, Dr. Harry Fos- 
dick’s church, the Union Theological Seminary, the Juilliard 
School of Music, and farther over the Teachers’ College. 

Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Riverside Drive and 126th Street. 

East Indian curry and chutney sauce. 


Claremont 
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Grant’s Tomb 122nd and Riverside Drive. 

The Trianon 2824 Broadway. 

Family restaurant — kosher style. 

The College Inn 3100 Broadway. 

Bamboo broth, chicken chow mein, rice, preserved ginger 
and rice cakes, as well as jasmine tea for 55c. 

Columbia University Bookstore 2960 Broadway. 

Neighborhood bookstore. 

Seiler’s 1224 Amsterdam Avenue. 

Stocks college pennants and football souvenirs as well as books. 




Chapter Thirty-Eight 


Harlem 

AND 

SEVENTH AVENUE 

SOCIETY 



Harlem is a teeming hotbed of all nations. Italians, negroes, 
Swedes, Portuguese, Spaniards, Irish and Russians crowd 
in the narrow streets and cubicled apartment-houses. 

The out-of-town visitor thinks of Harlem as a series of 
negro revues staged from midnight to dawn. This is an 
aspect, but only one, of the many-sided locality. 

I like to see Harlem by day. One of the most fascinating 
spots is the Park Avenue push-cart market that starts at 
110th Street under the viaduct of the New York Central 
railroad, and runs its noisy, colorful length to 116th Street. 

The stores are built after the manner of the foreign shops, 
they open out on the street, the dealers’ wares are piled half 
on the sidewalks and half inside. Here you may find old 
brasses (better than Allen Street, I think), an unusual as- 
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sortment of early American glassware, pictures, furniture, 
and goodness knows what else. I believe you could find any- 
thing you were looking for in this hodgepodge, if you had the 
patience and the time. 

Push-carts full of flowers and fresh fruit contribute to the 
vivid color tones of the scene. Full-blown-looking Italian 
women wrapped in bright shawls add a decorative note and 
so does the blue-black negro who acts as barker in front of 
a butcher shop. He wears a shiny black top-hat, frock coat, 
striped trousers, white spats and tucks a flaming red bou- 
tonniere in his coat lapel. He coaxes customers to buy by 
me ans of a huge megaphone, through which he sings. 

* * * * 

There are many markets in Harlem and they are all out-of- 
doors. Take the big Italian one. Along Second Avenue 
from 98th to 105th Streets runs a push-cart market that 
rivals Paddy’s. The same territory on First Avenue which 
also features the push-cart business is called the 

HARLEM MARKET 

It is similar to Fulton and Washington and has a tremendous 
trade. 

* * * * 

HOT SWEET POTATOES 

Throughout all the streets on the Upper, as well as Lower, 
East Side, you will meet the sweet-potato man. When his 
wares are out of season he deals in frankfurters, pink lemon- 
ade, ice-cream cones, hot corn and knishes (potato pan- 
cakes) . 

The hoky-poky man some folks call him. 
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TEN MILES TO CITY HALL 

On the east side of Third Avenue between 116th and 
117th Streets is one of the two-mile-stones left that marked 
the old Boston Post Road. This particular one belongs to 
the 1804 series. 

* * * * 

RUDIES’ RESTAURANT 

You can find delicious potato-balls and Hasenpfeffer 
(rabbit-stew) at 111 East 125th Street. The place is a 
landmark. Old Harlemites who are still proud of their 
district come here. 

harlem’s auctioneer 

James F. Killian runs the largest and busiest auction rooms 
in the state of New York. Seeping in with the general run 
of riffraff that drifts through public sales are some fine old 
antiques from New York’s best families. Most of them 
find their way to Killian’s at 155 East 125th Street. 

The Lorrillard, Russell Sage, Pliny Fiske and Hunting- 
ton furniture has passed under Mr. Killian’s gavel. The 
three-story building in which the stuff is stored until the day 
of sale is a veritable museum. Mr. Killian has even collected 
tombstones for Mrs. Stafford Doyle. 

* 3jC 5|C * 

BOUCHERIE A LA FRANCAISE 

It doesn’t boast a gold horse’s head for a sign, but it deals 
in horse meat, this little butcher shop on the north side of 
Second Avenue between 128th and 129th Streets. 

* * * * 

AT THE SIGN OF ALL DELICATESSENS 

Otto Stahl, the big bologna man, has his factory at 127th 
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Street and Third Avenue. The appetizing odor of hot dogs 
will guide you to his shop. 

* * * * 

Those who like hand-worked needlepoint for antique furni- 
ture can find some beautifully stitched pieces at 

H. PERENYl’S 

It is a little Hungarian business carried on in a private house 
at 5 West 12 1st Street which specializes in rare needlepoint 
work. The telephone number is Harlem 7-0753. An entire 
floor is devoted to an exhibition of the work. In addition to 
needlepoint there are interesting tapestries and hand-woven 
rugs. 

* * sjc * 

THE PARADISE PET SHOP 

at 2329 Second Avenue deals in strange animals from out-of- 
the-way places. It is similar to some of the little animal 
stores to be found along the water-fronts. 

* * * * * 

MEXICAN JOE 

Chili con carne at 15c a portion (with rice 25c), hot 
tamales at 25c and bean soup at 10c are served by Mexican 
Joe at 2041 Seventh Avenue near 122nd Street. 

Joe is a Mexican and so is his wife, who helps him with 
the cooking. He is the only one who speaks English. Ask 
him to let you see his kitchen. It is typically Spanish, a 
great deal like the inn in the Spanish proverb, “Life is like a 
Spanish Inn, you find in it, only what you take to it.” 

There isn’t much furniture in Joe’s kitchen, but there are 
all the makings for good hot Spanish food. 
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THE SPANISH THEATER 

The rh umb a in all its glory is danced at the San Jose 
Theater on Frawley Square at 110th Street and Fifth 
Avenue. A hea dlinin g group of Cuban players have been im- 
ported from Havana to provide entertainment for the two 
hundred and fifty thousand Spanish-speaking people who live 
in New York. The San Jose is the only Spanish theater in 
Manhattan. No English is spoken during the performances. 

The price of admission runs from 20c to 75c. The show 
is continuous. Few outsiders ever visit the theater. It is 
known only to Spaniards, and Latin Americans. 

3jC * * 

LIBRARY CERVANTES 

The largest Spanish bookstore in the United States is 
located at 62 Lenox Avenue. It is called the Library Cer- 
vantes. In addition to ancient and modern literature the 
proprietor carries a complete line of Spanish perfumes. 

The bookstore lies in the heart of the Spanish-speaking 
colony. The locality that fringes Harlem is a swarming mass 
of Porto Ricans, South Americans and Mexicans. Few real 
Spaniards live here. They are in the lower part of New 
York around Cherry and Roosevelt Streets. 

* * * * 

restaurant mundial 

The little Spanish clerk in the Library Cervantes recom- 
mends this restaurant at 222 West 116th Street for typical 
Spanish food. He thinks it one of the best in New York. 

5^ 3jc j|c 

The owner of the Valencia Music Shop on Roosevelt Street 
gave me these addresses: 
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may be purchased at 156 East 112th Street. The neighbor- 
hood is a polyglot mixture of people. When you visit it, I 
suggest going in a party. 

* * * * 

LAS CAN ARIAS 

is a bird shop at 231 West 116th Street run by a Spaniard 
who deals in Mules — a tiny brown species of bird that is a 
cross between a bullfinch and a canary. They are sold at 
$10.00 apiece. 

It is perfectly safe to visit this locality alone. One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street is a cross-town thoroughfare. 

* * * * 

LA FAVORITA 

is a Spanish department store at 1325 Fifth Avenue. Spanish 
shawls and mantillas are usually stocked here. If the pro- 
prietor does not have any at the moment, he will get a 
selection for you. 

* * * * 

The corner grocery of Spain is located at 1779 Madison 
Avenue. Also recommended by the Valencia Music Shop 
man are El Charro at 1325 Fifth Avenue and another restau- 
rant at 14 East 1 14th Street. Both are Spanish. 

* * * * 

frank’s 

The substantial oyster and chop-house of Harlem is 
Frank’s at 315 West 125th Street. The restaurant is large 
and r am bling, the atmosphere and food satisfying and the at- 
titude of the waiters reassuring. They are competent 
and well-fed looking. Dinner for two runs about $3.00. 
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Try a good thick mutton chop wrapped around a kidney, 
and near-beer-on-draught if something stronger isn’t avail- 
able at every restaurant by the time this book is published. 

* * * * 

THE APOLLO 

A few steps up from Frank’s is the Apollo Burlesk, at 
257 West 125th Street, a haunt of roving sailors as well as 
local pleasure-seekers. 

The same stolid attitude on the part of the audience pre- 
vails here, as at every other burlesque show in town. The 
men come in, sit down and take their coats off. Most of them 
wear suspenders, all of them smoke large black cigars. They 
seldom applaud and, apparently, are indifferent to the per- 
formance. The actresses go through the same formula popu- 
lar at all of the burlesque shows. They sing a little song, 
remove, one by one, various bits of clothing, dance a few 
steps and take off the last garment as the lights go out. 

Admission is 75c. The show is continuous. 

* * * * 

JOHN BAUMANN 

conducts a pet shop at 301 West 125th Street, where you 
may also buy fishing tackle. He is a great fisherman him- 
self and is up on the condition of local waters. He can tell 
you just where the shad, blue fish or bass are running at the 
moment. 

* * 5 |C # 

Harlem is a strange mixture of all nationalities. Broadly 
speaking, every country in the world is represented in that 
section of New York which extends from 110th Street north 
to 150th Street and that is bounded by Morningside Drive 
on the west and the East River on the east side. 
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Among the most law-abiding, deep-thinking groups of 
people in Harlem are the Finns. They settled some thirty 
years ago in the blocks around 125th to 127th Streets. They 
are educated, filled with a deep love of their mother country 
and circumspect in their living. 

For current news of their activities visit 

THE FINNISH BOOK CONCERN 

at 23 East 125th Street. Besides stocking every recognized 
Finnish work, the shop has a hall on an upper floor where 
Finnish folk-dances are given. Wille Hynynen is the in- 
structor in charge. Delightful polkas are stepped to the 
tinklin g notes of a kantelet, the Finnish musical instrument. 

As to plays, there are two other halls in the same neighbor- 
hood, the Socialist Hall at 2056 Fifth Avenue and the Com- 
munist Hall at 15 West 126th Street where Finnish perform- 
ances are given four times a week during the winter. 

Ask to see the puukkos when you visit the Finnish Book- 
Shop. These are hunting knives made in Finland. They 
come in all sizes and range in price from $1.00 to $10.00. 
Finnish Victrola records are also sold at this store. Other 
articles include Finnish cigarettes and porcelain. Miss 
Selma Leiman is in charge of the store. 

* * * * 

FINNISH PANCAKES 

Across the street from the Finnish Book Concern is the 
Finnish Tea-Room at 24 East 125th Street. It is one flight 
up, just above the Japanese curio shop on the main floor. 

The place is small and rather uninteresting in appearance. 
But you will like the Finnish folk-songs, played and sung 
every night, and the Finnish pancakes served with preserved 
lingons, the same little red berries used at Swedish restau- 
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rants. Luncheon is 55c, dinner 85c. The latter is more 
diverting as to people and local color. 

* * * * 

And now for the night clubs. There are more cabarets 
and night clubs to the square inch in Harlem, than any other 
section of New York. 

I find the small er ones more interesting than the larger 
places. There is 

THE SPIDER WEB 

run by Florence Mill’s husband at 126th Street and Seventh 
Avenue. Sandy Thompson, a former sailor, is in charge. 
You will fin d a great many seamen here and substantial food, 
as well as close dancing. 

3j£ * * * 

THE CATAGONIA CLUB 

at 166 West 133rd Street features a Hebrew negro who sings 
in Yiddish. He accompanies his songs on the piano. 

There are many Hebraic negroes in Harlem. 

* * * * 

jeff blount’s 

at 143 rd Street and Lenox Avenue, has more colored patrons 
than white. It is an interesting place to study types. The 
place is called the Lenox Club. 

* * * * 

One of the most homey spots in Harlem to visit is 
tillie’s 

little restaurant at 148 West 133rd Street. She is a fine cook 
and famous for her sweet-potato pie. 
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As to the larger places, whose names are more or less fa- 
miliar to any one who visited Harlem, there is: 

small’s 

at 136th Street and Seventh Avenue (midnight show, colored 
revue), 

THE COTTON CLUB 

at Lenox Avenue and 142nd Street, 

Connie’s inn 

on the corner of 131st Street and Seventh Avenue, 

THE LENOX CLUB 

where breakfast dances started the vogue for this form of 
entertainment and 

THE NEST 

a black-and-tan cabaret that is very lively at 169 West 133rd 
Street. 
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If you feel like going Russian in the black belt, try 
KABATCHOCK 

at 199 Lenox Avenue. The lights are dim and the prices 
low. This is in the heart of the Harlem Russian colony, 
which runs on up to 129th Street and Madison Avenue, a 
settlement peopled by impoverished Romanoff noblemen. 
In this locality you will find Russian paintings, Russian 
customs and Russian food. 

* * * * 

A word of warning. Don’t try any address volunteered 
by a taxi-driver. Avoid taxis, unless they belong to a stand- 
ard firm. Never enter them alone. When you go to Harlem, 
make it a party affair. 

* * * * 

GOSSIP 

There are a few old Harlemites left who boast of the time 
when Harlem was a quiet beautiful section of Manhattan 
Island, dotted with prosperous, hospitable-looking homes 
occupied by well-to-do families. 

From 125th to 162nd Streets west of Fifth Avenue the 
section was known as Carmenville. 

On the edge of this locality stood and still stands the 
Jordan L. Mott home. 

Here undisturbed by changing conditions of the block on 

which she has passed the greater part of her life lives Mrs. 

Charles Fraser MacLean. Mrs. MacLean was a Miss Marie 

* 

Mott, daughter of the late Jordan L. Mott of iron fame. 
Years ago, all of the Motts resided in what is now Mott 
Haven, not far from the iron-works upon which the family 
fortunes were founded in 1849. 
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As the business grew, living conditions were less pleasant 
about the works. And so Mr. Mott bought for himself and 
his f amil y the ornate residence that stands on the west side 
of Fifth Avenue between 131st and 132nd Streets. 

“Slippery” Dick Connolly built the place in the late 
’seventies, but never occupied it. 

The clever Mr. Connolly was a member of the “Boss” 
Tweed gang and served during Tweed’s regime as city con- 
troller from 1866 to 1871. His arrest, indictment and release 
on bail and flight from this country soon followed. He died 
in Marseilles in 1880. 

But while still at the height of his power, Richard Connolly 
lavished some money on the place where he hoped to spend 
his declining years. The property which he selected for the 
site of his home was then far out in the country. A fine bit of 
land, measuring some ninety-nine by one hundred and sixty 
feet. On it he erected the present three-story brick house 
and a fine stable (Mr. Connolly had a passion for trotting 
horses). 

The first occupant of the red-brick mansion was “Boss” 
Tweed. Here he endured a few fearful days and nights after 
his flight from the city. * 

When Mr. Mott bought the property in the ’eighties he 
had a great deal of trouble clearing the title. 

Curiously enough Miss Mott married the man who, with 
Samuel Tilden, was responsible for Tweed’s downfall — 
Charles Fraser MacLean. 

Mr. MacLean, subsequently Justice of the Supreme Court, 
made his home with the Mott family in the old house that had 
sheltered the man whom he and Tilden fought with such 
relentless force. 

Before the elder Mr. Mott died, Mrs. MacLean purchased 
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the home from her father, so that It would not pass out of 
her hands at his death. 

Large gas tanks once squatted in ugly rows along 98th and 
99th Streets between Second and First Avenues. The district 
took its name, the “Gas House District,” from the huge, 
ill-smelling, cylindrical vats. 

They have been removed and the space which they covered 
is to be a playground for the children of the neighborhood. 
Some talk of a park. 

Father Philip McGrath, the famous fighting parson now 
in charge of the Seaman’s Mission and St. Brigid’s Church, 
served as. pastor of the Gas House District. He was bom and 
raised in the once, police-guarded section. 

A tiny little square of which few know even in Harlem is 
Sylvan Place just across from the Harlem Court on East 
121st Street. A delicate bit of iron-work forms the high 
arched fence that guards it. 

The court, like Patchin Place in Greenwich Village, is 
made up of old-fashioned houses but in this instance they 
shelter families who have never moved from their original 
homes. 

On West 138th Street you will find the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church. The number is 132. Near here are the Rockefeller 
model tenements. There is a negro synagogue on West 13 1st 
Street at Number 129. 

* * * * 

SAFECRACKING 

Charles M. Courtney of 530 West 125th Street has the 
most sensitive fingers in New York. He can open any safe 
that baffles experts. 

He knows so much about the workings of combinations and 
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fKals that a group of Germans interested in opening an old 
safe in Kiel, paid his passage to Bremen to unlock the safe 
for them. The big safe was in an ancient palace. He opened 
it but never saw the contents. 

Mr. Courtney is president of the American Association of 
Master Locksmiths. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 


Park Avenue Push-Cart Market Park Avenue from 

110th to 116th Streets. 
Bargains in antiques and china. 

Rudies’ Restaurant Ill East 125th Street 

Potato-balls and Hasenpfeffer. 

James Killian— Auctioneer 155 East 125th Street. 

Bargains. 

Boucherie a la Frangaise ....North side of Second Avenue between 

128th and 129th Streets. 
Deals in horse meat 

Otto Stahl 127th Street and Third Avenue. 

Bologna factory. 

Helen Perenyfs 5 West 121st Street 

Hand-worked needlepoint. 

Harlem 7-0753. 


Paradise Pet Shop 2329 Second Avenue. 

Strange animals from out-of-the-way places. 

Mexican Joe 2041 Seventh Avenue. 

San Jose Theater.... Frawley Square, 110th and Fifth Avenue. 

Library Cervantes . 62 Lenox Avenue. 

Restaurant Mundial 222 West 116th Street 

Tortillas 156 East 112th Street. 

Las Ca na rias 231 West 116th Street. 

La Favorita * 1325 Fifth Avenue. 

Spanish Grocery 1779 Madison Avenue. 

El Charro 1325 Fifth Avenue. 

La Nueva Republica 14 East 114th Street. 

Frank’s Chop-House 315 West 125th Street 
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The Apollo Burlesk 257 West 125th Street. 

John Baumann (fishing tackle) 301 West 125th Street. 

The Finnish Book Concern 23 East 125th Street. 

Suomi Garden. 24 East 125th Street. 

The Spider Web 126th and Seventh Avenue. 

Run by Florence Mill’s husband. 

The Catagonia Club 166 West 133rd Street. 

Features Hebrew negro. 

Jeff Blount’s (The Lenox Club) 143rd and Lenox. 

Interesting to study types. 

Tillie’s Chicken Grill 148 West 133rd Street 

Sweet-potato pie and local color. 

Small’s Paradise, Inc 2294^4 Seventh Avenue. 

Midnight show, colored review. 

Cotton Qub 644 Lenox Avenue. 

Connie’s Inn 2221 Seventh Avenue. 

The Lenox Club 652 Lenox Avenue. 

Breakfast dances. 

The Nest 169 West 133rd Street 

A black-and-tan carbaret. 

Kabatchock 199 Lenox Avenue. 




Chapter Thirty-Nine 


Grandfather’s 
Racing Days 



There is a strange mixture of tins and that on the upper end 
of Manhattan Island. 

The Speedway, once famed as a road on which to try out 
blooded horses, borders the northeast portion of Manhattan 
Island along the Harlem River. 

In the linen-duster era of trotting races, the highway that 
winds along the Harlem River was crowded with New York’s 
finest horses and most famous millionaires. On it drove 
Frank Work — father of the beautiful Mrs. Burke-Roche and 
Lucy Hewlitt, Jay Gould, the railroad magnate, James R. 
Keene and Michael Reid, the jovial red-faced Irish contractor 
who amassed a fortune building hotels. 

Racing of another nature was also flourished in this 
locality — boat races. The Harlem River was lined with 
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little boat clubs — some of them are still in existence, the 
Lone Star Boat Club, for example. But few of them indulge 
in racing to-day — the majority of members take their enthu- 
siasm out in telling stories of past victories. 

In the spring, college-crew practise takes place on the 
river. 

joe * * * * 

The lone survivor of the days when Fort George was 
famous as an amusement park is Joe the hot-dog man on 
Fort George Avenue near what would be 196th Street if the 
blocks were numbered. The figures stop at 191st Street. 
He’s had the same stand for thirty years and is still going 
strong. 

Spend a nickel for one of his hot dogs and get him to talk 
about the old times. He is the character of the neighborhood 
and full of interesting stories. 

* * * * 

THE FORT GEORGE HORSESHOE CLUB 

Opposite Joe’s stand is the Fort George Horseshoe Club. 
A white sign nailed up on a tree tells the world what it is all 
about. If you like to pitch horseshoes, you can go back home 
and tell the folks that it can be done in New York, and you 
don’t have to go a mile outside the city limits to find such 
a spot. 

This particular section of town begins at the end of St. 
Nicholas Avenue and 196th Street and is bounded partly by 
the walls of an old fort put up in Revolutionary days as a 
breastwork against the British. 

* * * 

THE SCENE OF AARON BURR’S SECOND HONEYMOON 
A bit this side of the Fort George section but still in the 
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same part of town is the Jumel mansion at 160th Street and 
Jumel Place. It is a gorgeous old white-pillared Colonial 
house tha t was once the residence of the beautiful Madame 
Jumel, second wife of Aaron Burr. Here it was that the 
man who visioned himself head of a new empire, spent his 
second honeymoon. 

The city owns the Jumel mansion now. Admission to it is 
free. You will find it furnished in pieces of the early 
American era. 

Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, the two principals in 
tha t duel fought on Weehawken Heights more than a century 
ago, lived not far from each other in the Fort George section 
of town. Of Burr, Philip Hone wrote: “The celebrated 
Colonel Burr was married on Monday evening (July 1, 
1883), to the equally celebrated Madam Jumel, widow of 
Stephen Jumel. It is benevolent in her to keep the old man 
in his latter days. One good turn deserves another.” 

Hamilton’s house, “The Manse,” stands at 247 Convent 
Avenue not far from the College of the City of New York. 
It is overshadowed by great apartment buildings. And the 
thirteen trees which he planted to represent the thirteen 
colonies have long since gone. 

* * * * 

THE CLOISTERS 

This is a museum that houses a collection of medieva 
sculpture and architecture. George Grey Barnard, th 
sculptor, assembled it. It is between 190th and 191st on 
Fort Washington Avenue. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
recently purchased the entire property and is busy turning 
it into a park. All this land including that upon which the 
Cloisters stands, once belonged to C. K. G. Billings, the 
great turf man. His house and stables were here. 
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It fa historically interesting because it was very near the 
Cloisters that old Fort Washington once loomed up. 

The controversy of which the old Audubon House has been 
the storm center gives rise to many memories of the region 
that fa still a bit of country in this great city. 

Squirrels and rabbits scamper through the woods round 
about Fort George and sometimes even as far over as the 
Audubon House, whose roof may be seen touching the viaduct 
at 155th Street and Riverside Drive. 

Tall apartments similar to the one that threatened to re- 
place the home of the famous bird man are crowding in 
around it. The grounds of the old place once sloped to the 
river. Great trees shaded it and broad verandas offered a 
view of the Jersey shore. 

The Audubon House has had its share of life’s ups and 
downs. From the home of the ornithologist it was trans- 
formed into a popular wayside restaurant, to which one could 
drive or cycle on a spring evening, sit on the piazza and by 
the light of a red-shaded candle partake of some very good 
French cooking. Skipping up-town a bit we come to the 
hill that leads to the once famous stronghold of the Billings 
blue-ribboners. It is a noisy spot, selected by every auto- 
mobile salesman in New York as a test road on which to 
prove the mettle of their respective cars. 

From a spectacular point of view, the exotic 

ORCHID HOUSE 

owned by Dr. John Paterno is probably the most sensational 
bit of interest in the neighborhood of West 181st Street and 
Riverside Drive — across the island from Fort George and 
the Jumel mansion. 

Doctor Patemo’s conservatory adjoins his home — known 
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to the local lights as “Patemo’s Castle.” Fifteen thousand 
dollars is said to be the cost of the orchid house. It stands 
at 182nd Street and Haven Avenue — just above Riverside 
Drive and the Washington Bridge. 

Equally startling to some, will be the Cloister devoted to 
the 

ORDER OF THE POOR CLARES 

on Haven Avenue between 180th and 181st Streets. It is 
one of the severest orders in the country. The nuns who enter 
it go into voluntary silence . } They live in the big gray 
shuttered house set back in the trees one block below Doctor 
Paterno’s home. 

In the locality is that perpetual motion affair known as a 
dance marathon. There is always one in progress at 

fay’s 

on 181st Street near Amsterdam Avenue. The same dogged 
expressions veil the faces of the spectators that mask the 
features of the men who gallery burlesque shows. Admission 
is 25c. Sometimes a marathon runs two months. 

* 3j£ * 5jC 

Over beyond the dance-hall is the old Greek store-keeper 
who makes a specialty of fig-leaves and cheese. His little 
shop is at Number 518 West 181st Street. You will also 
find his olives and cheese good. 

* * * * 

A whole flock of museums dot the Upper West Side section 
of town. There is the 

HISPANIC MUSEUM 

on Broadway and 156th Street, a fine collection of Sorolla 
paintings to be seen in it, and the 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

on the same block. Coins and medals are on exhibition 
here, and the 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 

at 633 West 155th Street is famed for its list of distinguished 

members. 

* 4 = * * 

THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

at Broadway and 156th Street features a permanent exhibi- 
tion of early maps and globes. It is also nationally known. 
The cemetery which belongs to old Trinity starts at Amster- 
dam Avenue and 153 rd Street and runs down to the river. 
Broadway intersects it. This is one of the most fashionable 
burying-grounds in New York and among the few that exist 
in town. 

^ ^ ^ * 

In Audubon Park at Broadway and 155th Street is the 
museum devoted entirely to the American Indian. 

At 204th Street and Broadway you will see the Dyckman 
farmhouse, a really charming little place furnished in Colonial 
pieces. It is the only eighteenth-century farmhouse in New 
York. The farm is open to the public every day in the 
week. Ten to five are the hours, with the exception of Sun- 
days and Mondays when the time is one to five in the 
afternoons. 

Skipping on to the upper end of Broadway, is the 
HEAT AND EAT SHOP 

at 5056 Broadway. The telephone number is Lorrain 7-8655. 
It delivers food, piping hot to any section of New York. 
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Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

The Fort George Horseshoe Club Fort George. 

Jumel Mansion 160th Street and Jumel Place. 

The Cloisters Fort Washington Avenue and 191st Street. 

Doctor Pater no’s Orchid House 182nd Street and Haven Avenue. 

Order of the Poor Clares Haven Avenue between 180th and 

181st Streets. 

Fay’s Dance Marathon 181st Street near Amsterdam Avenue. 

Greek Store 518 West 181st Street. 

Fig-leaves and cheese. 

Hispanic Museum Broadway and 156th Street. 

A fine collection of Sorolla paintings. 

Numismatic Society Broadway and 156th Street. 

American Academy of Arts and Letters 633 West 155th Street. 

Famed for its distinguished members. 

American Geographical Society Broadway and 156th Street. 

Exhibition of early maps and globes. 

Old Trinity Cemetery Amsterdam and 153rd Street. 

American Indian Museum Audubon Park, Broadway and 

155th Street. 

Dyckman Farmhouse 204th Street and Broadway. 

Heat and Eat Shop 5056 Broadway. 

Delivers food piping hot any place in New York. 

Lorrain 7-8655. 




Chapter Forty 



Don’t 

Forget 


Points of interest separated from Manhattan Island by the 
Harlem River and Ship Canal, I am assembling in one 
chapter. There is the famous old Van Courtlandt Manor- 
House for instance near the entrance to Van Courtlandt Park. 

A subway bearing the placard “Van Courtlandt Park,” 
will take you to it. This section is due north of Manhattan 
Island. It includes one of the largest and most popular public 
golf links in the country. 

The manor is quite as charming as any historical house 
in New York. Built in 1748, the fine beauty of the period 
has been preserved in the furnishings as well as the exterior. 

* * * * 

Just over the hill from Van Courtlandt Park is 
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BEN RILEY’S INN 

at Riverdale. I list it, because for years it was the smart 
place to come for Sunday morning breakfast. Now it is 
probably better known for Sunday night suppers. When you 
go, order frogs’ legs. 

Ben Riley has an enormous following among theatrical 
people. Pictures of any one who was ever famous decorate 
the walls of his restaurant. You can dance as well as dine 
at Mr. Riley’s inn. 

* * * * 

The Bronx is a scattered locality. Distances are much 
greater than in the lower part of New York. I have jotted 
down these addresses at random. To reach them take the 
Third Avenue elevated or East Side subway. The Bronx lies 
northeast of Manhattan Island. If you happen to be in the 
neighborhood of St. Anne’s Church on East 138th Street, go 
a few steps farther and visit 

THE EMERALD ISLE 

at 356 East 138th Street. Dan P. Flannery runs the little 
shop which deals only in Irish products. Here you may buy 
blackthorn walking-sticks, local Irish papers, rosaries, Irish 
linen and clay pipes. 

fay’s curiosity shop 

This is a strange little shop at 343 Willis Avenue, run by 
a woman whose father and mother are familiar characters in 
the neighborhood. It is full of old furniture, odd china, 
ancient books and auction flotsam and jetsam. 

In years gone by, the Fays used to travel through the 
streets of the Bronx with a little donkey, selling wares from 
the pack it wore. 
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A LANDMARK 

Of the locality is the Metropolis Theater at 142nd Street 
and Third Avenue. Cecil Spooner and Rowden Hall played 
stock in this place. Some of the famous old features included 
The Still Alarm, Three Weeks, Arizona, Engine 999 and 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

The theater is now given over to the Loew scenic studios. 
* ^ * 

FOUNTAINS CAST 

If you happen to be a sculptor and looking for a man to 
cast a statue or fountain, or if you are seeking garden 
furniture, call the J. C. Kraus Stone Works at 3910 Bailey 
Avenue. 

* * * * 

LEECHES 

One of the most important leech houses in the country is 
Tenneriello and Company, of 614 East 179th Street. They 
sell the creatures to druggists and doctors. 

* * * * 

TAXIDERMISTS 

The James L. Clark Studios of 70S Whitlock Avenue 
mount big-game trophies. The price is regulated by the 
size of the animal. 

* * * * 

SANTINI BROTHERS 

Just another unclaimed storage auction room. But I have 
rim across some bargains here. The sales are seldom ad- 
vertised. The easiest way to find out when they are going to 
be held is to call Sedgwick 3-2S00. The address is 655 East 
Fordham Road. 
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There are plenty of kosher restaurants near, if the auction 
lasts through the noon hour. 

* * * * 

CITY ISLAND 

City Island is the place to go if you are thinking of buying 
a boat. It is distinctly a seafaring spot. Shipyards, sail- 
yards, boat-houses and yacht clubs crowd the tiny spot. 

It is reached by taking the East Side subway marked 
Pelham Bay Parkway. Don’t get off until you reach the end 
of the line. At the foot of the subway steps you will find a 
bus marked City Island. A few minutes’ ride will drop you 
any place along the main street. Sea food of all sorts is to 
be had here almost for the asking, in season. Shore dinners 
of course are the feature. One of the best places to eat a fish 
meal is at the far end of the island. There are two or three 
nice old houses that specialize in sea food. 

I think you will enjoy wandering through this funny little 
spot tucked off at the tip end of New York. So few New 
Yorkers ever visit it, and for that matter, so few City Is- 
landers ever get down in the city proper. One of the few was 
Bruce McRae, the actor. He lived and died on City Island. 
It was his son who married Nell Brinkley, the artist. 

* * * * 

The headquarters of 

THE INTERNATIONAL GARDEN CLUB 

are in the old Bartow mansion up in Westchester County, 
not far from City Island. 

It’s a lovely place of late Colonial architecture, set far back 
from the road and shaded by great trees. The house is built 
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on the foundations of the original manor house of the Manor 
of Pelham, granted to Thomas Pell, First Lord of the Manor 
of Pelham, October 6, 1666, by Richard Nicolls, Governor 
of New York and agent for the Duke of York. 

The ground is rich in history. Thomas Pell bought part 
of his estate from the Indians in 1654. The treaty which 
everybody signed was spread out under a big oak tree which 
stood in the front yard of the Bartow place until a few years 
ago. Here the business of witnessing signatures was gone 
through (the Indians probably resorted to X for their mark) . 
An iron railing encloses the spot to-day. 

A quaint little burying-ground back of the house contains 
a few headstones bearing naively written epitaphs and names 
of the Pell family. One of them, Bathsheba Pell, married 
Theophilus Bartow. Their great-granddaughter Theodosia 
was the wife of Aaron Burr. 

Not far from this tiny burying-ground is the site of what 
once was Anne Hutchinson’s cabin on Split Rock Road. She 
was the Anne Hutchinson whose murder by the Indians in 
1643 furnished the theme for more than one legend of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

^ Every Sunday afternoon the ladies of the International 
Garden serve tea to their friends in the high-ceilinged, pleas- 
ant living-room of the Bartow house. A great log fire usually 
blazes on the hearth, and from the latticed windows of the 
room one may look out over the garden to the marshland and 
Long Island Sound. Early autumn sees the shrubs and rose- 
bushes shrouded for the winter in straw coverings. Mr. 
MacGregor,' the gardener, has his hands full, what with 
blanketing the flower-beds, moving the chrysanthemums into 
the conservatory and setting out his tulips. 

The conservatory then blazes with color, for he gathers all 
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the scarlet and gold oak leaves he can find and put in great 
masses back of his beloved chrysanthemums. 

* * * * 

Another trip to the far end of New York includes a trip 
on the Jerome Avenue subway and a visit to Edgar Allan 
Poe’s cottage, where he wrote many of his poems. 

When you go, get off at the Kingsbridge Station and walk 
east three blocks across the Grand Concourse. The little 
white house is open from ten until twelve, and one to five. 
Sundays the hours are from one to five. While there are few 
things that actually belonged to the poet left in the house, it 
is interesting to see. The admission is free. 

* * * * 

If you are still in a sightseeing mood, I suggest a visit to 
the Bronx Zoo. A West Side subway train marked “Bronx 
Park” or a Third Avenue El that runs to Fordham Station 
will take you right to the grounds. 

I like to get there when the animals are about to be fed. 
They are all the more interesting. The lions and tigers are 
fed at two o’clock, the monkeys at half-past two and the 
bears at three. Every day except Monday or Thursday is 
free. 25c is the price of admission on these days. 

If you care to lunch in the park, try the Rocking Stone 
Restaurant. Chicken a la king is particularly good here. 
You will find some unusual pictures on the walls of the old 
place. 

While you are in the park, walk over to the Botanical 
Gardens (I hope you wear comfortable walking shoes, there 
is so much tramping to do at the zoo) . All of the conserva- 
tories in the garden are free, the hours are from ten in the 
morning to quarter past four in the afternoon. 
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In this city of seven million, there are thousands of un- 
written chapters. We have only skimmed the surface. At 
that, if you have gone to the places I have told of, you already 
know more about New York than nine out of ten people. 

The touching of races from every shore and every land 
makes the patterns shift and vary. 

This is true of the little shops and stores on which I have 
dwelt. Since the majority of them are run by one or two 
people, some quite old, a slight change of circumstance may 
blot their stores out. 

But if you do go searching and don’t find them, your 
visit will not be in vain. For each shop I have spoken of is 
located in a neighborhood of unusual stores. 

I hope that you, too, have found romance and color in the 
city I love. 


Places We Have Visited in This Chapter: 

Ben Riley’s Inn River dale Avenue and 246th Street. 

Order frogs’ legs. 

The Emerald Isle 356 East 138th Street. 

Deals only in Irish products. 

Fay’s Curiosity Shop 343 Willis Avenue. 

Auction flotsam and jetsam. 

Metropolis Theater 142nd Street and Third Avenue. 

J. C. Kraus Cast Stone Works, Inc 3910 Bailey Avenue. 

Fountains cast. 

Tenneriello and Company 614 East 179th Street. 

Leeches. 

James L. Clark Studios, Inc 705 Whitlock Avenue. 

Taxidermists. 

Santini Brothers 655 East Fordham Road. 

Unclaimed storage auction room. 

City Island..East Side subway marked ^Pelham Bay Parkway.” 

Bus marked “City Island.” 
International Garden Club Bartow Mansion, Pelham Bay Park. 
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Edgar Allan Poe’s Cottage. .Jerome Avenue Subway. Get off at 

the Kingsbridge Station. 

Bronx Zoo Take West Side subway marked “Bronx Park.” 

Rocking Stone Restaurant Bronx Park. 


The End 




When The Real New York went to press everything men- 
tioned in the book was in its right place. Somebody may have 
shifted. If so, the publishers and myself will appreciate 
news of the change in address. We want to keep this an up- 
to-date mirror of the real New York. 



INDEX 


Antiques 

Chelsea Second-Hand Store 
366 W. 23rd St, 224 
Everybody’s Thrift Shop 
112 E. 39th St, 295 
Fay’s Curiosity Shop 
343 Willis Ave, 379 
Healey, Sumner 
686 Lexington Ave. 

Firearms and armor, 287 
Killian. James F. 

155 E. 125th St, 358 
New York Crating and Forward- 
ing Co. 

521 W. 37th St 
Antique paintings and objects 
of art, 281 
Reyes, Francisca 
27 E. 57th St. 

Spanish antiques, 276 
Trigger’s 
200 W. 49th St. 

Broadway curiosity shop, 64 
Ward’s Warehouse 
540 W. 38th St. 

Second-hand furniture, 261 
Architect 
O’Connor, James W. 

162 E. 37th St, 255 
Artists’ Supplies 
Montross, N. E. 

1027 Sixth Ave, 251 
Stewart Clay Co. 

629 E. Sixteenth St, 209 
Auctions 

General Post-Office (Auction 
Sales ) 

31st St. & Eighth Ave, 251 
Santini Brothers 
655 E. Fordham Road, Sedg- 
wick 3-2500 

Unclaimed storage auction 
room, 380 

University Place Auctions 
Extend down from Fourteenth 
St, 175 


Automobiles 

Pennsylvania Cadillac Motor Serv- 
ice 

Penn. 6-4664 
407 E. 61st St, 33 
Rolls Renting Service 
Plaza 3-6070 
318 E. 48th St, 34 
Square Drive Yourself Corp. 

2041 Broadway, 33 

Bakeries 

Coda, G. 

203 Bleecker St, 198 
Geiger, Emil 
206 R 86th St, 340 
La Luticienne 
341 Eighth Ave. 

French bread, 234 

Balloons 

House of Balloons 
96 Warren St, 98 

Barber 

Joseph the Barber 
Algonquin Hotel 
59 W. 44th St, 58 

Bartenders 

Bartenders’ Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Association 
228 E. 86th St, 340 

Baskets 
Croce and Co, F. D. 

226 Washington St, 90 
Nussbaum, S. 

286 E. Fourth St. 

Reed and willowware — hand 
woven, 162 

Bath Shop 

Au Bain 

751 Madison Ave, 306 

Beauty Shop 
American Beauty Shop 
67 W. 67th St, 328 
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Boats 

Dalzell Towing Co*, Inc. 

Bowling Green 9-5626 
21 State St, 73 
Ferry-Boat Riding 
Staten Island ferries 
South Ferry, Battery Place, 74 

Bologna Factory 

Stahl, Otto 

127th St. and Third Ave., 358 
Books 

Abraham’s Book-Store 
141 Fourth Ave., 184 
Book- Stalls 

59th St. from Madison to Lex- 
ington Aves., 293 
Book-Stalls of Fourth Ave. 
Cooper Square to Fourteenth St., 
174 

Columbia University Bookstore 
2960 Broadway, 353 
Drama Book-Shop, Inc. 

48 W. 52nd St., 268 
English Book- Shop 
55 E. 55th St. 

Modern English first editions, 
285 

Finnish Book Concern 
23 E. 125th St., 363 
French Bookman 
202 W. 96th St., 336 
Fricklas, I. 

97 Rivington St. 

Hebraic literature, 155 
Goldsmith, Alfred 
42 Lexington Ave. 

Whitman collector, 216 
Harmonv Book-Shop 
108 W. 49th St., 64 
Holloway, Emory 
Midwood 8 -8207 W 
Authority on Walt Whitman, 
216 

Kerekes Brothers 
208 E. 86th St. 

German book-shop, 340 
Libreria Cervantes 
62 Lenox Ave. 

Spanish books, 360 
Seiler’s 

1224 Amsterdam, 353 


Stone, Harry 
24 E. 58th St., 287 
Subway Bookstore 
42nd St. and Seventh Ave. (sub- 
way), 27 

Union Square Book-Shop 
30 E. Fourteenth St., 184 
Yoke Book-Shop 
201 Ninth Ave., 224 

Boxwood 

Roj-ai Oak Boxwood Farm, Inc. 
464 Eleventh Ave., 260 

Brass 

Wiener, H. 

85 Allen St., 128 

Bread-Line 
Bread-Line of Cats 
Center Market Place, 149 

Cafes 

( See Restaurants) 

Candy 

Brennan, Miss 
51 E. 59th St, 294 
Bruns, Emma 
50 E. 58th St, 288 
Erb, Mrs. W. 

230 E. 86th St, 341 
Smith, Edward 
154 Greenwich St, 99 
Sutter’s French Confections, Inc. 
403 Bleecker St, 197 

Cemeteries 
Marble City Cemetery 
Second Ave. and Second St., 167 
Old Trinity Cemetery 
Amsterdam Ave. and 153rd St., 
376 

Cheese 
Giorgio and Aliovisi 
362 Eighth Ave., 232 

Churches 

Iglesia de Santiago 
32 James St 

Spanish church, 109 
Iglesia de Todas Las Naciones 
9 Second Ave. 

Spanish church, 109 
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Churches — continued 
Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary 
7 State St, 73 
St. Patrick's Old Cathedral 
272 Mulberry St, 147 
St. Vincent de Paul Church 
120 W. 24th St., 233 

Church Accessories 
Auer, Peter 
23 Barclay St. 

Vestments, 97 
Bohne Brothers & Co. 

39 Barclay St, 98 
Hirten Co., Inc., William J. 

25 Barclay St., 98 

Clocks 

Berger Clock & Novelty Co. 

69 Barclay St., 95 
Jensen, Fred W. 

106 West St. 

The House of a Thousand 
Clocks, 81 

Schottler, J. Henry (Watches) 

665 Lexington Ave., 287 

Clothes 

Art Bag Shop 
123 E. 59th St, 294 
Brodlie, Mr. D. 

67 W. 67th St. 

Tailor, 328 

Chrisdie and Co., Charles 
41 W. 47th St 
Clothes for costume parties, 
62 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

27 W. 57th St 
Aviation togs, 274 
Klein, Sig 
52 Third Ave. 

Clothes for fat men, 174 
Levy and Son, Henry 
20 Spring St 
Police uniforms, 151 

Clubs 

Block Hall — Admiralty Lawyers' 
Club 

23 South William St., 114 


Junior League Club House 
221 E. 71st St, 311 
Labor Temple 
243 E. 84th St, 342 
Manhattan Square Checker Club 
Manhattan Square and 81st 
St, 336 

National Arts Club 

15 Gramercy Park, 206 
Players Club 

16 Gramercy Park, 206 
Salmagundi Club 

47-b Fifth Ave., 204 

Coffee 

Chana Coffee Co. 

62 Roosevelt St. 

Spanish coffee, 109 

Corsets 

B inner, Madame 
748 Fifth Ave., 298 

Dance Marathon 

Fay’s 

181st St. near Amsterdam Ave., 
375 

Delicatessens 
Bigelow, C. O., Inc. 

414 Sixth Ave., 193 
Couphopoulos, Mr. 

306 W. Fortieth St. 

Greek and Turkish delicacies, 
23 

Fortnum and Mason 
697 Madison Ave. 

Foreign delicacies, 305 
Ideal Delicatessen and Specialty 
House 

1505 Third Ave., 341 
Kuwayama, S. 

76 W. 47th St 

Japanese delicatessen store, 62 
Spanish Store 
164 Pearl St, 76 _ 

Vendome Table Delicacies, Inc. 

18 E. 49th St, 64 

Dentist 

Saletan, Dr. David 
140 W. 42nd St, 27 
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Dolls 

Jupiter, S. 

1 46 Ridge St. 

Fancy dressed dolls for favors, 

129 

Dresses 

Rarbara-Jeanet (Frocks) 

14 Mineta Lane, 191 
Dressing-Room Shop 
132 \Y. Fourth St., 193 
Klein's 

12 Union Square, 182 
Mignon, Inc., Miss 
748 Fifth Ave. 

French models, 299 

Drug Stores 

Bagoe’s 

86 Madison Ave., 215 
Bendiner and Schlesinger (Drug- 
gists) 

Third Ave. and Tenth St. 
Goodman, Joseph 
1578 First Ave., 343 
Gray Drug Store 
1482 Broadway 

Joe Leblang’s ticket agency, 34 
Herb Remedies 
1569 First Ave., 314 
Kalish, Inc., Julius 
383 Grand St., 127 
Olliffe, W. M. 

6 Bowery 
Leeches, 123 
Perry's Pharmacy 
63 Park Row (Pulitzer Build- 
ing), 105 
Tenneriello, C. 

614 E. 179th St. 

Imported leeches, 380 
Thomas’ Pharmacy 
Cor. of 67th & Columbus Ave., 
329 

Embroidery 
Craig & Broderick 
62 W. 47th St., 62 
Hand-Work 
1561 First Ave., 314 

Engraver 
Hemersbach, A. 

303 Fifth Ave., 239 


Ferrets 

Sure-Pop Exterminators 
63 Fulton St, 76 

Fireworks 

International Fireworks Co. 

19 Park Place, 98 
Koster Co., C. H. 

21 Park Place, 98 

Pain’s Firew r orks Display Co. 

22 Park Place, 98 

Fish 

Baumann, John 
301 W. 125th St. 

Fishing tackle, 362 
Thompson, Carl 
86 Cortlandt St. 

Rare aquarium fish, 97 
Five-and-Tens 
F. W. Wool worth 
463 Fifth Ave. 

Five-and-Ten of the Four 
Hundred, 22 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

741 Eighth Ave. 

Five-and-Ten of the Tender- 
loin, 62 

Flowers 

Lavender Shop (J. A. Hartvig 
Co.) 

In the basement of the fruit stand 
on the northwest corner of 
Greenwich and Fulton Sts., 
93 

MacNiff Horticultural Co. 

196 Greenwich St., 95 

Food 

Greek Store 
518 W. 181st St. 

Fig-leaves and cheese, 375 
Green-Turtle Soup Shop 
1382 Sixth Ave., 270 
National Biscuit Co. 

449 W. Fourteenth St., 185 
Paprika Shop 
1504 Second Ave., 314 
Furniture 
Ackermann, F. B. 

50 Union Square 
Terra cotta figures, 184 
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Furniture — continued 
American Steel Furniture Co. 

27 W. 24th St., 215 
Doehler Co. 

386 Fourth Ave. _ 

Aluminum furniture, 215 
Fiske Iron Works, J. W. 

78 Park Place, 97 
Kraus Cast Stone Works, J. C. 
3910 Bailey Ave. 

Garden furniture, 380 
Space-Saving Furniture Corp. 

59 E. 34th St., 247 
Val-Kill Shop 
331 Madison Ave. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
Duchess County industries, 
65 

Garden 

International Garden Club 

Bartow Mansion, Pelham Bay 
Road, 381 

Jay, Mary Rutherfurd 
162 E. 38th St. 

Garden architect, 254 
Marshall, W. E. 

150 W. 23rd St. # 

Garden furnishings, 226 

Gifts 

Alfieri, J. (Cigar Company) 

83 Mulberry St. 

Italian jugs and pitchers, 143 
Amtorg Trading Corp. 

255 Fifth Ave. 

Russian art, 242 
Bazar Frangais 
666 Fifth Ave., 214 
Bazaar of India 
314 Fifth Ave., 240 
Chong Lung and Co. 

33-A Pell St 

Sandalwood and incense, 136 
Emerald Isle 
356 E. 138th St., 379 
La Fiesta (Indian Trading Post) 
38 W. Eighth St, 190 
Le Mouchoir, Inc. 

763 Madison Ave., 306 
Lighthouse 

111 E. 59th St., 295 . 


New Motif 

128 E. Sixtieth St., 304 
Old West Side Relic Shop 

629 Eleventh Ave., 263 
Scherinkow, Mrs. E. O. 

932 Madison Ave. 

Hooked rugs, 313 
Spanish Trading Corp. 

24 E. 21st St, 228 
Yvars and Casasin 
45 Cherry St. 

Spanish store, 108 
Golf Pro. 

Taylor, Alexander 
22 E. 42nd St., 68 
Grocers 
Charles and Co. 

48 E. 43rd St., 69 
Demetrakopoolos, E. 

430 Pearl St. 

Spanish olive oil, 109 
Lee Co., Chun 
10 Pell St. 

Chinese groceries, 138 
Gymnasium 
Reilly, H. J. 

1908 Broadway, 331 

Hair Specialist 
Curran, Miss E. J. 

123 E. 39th St., 255 

Hansoms for Hire 
Plaza Hotel 

59th St. and Fifth Ave., 296, 325 
Harness 

Kauffman’s Harness Shop 
139 E. 24th St., 217 

Hats 

Marcelle 
26 E. 55th St. 

Designs hats, 285 
Yarmus, L. 

68 Clinton St., 155 

Health Food 
Health Food Distributors 

129 E. 34th St., 248 

Hospital 
Bellevue Hospital 
26th St. and East River, 217 
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Hotels 

Brevoort Hotel 
Eighth St. and Fifth Ave., 192 
Delmonico's 

59th and Park Ave., 299 
Lafayette Hotel 

Ninth St. and University Place, 
192 

La Valenciana 
45 Cherry St. 

Spanish hotel, 108 
Murray Hill Hotel 
Park Ave. and Fortieth St., 254 
One Mile House 
1 Rivington St., 126 
Prince George Hotel Tap-Room 

14 E. 28th St., 238 

Houses 

Dyckman Farmhouse 
204th St. and Broadway, 376 
Jumel Mansion 

160th St. and Jumel Place, 372 
Roosevelt House 
28 E. Twentieth St., 208 

Information 

Oficina de Informacion Espanola 
27 Cherry St. 

Spanish information bureau, 
109 

Jewelry 
Bowden, J. B. 

15 Maiden Lane, 119 

Ishauu Co. (American Aboriginal 
Art Shop) 

441 Madison Ave. 

Costume jewelry, 283 
Karma Studios 
23 E. Sixteenth St., 228 
Refining and Assaying Corp. 

40 W. Broadway, 97 
Tritt, Olga 
589 Madison Ave. 

Costume jewelry, 277 

Keys 

A. B. Key Shops 
1201 Sixth Ave., 66 

Letter-Writing Man 
\lexandroff, A. N. 

204 E. Fourth St., 161 


Libraries 

Frick Art Reference Library 
6 E. 71st St., 312 
General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen 
18 W. 44th St. 

Free lending library, 65 
Librairie Frangaise 
556 Madison Ave., 286 
945 Madison Ave., 313 
Morgan Library 
29 E. 36th St, 253 
Music Library — New York Public 
Library 

121 E. 58th St, 288 
New York Society Library 
109 University Place, 192 
Van Den Heuvel, Mrs. Lisa 
129 E. Tenth St. 

Puts libraries in order, 172 
Luggage 
Gilmore, Inc., Arthur 
16 E. 52nd St. 

Leather goods, 283 
Magic 

Goldfarb Novelty Co. 

160 Park Row, 98 
Holden's Magic Shop, Max 
233 W. 42nd St, 67 
Mulholland, John (Magician) 
Times Building, 67 
Ross Souvenir Co. 

2 W. 33rd St, 248 
Markets 
East Side Push-Carts 

Orchard St. from Division to 
Delaney Sts., 129 
Fulton Fish Market 
Front and Fulton Sts., 74 
Harlem Market 

First Ave. from 98th to 105th 
Sts.> 357 
Italian Market 

Second Ave. from 98th to 105th 
Sts, 357 
Paddy's Market 

Runs along Eighth Ave. from 
38th to 42nd Sts, 24 
Park Avenue Push-Cart Markets 
Park Ave. from 110th to 116th 
Sts., 356 
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Markets — continued 
Washington Market 
Washington, Vesey and West 
Sts., 79 

Matrimonial Broker 
Y. Adler 

226 E. Fourteenth St., 180 
Mission 

St. Barnabas House 
304 Mulberry St., 146 
Mourners 
Diamond, Louis 

Manhattan Funeral Chapel, Inc. 
252 Broome St., 126 
Museums 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters 

633 W. 155th St., 376 
American Geographical Society 
Broadway and 156th St., 376 
American Indian Museum 

Audubon Park, Broadway and 
155th St., 376 
Cloisters 

Fort Washington Ave., between 
190th and 191st Sts. 
Medieval sculpture and archi- 
tecture, 373 
Grant’s Tomb 
Riverside Drive 

George Burnside, Custodian, 
352 

Hispanic Museum 
Broadway and 156th St., 375 
Metropolitan Museum 
83rd St. and Fifth Ave., 324 
Museum of Science and Industry 
220 E. 42nd St., 68 
Numismatic Society 
Broadway and 156th St., 376 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
10 W. Eighth St, 193 
Music 

Ellenikon Music Shop 
302 W. Fortieth St. 

(Mr. Neon, prop.), 23 
Gramophone Shop, Inc. 

18 E. 48th St. 

Victrola records, 63 
Shamrock Music Store 
1334 Third Ave., 344 


Valencia Music Co. 

73 Roosevelt St. 

Spanish music, 108 
Newspapers 
Chinese Bulletin-Board 
Corner Mott and Doyer Sts., 136 
Buck, William R., and John Baker 
66th St. and Columbus Ave. 

Blind news-dealers, 330 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo (Russian) 
413 E. Fourteenth St., 181 
Night Clubs 
Catagonia Club 
166 W. 133rd St, 364 
Connie’s Inn 
2221 Seventh Ave., 365 
Cotton Club 
644 Lenox Ave., 365 
Four Trees 
1 Sheridan Square, 196 
Kabatchock 

199 Lenox Ave., 366 
Kelly’s, Jimmie 

181 Sullivan St., 152, 196 
Lenox Club (Jeff Blount’s) 

652 Lenox Ave., 364 
Nest 

169 W. 133rd St, 365 
Small’s Paradise, Inc. 

2294J4 Seventh Ave., 365 
Spider Web 

126th St. and Seventh Ave., 364 
Novelties 
Chintz Shop 
443 Madison Ave., 283 
Drake’s General Merchandise Store 
226 Eighth Ave., 225 
Mitteldorfer Straus (The Peasant 
Shop) 

245 Fifth Ave., 238 
Optician 
Wormser, Leo 

12 Maiden Lane, 119 
Oysters 
Billy-the-Oyster-Man 
7 E. Twentieth St., 208 
Frank’s Oyster and Chop-House 
See under Chop-Houses 
Oyster Bar 

Grand Central Station on E. 42nd 
St., lower level, 37 
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Paper 

Drevenstedt, Amy 
31 E. Tenth St. 

Decorative papers* 193 
Japan Paper Co. 

109 E. 31st St, 240 

Pawn-Shops 
McAIeenan’s 
1330 Broadway, 246 
Simpson & Co., Inc., R. 

143 W. 42nd St., 28 
Perfumes 
Francisco Co. 

145 W. 44th St., 59 
Seymour, John 

430 Second Ave. 

Old lavender, 93 

(See also Flowers) 

Pet Shops 

Bartels Bird and Animal Co., Inc. 

217 Fulton St., 77 
Broadway Bird Store 
2235 Broadway, 336 
Butterfly Store 
256 Fifth Ave., 241 
Kingyo Pet Shop 
1296 Sixth Ave., 269 
London Pet Shop, Inc. 

300 Fifth Ave., 241 
Paradise Pet Shop 
2329 Second Ave., 359 
Pope, Inc., Virginia (Bird Club) 
1841 Broadway, 331 
Publix Bird Store 
158 E. 34th St, 248 
Rex Pet and Gift Shop 
962 Third Ave. 

Tropical fish — rare birds — 

fresh seed, 286 
Ruhe, Inc., Louis 
351 The Bowery 
Snakes for rent, 124 
Stroh, A. 

146 Ridge, St 
Pigeon store, 128 

Zepp, Dr. C. P. (Veterinary) 

136 W. 53rd St 

Pet sanitarium, 269 
Photographs 
Black, Helen 
11 W. 42nd St., 68 


Hewitt, Mrs. Mattie Edwards 
536 Fifth Ave., 60 
MacDonald, Pirie 
576 Fifth Ave., 60 
Pictures 
Bradley Studio 
318 W. 43rd St 
Rents paintings, 67 
Chase, Joseph Cummings 
Hotel Chelsea, 222 W. 23rd St 
Portrait painter, 226 
Cornwell, Dean 
206 E. 33rd St 
Murals, 249 
King, Ned 
129 E. Tenth St. 

Paints and etches horses, 173 
Lambert, Otto 
1274 Third Ave., 313 
Vermont, Louise 
299 W. Twelfth St. 

Rents pictures, 197 

Pipe Shops 
Barclay-Rex Pipe Shop 
41 Barclay St., 95 
Newman & Son, P. (Plumbers) 
157 Ninth Ave., 226 
Strand Pipe Repairing Shop 
111 W. 46th St, 61 

Police-Stations 

Fly-Beat 
342 W. 47th St. 

District reporters’ hang-out, 54 
Police Headquarters 
Spring 3100 
240 Center St, 150 
Tenderloin Station-House 
345 W. 47th St., 53 

Real Estate 

Hallock Jr/s Sons, George G. 

366 Grand St., 127 

Restaurants 
Actors’ Dinner Club 
165 W. 45th St., 40 
Arabian Sheik 
73 Washington St, 89 
Beefsteak Charlie’s 
216 W. Fiftieth St., 46 
Ben Riley’s Inn 

River dale Ave. and 246th St., 379 
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Restaurants — continued 

Bill’s 

57 E. 54th St., 284 
Blue Plate Restaurant 

226 W. 82nd St., 335 
Buchler, Adolph 
814 Lexington Ave., 306 
Cavanagh’s 
258 W. 23rd St., 223 
Central Park Casino 
Near the E. 72nd St. entrance, 
322 

Chicken Koop 
37 W. 58th St, 275 
Childs’ Co. (Midnight Supper 
Club) 

12 E. 59th St., 295 
Chumley’s, Lee 
86 Bedford St, 191 
Claremont 

Riverside Drive and 126th St, 351 
Conte, Joseph L. 

432 Lafayette St, 147 
Dave’s Blue Room 
791 Seventh Ave, 45 
Egyptian Garden 
77 Washington St, 89 
Epicure 
40 Stone St. 

Lobster, 113 
Flynn’s, Mrs. 

464 Eleventh Ave, 262 
Fusco, Albert 
18 Beaver St, 113 
Gansemayer’s 

58 E. Thirteenth St. 

Features geese, 175 

Hawaiian Tea House 
151 E. Fiftieth St, 283 
India House 

1 Hanover Square, 114 
Joe & Rosie (Grocery Store) 
Third Ave. below 46th St, 259 
Kennedy, P. J. 

255 Bowery, 125 
Khoury Said 
84 Washington St, 89 
Kuchlin’s 
76 Broad St. 

Le Mirliton 
14 E. 58th St, 289 


Lindy’s 

1655 Broadway, 45 
Lion D’Or 
59 W. 24th St, 214 
Little Hungary 

143 E. Houston St. 

No longer a restaurant, 157 
McCollister’s, Alice 
43 W. Eighth St, 191 
Moore’s, Dinty 
216 W. 46th St, 42 
O’Donnell’s (Hash House) 

88 Barclay St, 96 
Old Landmark 
486 Columbus Ave. 

Used to be Kennelly’s Res- 
taurant, 335 
Puricelli, Antony 
360 W. 29th St, 234 
Restaurant (Ben Kaye’s sugges- 
tion) 

5 E. Twelfth St, 194 
Reynolds, Inc, Lebus 
34 E. 52nd St, 284 
Rocking Stone Restaurant 
Bronx Park, 383 
Rudies’ 

111 E. 125th St, 358 
Sardi’s 

234 W. 44th Street, 39 
Schweitzer’s Arabian Coffee-House 
204 E. 59th St, 296 
Stanley’s, Mrs. 

136 W. 46th St, 41 
Sweet’s 
2 Fulton St. 

The Captains’ Haven, 75 
Therese Worthington Grant 
290 Park Ave. 

Genteel southern cooking, 47 
Trianon 

2824 Broadway, 352 
Van Dyk, Co, James 
80 Vesey St. 

Coffee-House, 96 

Cafes 

Athens Cafe 
259 W. 42nd St, 38 
Hollywood (Cabaret) 

1600 Broadway, 52 
Mexican Joe 
2041 Seventh Ave, 359 
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Restaurants — continued 

Cafes — continued 
Royal Cafe 
188 Second Ave, 164 

Chop-Houses 

Broad, S. 

S3 W. Third St, 196 
Chalet Suisse 
45 W. 52nd St., 271 
Parrish's Chop-House 
42 John St, 117 
Frank's Oyster and Chop-House 
315 W. 125th St., 361 
Haan’s 

290 Broadway, 117 
Keene's Chop-House 

Hotel Ansonia, Broadway and 
73rd St, 332 
Rolfe’s Chop-House 
90 Fulton St., 77 
Ye Olde Chop-House 
118 Cedar St, 116 

Grills 

Bamboo Forest 
35 W. Eighth St. 

Chinese food, 195 
Bayrischer-Hof 
165 W. 49th St. 

Bavarian delicacies, 44 
Haimowitz 
106 Forsyth St. 

Roumanian grill, 156 
Roth’s Grill 
727 Seventh Ave., 46 
Tillie’s Chicken Grill 
148 W. 133rd St 

(Negro restaurant), 364 

East Indian Restaurant 
Rajah 

237 W. 48th St 
Food Parsee style, 44 

Finnish Restaurant 
Suomi Garden 
24 E. 125th St., 363 

French Restaurants 
Beverly Divan 
125 E. Fiftieth St., 283 


Charles French Restaurant, Inc. 

452 Sixth Ave., 197 
Chevalier, Madame 
Sus. 7-7713 
167 W. 73rd St., 353 
Divan Parisien 
17 E. 45th St, 40 
Emil’s Supper Club 
80 W. Fortieth St, 21 
La Rue 

480 Park Ave, 289 
Giraud’s, Madame 
115 Fulton St, 77 
Parisien, The 
304 W. 56th St, 271 
Petitpas’, Madame 
317 W. 29th St, 232 

German Restaurants 
Blue Ribbon Restaurant & Cafe, 
Inc. 

145 W. 44th St, 38 
Boege’s, Otto 
235 E. 86th St, 339 
Luchow’s 

110 E. Fourteenth St, 184 
Racky’s 

21 Frankfort St, 103 
Scheffel Hall 
190 Third Ave, 208 

Greek Restaurant 
Athena, The 
832 Sixth Ave, 241 

Hungarian Restaurants 
Harmath 

323 E. 79th St, 344 
Newman, Mrs. 

Sacramento 2-9104 
1356 Madison Ave. 

Hungarian home-cooking, 
344 

Scar da, Hungarian Inn 
203 E. 92nd St, 344 
Suesskind, Adolph 
1253 Lexington Ave, 343 

Irish Restaurant 
Irish Emerald Lunch 
147 Columbus Ave, 329 
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Restaurants — continued 
Italian Restaurants 
Barbetta's 

321 W. 46th S t, 42 
Del Pezzo Restaurant 
100 W. Fortieth St, 20 
Guffanti's 

274 Seventh Ave., 233 
Mario's 

140 W. Thirteenth St., 194 
Moneta's 

32 Mulberry St, 145 
Mori, P. 

144 Bleecker St, 195 
Zucca’s 

118 W. 49th St, 44 

Kosher Restaurant 
Trotzky & Sons, Inc. (Caterers) 
153 W. 35th St, 247 

Mexican Restaurants 
Chili Villa 
109 W. 49th St, 45 
Maldonado J. and Co. 

156 E. 112th St 
Tortillas (Mexican pancakes) 
361 

Midnight Lunchroom 
Ye Eat Shoppe 
732 Eighth Ave., 55 
Oriental Restaurants 
College Inn 
3100 Broadway 
Chinese restaurant, 353 
Daruma 

1145 Sixth Ave. 

Japanese food, 39 
Miyako's 

340 W. 58th St, 274 
Port Arthur Restaurant, Inc. 

7 Mott St., 137 
Tokiwa 

44 W. 46th St 
Oriental delicacies, 43 
Toyo-Kwan 
41 E. Nineteenth St 
Japanese restaurant, 210 
Roumanian Restaurants 
Emil's 

107 Essex St, 156 
Moskowitz Restaurant 
219 Second Ave., 165 


Russian Restaurants 
Lorange 
15 W. 51st St. 

Russian music and Russian 
food, 46 
Russian Art 

181 Second Ave., 166 
Russian Bear 
201 Second Ave., 166 

Spanish Restaurants 
El Charro 

1325 Fifth Ave., 361 
El Chico 

80 Grove St., 196 
El Mundial 
222 W. 116th St., 360 
La Chorrera 
107 Water St, 76 
La Nueva Republica 
14 E. 114th St, 361 
Sebastian Estrada's Cafe 
50 Cherry St, 106 

Swedish Restaurants 
Rathskeller Restaurant 
201 E. 52nd St., 286 
Wivel Restaurant, Inc. 

254 W. 54th St., 270 

Syrian Restaurant 
Sheik, The 
30 E. 31st St., 242 

Taverns 

Fraunces' Tavern 
54 Pearl St, 117 
Romany Marie Tavern 
42 W. Eighth St., 190 
Tavern, Inc. 

156 W. 48th St, 43 

Tea-Rooms 
Garth Tea Kitchen 
126 E. Tenth St., 173 
Karoly's Tea-Room 
678 Madison Ave., 307 
Russian Tea-Room, Inc. 

150 W. 57th St, 273 
Scotch Tea-Room 
110 E. 31st St, 241 

Turkish Restaurant 
Constantinople 
12 E. Thirtieth St., 237 
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Safecracking 
Courtney, Charles M. 

530 W. 125th St, 368 
Sandwich Shop 
Bellevue Inn 
445 First Ave., 217 
Schools 

Arts Tavern, Inc. 

57 W. 57th St. 

Cooking school, 275 
General Theological Seminary 
175 Ninth Ave., 229 
Iridor School (Cooking) 

849 Lexington Ave., 304 
La Salle Academy 
44 E. Second St, 168 
New School for Social Research 
66 W. Twelfth St., 200 
Rand School 
7 E. Fifteenth St. 

Socialism and Communism, 184 
Ship Decorator 
Mrs. Renner, Inc. 

943 Lexington Ave., 305 
Shipyards 

Sullivan’s Shipyards, Inc. 

827 E. Ninth St., 156 
Shirts 

Doyle and Black, Messrs. 

25 Broad St., 113 
Eldridge, Inc., Dudley G. 

5 E. 52nd St. 

Accessories for men, 284 
Hutchinson & Co. 

15 E. Fortieth St., 68 
Shoes 

Classic Shoe Co. 

1188 Third Ave., 307 
Klein, Nat L. 

26 W. 46th St., 61 
Masray’s 

136 E. 58th St. 

Orthopaedic shoes, 289 
Moore, Oliver 
56 W. 46th St., 61 
Shops 

Closet Shop 
780 Madison Ave., 307 
La Favorita 
1325 Fifth Ave. 

Spanish Department Store, 361 


Tourneur Powder Shop 
580 Fifth Ave., 59 

Side-Shows 

Flea Circus — Hubert’s Museum, 
Inc. 

228 W. 42nd St., 26 
Side-Shows of 42nd St. 

Eighth to Seventh Aves., 25 

Silver 

Jensen, Georg 
169 W. 57th St., 275 

Sporting Goods 
Abercrombie and Fitch Co. 
Madison Ave. and 45th St., 60 

Stables 
Ben-Hur Stables __ 

Fiftieth St. near Eleventh Ave., 
263 
Dur lands 
32 W. 67th St. 

Saddle horses for rent, 323 
Hester Stables 
209 Hester St., 151 

Statue 

Statue of Liberty 
Bedloe’s Island, 73 

Studios 

Clark Studios, Inc., James L. 

705 Whitlock Ave. 

Taxidermists, 380 
Javan Studios 
35 E. Twentieth St. 

Batik hangings, 209 
Van Dyck Studios 
939 Eighth Ave., 271 
Telephone 
Chin and Lee 
Chelsea 3-6840 

Chop Suey in your own home, 
138 

Heat and Eat Shop 
Lorrain 7-8655 
5056 Broadway, 376 
Theaters 
Apollo Burlesk 
257 W. 125th St., 362 
Caruso Theater 
235 Bowery 
Chinese Plays, 124 
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Theaters — continued 
Irving Place Burlesque Show 
9 Irving Place, 181 
Maizie-o t- -the-' Venice-Theater 
209 Park Row, 110 
Manteo’s Puppet Show 
106 Mulberry St., 143 
National Winter Garden Theater 
115 E. Houston St., 167 
San Jose 

Fifth Avenue and 110th St. 
Spanish theater, 360 
Yiddish Ensemble Theater 
66 Second Ave., 166 

Toys 

Boucher 

415 Madison Ave. 

Mechanical toys, 282 
Neveloif Twins Toy Shop 
816 Madison Ave., 312 

Umbrellas 

Cherry’s Umbrella Shop, William 
316 W. 42nd St., 26 
Livshee, Mr. 

159 E. Sixtieth St., 303 
Steinberg, L. 

298 E. Fourth St., 163 
Uncle Sam Umbrella Shop 
101 W. 45th St., 60 

Village Smithy 

Cavanagh, Michael J. 

28 W. 67th St, 330 


Violin Maker 
Longiaru, Giovanni 
121 W. 42nd St., 27 

Warehouses 

Chelsea Fireproof Storage Ware- 
houses 

426 W. 26th St., 224 
Columbia Storage Warehouses 
149 Columbus Ave., 329 
Ellinger, Inc., L. 

21 Washington St, 90 
Hudson Storage Warehouse 
318 W. 43rd St, 66 
New York Coffee Exchange 
113 Pearl St, 115 

Weathervanes 
Washbume, E. G. 

207 Fulton St., 78 

Weaver 

Blanche, Madame 
49 W. 57th St. 

Wedding-cake, 276 
Giorno, John 
52 E. 34th St, 247 

Wigs 

Deutschmann and Birnstein 
77 W. 47th St 
Wigs — toupees, 63 

Wood-Carver 
Schwartz, Bernard 
439 E. Nineteenth St, 209 








